GERALD. 


HAVE friends who tell me that they 

seldom walk the streets of London with- 
out wondering what is passing behind the 
house fronts; without picturing a comedy 
here, a love scene there, and behind the 
dingy cane blinds a something ill-defined, a 
something—if you believe them—a sense of 
lonlinesss ont in the street, an impatience 
of the sameness of all these many houses, 
their dull bricks and discreet windows, and 
a longing that some one would step out and 
ask them to enter and see the play. 

Well, 1 have never felt any of these things; 
but as I was passing through Fitzhardinge 
Square about 10.30 o’clock one évening in 
last July, after dining, if I remember rightly, 
in Baker street, something happened to me 
which I fancy miay be of interest to such 
people. 

I was passing through the square from 
north to south, and, to avoid a small crowd, 
which some reception had drawn together, I 
left the pavement and struck across the 
road to the path round the oval garden, 
- which, by the way, contains a few of the 
finest trees in London. This part was in 
deep shadow, so that when I presently 
emerged from it and recrossed the road to 
the pavement near the top of Fitzhardinge 
Street, I had an advantage over any persons 
on the pavement. They were under the 
lamps, while I, coming from beneath the 
trees, was almost invisible. 

The door of the house immediately in 
front of me as I crossed was open, and an 
elderly man servant out of livery was stand- 
at it, looking up and down the pavement by 


turns. It was his air of futive anxiety that 
drew my attention to him. He was not like 
a man looking for a cab, or waiting for his 
sweetheart; and I had my eye upon him as 
I stepped upon the pavement before him. 
But my surprise was great when he uttered 
a low exclamation of dismay at sight of me, 
and made as if he would escape; -while his 
fave, in the full glare of the light, grew so 
pale and terror-stricken that he might before 
have been completely at his ease. I was as- 
tonished, and instinctively stood still, return- 
ing his gaze; for perhaps twenty seconds 
we remained so, he speechless, and his hands 
fallen by his sidé. Then, before I could 
move on, as I was in the act of dving, he 
cried :— 

‘Ol Mr. George! O! Mr. George!” in a 
tone that rang out in the stillness rather as a 
wail than an ordinary cry. 

My name, my surname, [ mean, is George. . 
For a moment I took the address to myself, 
forgetting that the man was a stranger, and 
my heart began to beat more quickly with 
fear of what might have happened. 

“What is it?” I exclaimed. ‘* What is 
it?’ and I shook back from the lower part 
of my face the silk muffler I was wearing. 
The evening was close, but I had been 
suffering from a sore throat. 

He came nearer and peered more closely 
at me, and I dismissed my fear, for I thought 
that I could see the discovery of his mistake 
dawning upon him. His pallid face, on 
which the pallor was more noticeable as his 
plump features were those of a man with 
whom the world, as a rule, went well, re- 
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gained some of its lost color, and a sigh of 
relief passed his lips. But this feeling was 
only momentary. The joy of escape from 
whatever blow he had thought imminent 
gave place at once to his previous state of 
something or other. 

“You took me for another person,” I 
said, preparing to pass on. At that moment 
1 would have given one hundred to one 
twice over—that he was going to say yes. 
To my intense astonishment, he did not. 
With a very visible effort he said:— 

No! ” 

“Eh! What!’ Lexclaimed. I had taken 
a step or two. 

No, sir.” 
~ “Then what is it?” I said. 
you want, my good fellow?” 

Watching his shuffling, indeterminate 
manner, I wondered if he were sane. His 
next answer reassured me on that point. 
There was an almost desperate deliberation 
about its manner. 

** My master wishes to see you, sir, if you 
will kindly walk in for five minutes.” 

I should have replied: ‘“‘ Who is your 
master?” if I had been wise; or cried: 
** Nonsense!’ and gone my way. But the 
mind, when it is spurred by a sudden emer- 
gency often overruns the more obvious 
course to adopt a worse. It was possible 

_ that one of my intimates had taken the house 
and said in his butler’s presence that he 
wished tosee me. Thinking of that I an- 

-swered, ‘“‘ Are you sure of this? Have you 
not made a mistake, my man?”’ 
. With an obstinate sulleness that was new 
in him, he said nc, ike had not. Would I 
please to walk ia? He stepped briskly for- 
ward as he spoke, and induced me by a kind 
of gentle urgency to enter the house, taking 
from me with the ease of a trained servant 
my hat, coat and muffler. Finding himself 
in the course of his duties, he gained more 
composure; while I, being thus treated, lost 
my sense of the strangeness of the proceed- 
ing, and only awoke to a full consciousness 
of my position when he had softly shut the 
door behind us and was in the act of putting 
up the chain. 

Then, 1 confess, I looked around a little 
alarmed at my precipitancy. But I found 
the hall spacious, lofty and dark-panelled, the 
ordinary hall of an old London house. The 
big fireplace was filled with plants in flower. 
There were rugs on the floor and a number 
of chairs with painted crests on the backs, 
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and in the corner was an old sedan chair, its 
poles upright against the wall. 

No other servant was visible, its is true, 
but apart from this all was in order, all was 
quiet and any idea of violence was manifestly 
absurd. 

At the same time, the affair seemed of the 
strangest. Why should the butler in charge 
of a well arranged and handsome house—the 
house of an ordinary wealthy gentleman— 
why should he loiter about the open door- 
way as if anxious to feel the presence of his 
kind? Why should he show such nervous 
excitement and terror as I had witnessed? 
Why should he introduced a stranger? 

I had reached this point when he led the 
way up-stairs. The staircase was wide, the 
steps were low and broad. On either side 
at the head of the flight stood a beautiful 
Venus of white Parian marble. They were 
not common reproductions, and I paused, I 
could see beyond them a Hercules and a 
Meleager of bronze, and delicately tinted 
draperies and ottomans that under the light 
of a silver hanging lamp—a gem from Malta 
—changed a mere lobby to a fairie’s nook. 
The sight filled me with a certain suspicion, 
which was dispelled, however when my hand 
rested for an instant upon the reddish 
pedestal that supported one of the statues. 
The pillars were not of composite, of which 
they certainly would have consisted in a 
gaming house, or worse. 

Three steps carried me across the lobby to 
a curtained doorway by which the servant — 
was waiting. I saw that the “shakes” 
were upon him again. His impatience was — 
80 ill-concealed that 1 was not surprised— 
though I was taken aback—when he dropped 
the mask altogether, and as I passed him— 
it being now to late for me to retreat undis- 
covered, if the room were occupied—laid 
a trembling hand upon my arm and thrust 
his faee close to mine. ‘ Ask how he is! 
Say anything,” he whispered trembling, “no 
matter what, sir! Only, for the love of 
heaven, siay five minutes! ” 

He gave me a gentle push forward as he 
spoke—pleasant all this!—and announced in 
a loud quivering voice, “Mr. George!” 
which was true enough, I found myself 
walkiag round a sereen at the same time 
that something in the room, a long dimly | 
lighted room, fell with a brisk rattling sound, . 
and there was the scuffling noise of a person, 
still hidden from me by the screen, rising to 
his feet in haste. 
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Next moment I was face to face with two 
men. One, a handsome elderly gentleman, 
who wore a gray mustache, and would have 
seemed in place at a service club, was still 
in his chair regarding me with a perfectly 
calm unmoved face, as if my entrance at 
that hour was the most common incident of 
his life. The other had risen and stood 
looking at me askance. He was five-and- 
twenty years younger than his companion, 
and as good-looking in adifferent way. But 
now his face was white and drawn, distorted 
by the same expression of terror—ay, and a 
darker and fiercer terror than that which I 
had already seen upon the servant’s features; 
it was the face of one in a desperate strait. 
He looked as a man looks who has put all he 
has in the world upon an outsider—and done 
it twice. In that quiet drawing-room by the 
side of his placid companion, with nothing 
whatever in their surroundings to account 
for his emotion, his panic-stricken face 
shocked me unexpressibly. 

They were in evening dress, and between 
them was a chess table; its men in disorder; 
almost touching this was another small table 
bearing a tray of Apollinaris water and spirits. 
On this the young man was resting one hand 
as if but for its support he would have fallen. 

To add one more fact, I had never seen 


either of them in my life. 


Or wait; could that be true? If so, it 
must be indeed a nightmare I was suffering. 
For'the elder man broke the silence by ad- 
dressing me in a quite, ordinary tone that 
exactly matched his face. ‘Sit down, 
George,” he said, ‘‘ don’t stand there. I did 
not expect you this evening.” He held out 
his hand, without rising from his chair, and 
I advanced and shook it in silence. ‘I 
AShought you were in Liverpool. How are 
you?” he continued. 

“Very well, I thank you,” I muttered 
mechanically. 

* Not very well, I should say,” he retested: 
“‘You are as hoarse asa raven. You have a 
bad cold at best. It is nothing worse, my 
boy, is it?” with anxiety 

“No; a throat cough, nothing else,’ I 
murmured, resigning myself to his astonish- 
ing reception—this evident concern for my 
welfare on the part of a man whom I had 
never seen in my life. 

-“That is well,” he answered cheerily. 
Not only did my presence cause him no sur- 
prise. I. gave him, without doubt, actual 
pleasure 


It was. otherwise with his. companion, 
grimly and painfully ‘so, indeed. He had; 
made no advances to me, spoken no word, 
scarcely altered his position. His eyes he 
had never taken from me. Yetin him there 
wasa change. He had discovered, exactly 
as had the butler before him, his mistake, 
The sickly terror had gone from his face, 
and a half-frightened malevolence not much 
more pleasant to witness had taken its place, 
Why this did not break out in any active 
form was part of the general mystery given 
me to solve. I could only surmise from 
glances which the latter cast from time to 
time toward the door, and from the occa- 
sional faint creaking of a board in that 
direction, that his self-restraint had to do 
with my friend the butler. The incon- 
sequence of dreamland ran through it all; 
why the elder man remained in error; why 
the younger with that passion on his face 
was tongue-tied; why the great house was so 
still; why the servant should have mixed me 


“up with this business at all—these were 


questions as unanswerable, one as che other. 
And the fog in my mind grew denser 
when the old gentleman turned from me as 
if my presence were a usual thing, and 
rapped the table before him impatiently. 
‘* Now Gerald,” cried he in sharp tones, 
‘have you put those pieces back? Good 
heavens! I am glad that I have not nerves 
like yours! Don’t remember the squares, 
boy? Here, give them to mel” With @ 
hasty gesture of his hand, something like a. 
mesmeric pass over the board, he set down: 
the half-dozen pieces with a rapid tap! tap! 
which made it abundantly clear that he, at 
any rate, had no doubt of their former 
position. 
**You will not mind sitting by until we 
have finished the game?” he continued, 
speaking to me, and in a voice I fancied 
more genial than that which he had used to 
Gerald. ‘‘ You are anxious to talk to me 
about your letter, George,’”’ he went on when 


Idid not answer. ‘‘ The fact is that I have 


not read the inclosure. Barnes, as usual, 
read the outer letter to me, in which you. 
said the matter was private and of grave 
importance, and [ intended to goto Laura 
to-morrow, a8 you suggested, and get her to 
read the news to me. Now you have re- 
turned so soon, 1 am glad I did net trouble 
her.” 

“ Just so, sir,” I said, listening with - 
my ears and wondering. ; 


i 


Well, I-hope there is nothing very bad 
the ‘matter, my ‘boy,” he replied. ‘ How- 
ever—Gerald, it is your move—ten minutes 
more of such play as your brother’s, and I 
shall be at your service.” 

Gerald made a hurried move. The piece 
rattled upon the board as if he had been 
playing the castanets. His father made him 
take it back. I sat watching the two in 
wonder and silence. What did it all mean? 
Why should Barnes—doubtless behind the 
screen lisiening—read the outer letter? 
Why must Laura be employed to read the 
inner? Why could not this cultivated and 
refined gentleman before me read his? Ah! 
That much was disclosed to me. A mere 
turn of the hand did it. He had made an- 
other of those passes over the board, and I 
learned from it what an ordinary examina- 
tion would not have detected. He, the old 
soldier with the placid face and light blue 
eyes, was blind! Quite blind! 

I began to see more clearly now, and from 


this moment I took up, at any rate in my — 


own mind, a different position. Possibly 
the servant who had impelled me into the 
middle of this had had hie own good reasons 
for doing so, as I now begin to discern. 
Bui with a clew to the labyrinth in my hand 
I could no longer move passively at any 
other’s impulse. I must act for myself. 
For awhile I sat still and made no sign. 


- My suspicions were presently confirmed. 


The elder man more than once scolded his 
Opponent for playing slowly; in one of these 
intervals he took from an inside pocket of 
his dress waistcoat a small packet. 

** You had better take your letter, George,”’ 
he said. “If there are, as you mentioned, 
Originals in it, they will be more safe with 
you than with me. You can tell me all 
about it, viva voce, now you are here. Ger- 
ald will leave us alone presently.” 

He held the paper towards me. To také 
them would be to take an active part in the 
imposture, and I hesitated, my own hand 
half outstretched. But my eyes fell at this 
critical instant upon Master Gerald’s face, 
and my scruples took themselves off. He 
was eying the packet with an intense greed, 
and a trembling longing—a very itching of 
the fingers and toes, to fall upon the prey— 
that put an end to my doubts. I rose and 
took the papers. With a quiet, but I think 


» significant, look in his direction, I placed 


ghem in the breast pocket of my evening 
co*;. I had no safer receptacle about me. 
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“Very well, sir,” I said. There is no 
particular hurry. I think the matter will 
keep, as things are now, until to-morrow.” 

“To be sure. You ought not to be out 
with such a cold at night, my hoy,” he an- 
swered. ‘You will find a decanter of the 
Scotch whiskey you gave me last Christmas 
on the tray. Will you have some with hot 
water and a lemon, George? The servants 
are all at the theatre—Gerald begged a holi- 
day for them—but Barnes will get you the 
things in a minute.” 

“ Thank you; I won’t trouble him. I will 
take some with cold water,’’ I replied, think- — 
ing I should gain in this way what I wanted 
—time to think, five minutes to myself, 
while they played. 

But I was out in my reckoning. “T will 
have mine now, too,’ ay Will you 
mix it, Gerald ? ” 

Gerald jumped up do. t with tolerable 
alacrity. I sat still prefe ng to help my- 
self, when he should have attended to his 
father—if his father it was. I felt more 
easy now that I had those papers in my 
pocket. The more I thought of it, the more 
certain I became that they were the object 
aimed at by whatever deviltry was on foot; 
and that possession of them gave me the 
whip hand. My young gentleman might — 
snarl and show his teeth, but the prize had 
escaped him. 

Perhaps I was a little too confident, a little 
too contemptuous of my opponent, a little 
too proud of the firmness with which I had 
taken at one and the same time the responsi- 
bility and the the post of vantage. A creak 
of the board behind the screen roused me 
from my thoughts. It fell upon my ear 
trumpet-tongued—a sudden note of warning. 
I glanced up with a start, and a conviction 
that I was being caught napping, and looked 
instinctively toward the young man. He 
was busy at the tray, his back tome. Re- 
lieved of my fear of I didn’t know what— 
perhaps a desperate attack upon my pocket, 
1 was removing my eyes, when in doing so, 
I caught sight @f his reflection in a small 
mirror beyond him. Ah! 

What was he busy about? Nothing. 
Absolutely nothing at the moment. He was 
standing motionless—I could fancy him 
breathless also—a strange listening expres- 
sion on his face; which seemed tome to have ~ 
faded to a greyish tinge. His left hand was. 
clasping a half-filled tumbler; the other was 
at his waistcoat pocket. So he stood during - 
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perhaps a second or two, a small lamp upon 
the tray before him illumining his handsome 
figure, and then his eyes, glancing up, met 
the reflection of mine inthe mirror. Swiftly 
as the thought itself could pass from brain 
to limb, the hand which had been resting in 


the pocket, flashed with a clatter among the 


glasses, and ‘turning almost as quickly, he 
brought one of the latter to the chess table, 
and set it down unsteadily. 

What had I seen? Nothing, actually 
nothing. Just what Gerald had been doing. 
Yet my heart was going as many strokes to 
the minute as alosing crew. I rose abruptly. 

“ Wait a moment, sir,’’ I said, as the elder 
man laid his hand upon the glass, ‘*‘ I don’t 
think that Gerald has mixed this quite as 
you like it.” 

He had already lifted it to his lips. I 
looked from him to Gerald. That young 
gentleman’s color, though he faced me 
hardily, shifted more than once, and he 
seemed to be swallowing a succession of 
over-sized five-balls; but his eyes met mine 
in a vicious kind of smile that was not with- 
out its gleam of triumph. I was persuaded 
that all was right even before his father said 
80. 

“Perhaps you may have mixed for me, 
Gerald,” I suggested pleasantly. 

“No!” he answered, in sullen defiance. 
He filled a glass with something—perhaps it 
was water—and drank it, his back towards 
me, He had not spoken as much as a single 
word to me before. 

The blind man’s ears recognized the tone 
now. ‘I wish you boys would agree 
better,” he said wearily. ‘‘ Gerald go to bed, 
I would as soon play chess with an idiot from 
Eearlswood, Generally you can play the 
game if you are good for nothing else, but 
since your brother came in you have not 
made a move which any one not an imbecile 
would make. Goto bed,boy! Goto bed!” 

I had stepped to the table while he was 
speaking. One of the glasses was full. I 
lifted it with seeming unconcern to my nose. 
There was whiskey in it-as well as water. 
Then had Gerald mixed for me? At any 
rate, I put the tumbler aside, and helped 
myself afresh. When I set the glass down 
empty, my mind was made up. 

“Gerald does not seem inclined to move 
sir, so I will,” I said quietly. ‘‘ I will call 
in the morning and discuss that matter, if 
it will suit you. But to-night I feel inclined 
to get to bed early.” 


* Quite right my boy. .I would ask you to 
make a bed here instead of turning out, bat 
I suppose that Laura will be expecting you. 
Come in any time to-morrow morning. 
Shall Barnes call a cab for you? ” 

“TI think I will walk,” I answered, shak- 
ing the proffered hand. By the way, sir,’’ 
I added, ‘“‘ have you heard who is the new 
home secretary ? ” 

“Yes, Henry Matthews,” he re 
‘Gerald told me. He heard it at the club.” 

“Tt is to be hoped that he will have no 
womanish scruples about capital punish- 
ment,” I said as if I were incidentally con- 
sidering the appointment. And with that 
last shot at Mr. Gerald—he turned green, I 
thought, a color which does not go well with 
a black mustache—I walk out of the room, 
80 peaceful, so softly lighted as it looked, I 
remember; and down-stairs. I hoped that 
I had paralyzed the young fellow, and might 
leave the hoase without molestation. But 
as I gained the stairs he tapped me on the 
shoulder. I saw then, looking at him, that 
I had mistaken my man. Every trace of 
sullen defiance which had marked his manner 
throughout the interview up-stairs, was gone., 
His face was still pale, but it wore a gentle 
smile as we confronted one another under 
the hall lamp. ‘I have not the pleasure of 
knowing you, but let me thank you for your 
help,’’ he said, in a low voice, yet with a 
kind of frank spontaneity. ‘* Barnes’ idea. 
of bringing you in was a splendid one, and I 


- am immensely obliged to you.” 


“Don’t mention it,” I answered stiffly, 
proceeding with my preparations for going 
out, as if he were not there; although I 
must confess that this complete change in 
him exercised my mind no little, 

‘TI feel so sure that we may rely upon 
your discretion,’’ he went on, ignoring my 
tone, ‘‘ that I need say nothing about that. 


‘Of course, we owe you an explanation, but 


as your cojd is really yours and not my broth- 
er’s, you will not mind if I read you the 
riddle to-morrow instead of keeping you 
from your bed to-night ? ”’ 

** It will do equally well—indeed better,” 
I said, putting on my overcoat, and button- 
ing it carefully across my chest, while I 
affected to be looking with curiosity at the 
sedan chair. 

He pointed lightly to the place where the ; 
packet lay. ‘‘ You are forgetting the pa-. 


pers,” he reminded: me. His tone almost 
compelled the answer, ‘‘ To be sure.” 


“But I had pretty well made up my mind, 
and I answered instead, “‘ Not at all. They 
are quite safe, thank you.” 
‘ But you don’t—I beg your pardon ”»—— 

he said opening his eyes very wide, as if 
some new light were beginning to shine 
upon his mind and he could scarcely believe 
ts revelations. “You don’t really mean 
that you are going to take those papers away 
with you?” 


“ Certainly.” 
“My dear, sir!” he remonstrated earn- 
estly. ‘This is preposterous. Pray forgive 


me the reminder; but those papers, as my 
father gave you to understand, are private 
papers, which he supposed himself to be 
handing to my brother George.”’ 

Just sol”? was all I said. And I took a 
step toward the door. 

“You really mean to take them?” he 
asked, seriously. 

“1 do, unless you can satisfactorily ex- 
plain the part I have played this evening; 
and also make it clear to me that you have 
a right to the possession of the papers.” 

** Confound it! If I must do so to-night, 
I must!” he said, reluctantly. “I trust to 


your honor, sir, to keep the explanation: 


secret.’”? I bowed, and he resumed. ‘‘ My 
elder brother and I are in business together. 
Lately we have had losses which have crip- 
pled us so severly that we decided to disclose 
them to Sir Charles and ask his help, George 
did so yesterday by letter, giving certain 
notes of our liabilities. You ask why he did 
not make such a statement by word of 
mouth? Because he had to go to Liverpool 
at a moment’s notice to make a last effort to 
arrange the matter. And as for me,” with 
@ curious grimace, ‘‘my father would as 
soon discuss business with hisdog! Sooner!” 
“Well?” I said. He had paused, and 
was absently flickering the blossoms off the 
geraniums in the fireplace with his pocket- 
handkerchief, looking moodily at-his work 
the while. 1 cannot remember noticing the 
handkerchief, yet I seem to be able to see it 
now. It had a red border, and was heavily 
scented with white roses, ‘‘ Well ?”’ 
“Well,” he continued, with a visible 
effort, “my father has been ailing lately, 
and this morning his usual doctor made him 
see Bristowe. He is an authority on heart- 
disease, that threw our difficulties into the 
shade at once; and my first impulse was to 
get these papers from him. Don’t you see 
that? All day I have been trying in vain to 
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effect it. I took Barnes, who is an old ser- 
vant, partially into my confidence, but we 
could think of no plan. My father, like 


‘many ‘people who have lost their sight, is 


jealous, and I was at my wits’ end, when 
Barnes brought you up. Your likeness,” 
he added in a parenthesis, looking at me 
reflectively, ‘‘to George put the idea into 
his head, I fancy? Yes, it must have been 
so. When I heard you as you doubtless 
know; and his opinion is,’’ he added in a 
lower voice and with some emotion, “ that 
even a slight shock may prove fatal.” 

I began to feel hot and uncomfortable.” 
What was I tothink? The packet was be- 
coming as lead in my pocket. 

** Of course,”? he resumed more briskly, 
announced, “‘ for a moment 1 thought that 
you were George. a 

*¢ And you called up a look of the warmest 
welcome,” I put in dryly. 

He colored, but answered almost immedi- 
ately, ‘‘ I was afraid that he would assume 
that the governor had read his letter, and 
blurt out something about it. Good lord! if 
you knew the funk in which I have been all 
the evening lest my father should ask either 
of us to read the letter!” and he gathered 
up his handkerchief with a sigh of relief, : 
and wiped his forehead. 

T could see it very plainly,”’ I answered, 
gotng slowly in my mind over what he had 
told me. If the truth must be cofessed, I 
was in no slight quandary what I should do, 
or what I should believe. Was this really 
the ‘key to it all? Dared I doubt it? or | 
that that whichI had constructed was a 
mare’s nest—the mere framework of a mare’s 
nest. For the life of me I could not tell! 

“ Well,” he said presently, looking up with 
an offended air. ‘‘Is there anything else I 
can explain ? or will you have the kindness 
to return my property to me now?” 

‘*¢ There is ope thing about which I should 
like to ask a question,” I said. 

‘* Ask on,” he replied; and I wondered 
whether there was not a little teo+much of 
bravado in the tone sate aches | he as- 
sumed, 

“Why do you Twent on, 
raising my eyes to his, and pausing on the 
word an instant—‘‘ that little médieament— 
you*Kknow what I mean—in your waistcoat 
pocket, my friend ?” 

He perceptibly flinched. ‘‘ I don’t quite— 
quite understand,” he began to stammer. 
Then he changed his tone and went on rap- 
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idly, “No! I will be frank with you, Mr.— 


Mr. 

“George,” I said, calmly. 

“ Ah, indeed!” a trifle mente “Mr, 
George! Well, it is something Bristowe 
gave me this morning to be administered to 
my father—with out his knowledge, if pos- 
sible—whenever he grows excited. I did 
not think that you had seen it.”’ 

Nor had I. I had only inferred its pres- 
ence. But having inferred rightly once, I 
was inclined to trust my inference farther. 
Moreover, while he gave this explanation 


* his breath came and went so quickly that 


my former suspicions returned. I was ready 
for him when he said, ‘‘ Now I will trouble 
you, if you ‘please, for those papers,” and 
held out his hand. ‘I cannot give them to 
you,” I replied, point blank. 

“ You cannot give them to me now?” he 
repeated. 

“No. Moreover the packet is sealed. I 
do not see, on second thoughts, what harm 
I can do you—now that it is out of your 
father’s hands—by keeping it until to-mor- 
row, when I will return it to your brother, 
from whom it came.” 

** He will not be in London,” he answered 


: doggedly. He stepped between me and the 


door with looks which I did not like. Atthe 
same time I felt that some allowance must 
be made for a man treated in this way. 

am sorry,’ I said, “but I cannot do 
what you ask. I will do this, however. If 
you think the delay of importance, and will 
give me your brother’s address in Liverpool, 
I will undertake to post the letter to him at 
once.” 

He considered the offer, eyeing me the 
while with the same disfavor which he had 
exhibited inthe drawing-room. At last he 
said slowly :— 

_ “Tf you will do that?” 

“I will,’ I repeated. ‘I will do in im- 
mediately.” 

He gave me the direction—‘‘ George 
Ritherdon, at the London and North 
Western Hotel, Liverpool,” and in return I 
gave him my own name and address. Then 
I parted from him, with a civil good-night on 
either side—and little liking I fancy—the 
clocks ' striking midnight, and the servanis 


_ coming in as I passed out into the cool dark- 


‘bess of the square. 

Late as it was, I went straight to my club, 
determined that as I had assumed the re- 
sponsibility there should be no laches on my 


part. There I placed the packet, together 
with a short note explaining how it came 
into my posession, in an outer envelope, and 

dropped the whole duly directed and stamped 

into the nearest pillar box. I could not 

register it at that hour, and rather than wait 

until next morning, I omitted the precau- 

tion, merely requesting Mr. Ritherdon to 

acknowledge its receipt. 

Well, some days passed, during which it 
may be imagained that I thought no little 
about my odd experience. It was the story 
of the lady and the tiger over again. I had 
the choice of two alternatives, at least. I 
might either believe the young fellow’s © 
story, which certainly had the merit of ex- 
plaining in a fairly probable manner an oc- 
curence of so odd a character as not to lend 
itself freely to explanation. Or I might dis- 
believe this story, plausible in its very 
strangeness as it was,in favor of my own 
vague suspicions. Which was I to do? 

Well, I set out by preferring the former 
alternative. This, notwithstanding that 1 
had to some extent committed myself against 
it by withholding the papers. But with each 
day that passed without bringing me an an- 
swer from Liverpool, I leaned more and 
more to the other side. I began to pin my 
faith to the tiger, adding each morning a 
point to the odds in the animal’s favor. So 
it went on until ten days had passed. 

Then a little out of curiosity, but more, 
I gravely declare, because I thought it the 
right thing to do, I resolved to seek out 
George Ritherdon. I had no difficulty in 
Jearning where he might be found. I turned 
up the firm of Ritherdon Brother’s, (George) 
and Gerald), cotton spinners, and India 
merchants, in the first directory I consulted, 
And about noon the next day I called at 
their place of business, and sent in my card 
to the senior partner. I waited five minutes 
—curiously scanned by the porter, who no 
doubt saw a likeness between me and his 
employer—and then I was admitted to the 
latter’s room. 

He was a tall man with a fair beard, not 
one whit like Gerald; and yet tolerably good- 
looking; if I say more, 1 shall seem to be 
describing myself. I fancied him to be balder 
about the temples, however, and grayer and 
more careworn than the man I amin the 
habit of seeing in my shaving-glass. His 
eyes, too, had a hard look, and he seemed in © 
ill health. All these things I took ia’later. 
At the time I only: noitced his clothes. 
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“ and the young one’s tale is true after all!” 
George Ritherdon was in deep mourning. 

“1 wrote to you,” I began, taking the seat 
to which he alte, * about afortnight ago.” 

He looked at my card which he held in his 
hand, “I think not,” he said slowly. 

* Yes,” I repeated. ‘‘ You were then at 
the London and Northwestern Hotel, in 
Liverpool.”’ 

‘He was stepping to his writing-table, but 
hestoppedabruptly. ‘ I was in Liverpool,” 

he answered in a different tone, “‘ but I was 
not at that hotel. You are thinking of my 
brother, are you not?” 

“No,” I said. ‘It was your brother who 
told me you were there.” : 

“* Perhaps you had better explain what 
was the subject of your letter,”’ he suggested 
speaking in the weary tone of one returning 
to a painful subject. 
@ great trouble lately, and this may have 
been overlooked.” 

I said I would, and as quickly as possible 
told the main facts of my strange visit to 
Fitzharding Square. He was much moved, 
walking up and down the room as he listened, 
and giving vent to exclamations from time 
to time, until I came to the arrangement I 
had finally made with his brother. Then he 
raised his hand as one might do in pain. 

“ Enough!” he cried, abruptly. ‘ Barnes 
told me a rambling tale of some stranger. 
I understand it all now.” 

“So do I, I think,” I replied, dryly. 
* Your brother went to Liverpool and singl 
ceived the papers in your name.” 

He murmured what I took for “‘ Yes.” 
But he did not utter a single word of ac- 
knowledgement to me, or of reprobation of 
his brother’s deceit. I thought some such 
words should have been spoken, and I let 
my feelings carry me away. ‘“ Let me tell 
you,” I said warmly, “ that your brother is 
a 

“Hush!” he said, holding up his hand 
again. “ He is dead.” 


T have been through. 
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ead!” I repeated, shocked andamazed 

* Have you not read it in the papers? ‘It 
is in all the papers,” he said wearily. “He 
committed suicide—God forgive him for it! 
—at Liverpool, at the hotel you mentioned, 
and the day after you saw him.” 

And so it was. He had committed some 
serious forgery—he had always been wild, 
though his father, slow to see it, had only 
lately closed his purse to him—and the forged 
signatures had come into his brother’s power. 
He had cheated his brother before. There 
had long been bad blood between them, the 
one being as cold business-like and masterful 
as the other was idle and jealous. 

‘I told him,” the elder said to me, shading 
his eyes with his hand, “that I should let 
him be prosecuted—that I would not protect 
or shelter him. The threat nearly drove 
him mad, and while it was hanging over 
him, I wrote to disclose the matter to Sir 
Charles. Gerald thought his last chance lay 
in recovering this letter unread. The proofs 
against him destroyed, he might laugh at me. 
His first attempts failed, and then he planned 
with Barnes’ cognizance to get possession of 
the packet by drugging my father’s whiskey. 
Barnes’ courage deserted him, he called you 
in, and—and you know the rest.”” 

“ But,” I said softly, ‘“‘ your brother did 
get the letter—at Liverpool.’ 

George Ritherdon groaned. “ Yes,” he 
said, “he did. But the proofs were not en- 
closed. After writing the outside letter I 
changed my mind and withheld them, ex- 
plaining my reasons within. He found his 
plot laid in vain, and it was under the shock 
of this disappointment—the packet lay be- 
fore him resealed and directed to me—that 
he—that he did it. Poor Gerald!” 

** Poor Gerald!’’ I said. What else re- 
mained to be said ? 

It may be a survival of superstition, yet, 
when I dine in Baker Street now, I take 
some care to go home by any other route 
than that through Fitzhardinge Square. 


' Fare in a sheltered nook, 
T’vemet in these calm days, a smiling flower, 
A lonely aster, trembling by a brook 


And told my mind 
Thatshould old age to childhood call me beck, 
Some sunny days and flowers I still might find 
Along life’s weary track. 
Joun Mowarp Bryant. 


At noon’s warm, quiet hour. 
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THE GLEN. 


By Helen Luqueer. 


TT was a deep, dark, rugged glen where a 

stream wended its swift current over 
mossy stones, and whose banks were fringed 
with laurel, and the lovely green fern 
plumes, and whose upward sweep termi- 
nated in rugged cliffs crowned with rustling 
hemlock and pines. 

In it two gentleman friends were fishing, 
and as one held aloft a speckled beauty to 
be admired by his companion, a musical 
female voice from an overhanging rock ex- 
claimed :— 


“Lovely! Hold it up a moment longer, . 


please.”’ 

Glancing upward in astonishment, Harry 
Esterbrook saw through a network of foli- 
age, a fair young face, whose color reminded 
him of milk and roses, out of which beamed 
a pair of soft, dark eyes, and with a head 
crowned by an abundance of fluffy golden 
hair. He also noted the lines of a very 
shapely figure in a half-kneeling position, 
supporting upon one knee a sketch book, 
and the swift glancing of a white hand, as 
the owner thereof sketched the fish he had 
been so unceremoniously bidden to hold 
aloft. 

Rapidly and skillfully moved the fingers, 
while the pretty head turned with infinite 
grace, new intent upon her work, and now 
upon the scene below. 

“There that will do. Thanks,’ was ex- 
claimed, and before Harry had time to inter- 
fere or realize the irksomeness of bis posi- 
’ tion, the girl had uttered her laconic cour- 
tesy, and was gone. 

“Whew!” whistled young Marlon. “Talk 
of nymphs!” 

“I should think as much,’’ returned 
Harry, dropping the fish, and scrambling up 
the steep bank to the spot where the un- 
known divinity had disappeared, but only to 
find a handful of half-withered wild flowers 
and a blue ribbon, which evidently had 
served to bind back her golden tresses. 

**How upon earth could she have disap- 
peared so quickly?” thought he, pausing to 
listen for some sound of retreating steps or 
rustling garments, but only the murmuring 
of the wind, the whispering leaves, the glad 


song of birds, and the babbling of 
reaches his ears. 


A shout and a derisive laugh from his 
friend recalled him to his senses, and he 
scrambled down again to be received with @ 
fire of raillery. 

“Say, old fellow,” exclaimed Maslow; 
how you did seize and swallow the bait. 
hey?” 

don’t understand.” 

‘“* Why, that pretty tableau gotten up we a 
party of girls on purpose to start a flirta- 
tion.” 

‘© T saw only one, Fred, an 

‘‘Bah! I'll wager this Arcadia is infested 
with city boarders, and that we have been 
tracked, and you ensnared.” 

‘“*T think you are mistaken. The lady 
was certainly an artist-enthusiast, and forgot 
the proprieties in her desire to reproduce 
the picture.” 

“That is all sheer nonsense. She could’ 
never have caught even the outlines, much 
less a picture, in that brief moment.”. 

‘* Well, whoever she was, or what her 
purpose, hers was the fairest, loveliest face 
I ever looked upon.” 

Marlow groaned as he saw Harry deposit. 
the blue ribbon within his vest, and next. 
his heart, and exclaimed: 

** Done for my boy, done for! I shall 
expect to see you exchange angling for 
speckled beauties, to that of the nymph of 
the glen. But keep up heart. She is a 
woman, and curiosity will bring her back 
to-morrow.” 

‘* Heaven grant it,’’ laughed Harry Ester- 
brook, as he reeled up his line. ‘ The sum 
is down, and I am as hungry as a hunter, 8@ 
we will hasten back to Mother Kouse and 
her smoking supper.”’ 

Mother Kouse” was proprietress of 
lovely backwoods farm at almost the end of 
civilization amid the wilds of the hills of 
New York. But her abode had become 
quite the resort of gentlemen tourists, espe 
cially those who were given to. piscatory 
sports. Consequently young Marlow and ~ 
Esterbrook were passing their vacation from 
city turmoil, dust, and duty in the rude and 
isolated place. 

Daily they frequented the glen where 
they had seen the young artist, and te 
Harry, at least, it was a source of disap- 
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pointment that she came no more, or that 
by questioning old Mrs. Kouse never so 
much he failed to learn anything inp 
her. 

One day, however, some weeks latter eub- 
sequent to their episode in the glen they 


* again saw the lady, and this time followed 
by a huge Newfoundland dog.’ As he 


neared them Marlow exclaimed, but under 
his breath :— 
. “As! predicted, Harry, here is your 

* Hist!” returned his companion, quite 
pale with excitement. 

The path was a narrow one and rough, 
and instinctively Esterboook stepped aside 
to admit the passage of the lady and her 
noble attendant, and doffing his hat as they 
approached. But instead, going forward 
the girl paused, and said:— 

**] beg your pardon, sirs. I came to 


. show you my picture of yourselves and the 


glen.” 

As she spoke, she opened a portfolio she 
«arried for inspection. The gentlemen drew 
mear as she. hastily turned the leaves, and 
discovered a sketch that brought an excla- 
mation of admiration from both bearded 
lips. There was the glen, dark, deep and 
full of shadows, Marlow, true to life, sitting 
on a rock patiently awaiting a nibble, with 
Hsterbrook standing upon some water- 
kissed stones in mid-stream holding aloft a 
trout over which a stray sunbeam was play- 
ing, having stolen its way through the net- 
work of foliage, and so forth, to brighten 
the scene. 

The sketch was, indeed, one of great truth 
and beauty, and full of spirit, and Ester- 
brook exclaimed :-— 

* It is very striking and truthful.” 

‘* And you have done us great honor,’’ 
added Marlow, fixing upon her admiring 
but somewhat bold glances. 

She turned from him, and addressing Es- 
terbrook said :— 

“I hope I may be excused for venturing 
to meet you. Indeed, I fear it is not just 
right, but I wish to ascertain if such sketches 
have any value, that is, if they can command 
any price.” 

“Indeed, yes,’’ Harry responded, with 
deferential enthusiasm. ‘‘ I was just wish- 
ing to become the owner of this little gem 
at any cost.”’ 

“Oh, thanks! It was not for the purpose 
of selling it that I came, but ’’—the color 
deepened in her cheeks, while her soft, dark 


eyes modestly sought the ground—“ but to 
learn ‘if ‘there was any place in the great 


cities where one could find a market for such 
simple\sketches from nature ? ”’ 

** Certainly, if one had some disinterested 
friend to sell them, such, for instance, 
my companion,’’ broke in Marlow, th 
rather intent upon teasing Harry than as- 
sisting the girl. 

But instinctively catching soom hidden 
meaning in the glance of his laughing eyes, 
she flushed up to the very temples, while 
the instinct of her great dog told him that 
his young mistress needed his care, and he 
crowded close to her side, and showing 
sharp and ugly teeth, uttered a low growl. 

Harry Esterbrook ‘turned one swift light- 


ning glance of reproof upon his friend,” 


and then, disregarding his speech, explained 
to the young lady the course she would have 
to persue in order to sell her productions, 


and taking out his note-book wrote for her . 


a few addresses. 

The girl expressed her thanks in well- 
chosen words, and fimighed by saying, with — 
a most bewitching snsile:— 

**T am such a little barbarian of the beth 
woods that I know very little of the traffic 
of the great world, and I thank you exceed- 
ingly, sir, for your kindness and advise. 
You have placed me under great obligation; 
and, but for my needs, I fear I should never 
have had the courage to come to you at all.” 

**T am giad to have been even of the least 
service to you, and would own the favor 
more than repaid would you sell. me this 
little sketch,”’ returned Esterbrook. 

She lifted questioning eyes to his face for 
a moment, and reading truth and sincerity 
in the handsome, manly features, answered: 

* Indeed, sir, it is of little value to me, 
and you are welcome to it,’’ 

**T could not accept it without some re- 
muneration, he urged, taking from her the 
picture, and leaving in her little hand a bank- 
note for a considerable amount. Then he 
added:— 

** Should this sketch bring you other or- 
ders to whom shall I address them?” 

The girl hesitated, blushed, and replied;— 
_ ** Marcha Martin, at Brookville post-office. 
Thanks. Good-afternoon.”’ 

She swept a graceful courtesy to Ester- 
brook, and disdaining even a glance toward 
Marlow, turned away, and, followed by her 
great dog, disappeared down the windings of 
the brook path, 
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_ “Not a very high-sounding name, and 
Brookville is at least ten miles away,” ex- 
claimed Marlow, bursting into a laugh. 
“ Very unsophisticated for one who talks so 
prettily and gracefully. Trust me, old fel- 
low, she is an accomplished humbug.”’ 

“* She is a lady!” answered Harry wrath- 


ful, “‘and you treated her with anything 


but politeness or consideration. If I were a 
gentleman ”—— 

‘Never mind, old boy, you are struck 
bad, that’s plain, but don’t let’s quarrel. I 
contend that this Marcha Martin is some 
city flirt out on a lark, and that her educa- 
tion and manners do not in the least fit her 
name or station or habitation, and that she 
will turn out to be Mrs. or Miss Angelica 
Fitzsomething.”’ 

Marlow’s raillery became quite boister- 
ous, when, upon inquiry, no such person as 
Marcha Martin was known by Mother Kouse, 
and she declared she “‘ guessed she knowed 
everybody in that here community.” 

One night toward the end of their sojourn 
with her, the old lady appeared at the door 
of their chamber bearing a lamp in her 
hand, and arousing both from sound slum- 
ber to the consciousness that a terrible 
storm was raging without. 

**T want to know is one of ye,” she said, 
“ will git up, and go with me to Leslie’s? 
The boy what cone after me, says the old 
man is struck dead, and she is in an. awful 
way all alone with him.”’ 

The request was screamed even above the 
roar of the tempest, and, setting down her 
lamp, she departed, taking it for granted 
that common humanity would prompt her 
gentlemen boarders to give assistance at the 
call of distress. 

“* Who is old Leslie, and who is she?”’ 
questioned Marlow in accents of disgust. 

“Tt makes no difference,” answered 
Harry, springing up and hastily dressing. 

** All right, old fellow, but I don’t belong 
to the modern philanthropist school, and so 
will sleep while you are being drenched in 
searching for some old hag of a woman to 
comfort, As for the old man struck dead, 
may his soul rest in peace. ”’ 

Marlow turned over for a final nap as his 
friend donned a mackintosh and hastened 
down the narrow and dark stairs. 

At their foot he met Mrs. Kouse ready 
for the tedious walk of half a mile through 
the storm. 

+ “I thought it would be you,’’ she said. 


She led the way, followed by Harry and 
the boy who carried a lantern, which feebly 
lighted the path. After a weary march they 
came to a little red cottage (perched upon 
the hillside) of rather a dilapidated appear- 
ance, though in the gloom neither that nor 
the neatly kept flower garden that surrounded 
were apparent. 

Mother Kouse led the way to the back of 
the house and through the kitchen door into 
a tiny sitting-room, out of which opened a 
bed-room. In it burned a bright lamp, dis- 
closing the still, rigid form of one who had 
commenced the sleep of death, and also that 
of a solitary figure kneeling by his side. 

At the touch of Mother Kouse, she arose 
to her feet, and turning a sad, white face 
upon them, disclosed to the startled young 
gentleman the lovely features of the nymph 
of the gien. 

The next morning when the storm had 
spent itself, and the glad sun brightened the 
refreshed hills, Harry Esterbrook entered 
their chamber, and aroused his companion. 

“* Well, old fellow,’’ said Marlow, sitting 
up with many a yawn, and rubbing his eyes, 
‘* have you buried the old man and comforted. 
the ancient relict ? ” 

“No, but I have found the lady who 
made the sketch of us in the glen.” 

‘*Hal And so Miss Marcha was not a 
nymph after all?” 

‘“ And a lady of culture and refinement 
who has traveled in many land and studied 
under famous masters,’’ 

‘“ Whew! Just as I told you, she was 
masquerading.” 

“You are mistaken. It was chance that 
threw her in our way, and necessity that 
drove her to consult us. Stranded in these 
wilds where three years since she came for 
a summer with her invalid father, and where 
he was stricken with that living death, 
paralysis, they rented a little tenant cottage 
belonging to the Kouse farm, and have 
lived, not existed, ever since. The last 
stroke came even as their last penny was 
gone, and left the poor young thing father- 
less and desolate.’’ 


‘* How romantic! I believe I will valse in 


‘myself and play benefactor.” 


Esterbrook turned upon his friend witha 
searching rebuke that sobered and silenced 
him. 
“Well, joking aside, what can be done 
for her? I am not so bad a fellow as.you 
think.”’ 
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“She will accept no assistance from us, 
arid has planned with Mother Kouse to sell 
their few effects and go to the city, where 
he intends to support herself by her art.’ 

“ Poor, deluded thing! ’’ murmured Mar- 
low. 

“ Well, I can waste nomoretime. I have 
‘breakfasted and must return to Mr. 
Leslie’s.” 

“Not Martin then 

“No, she gave a fictitious name. But I 
am off, so take care of yourself.”’ 

In a little studio opposite the little sitting- 
room Harry found Miss Marian Leslie. 
She was calm, but with evidences of many 
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tears about her pretty brown eyes that 
touched the tender heart of the young fellow 
inexpressibly, and the intonations, of his 
voice and gentleness of manner spoke of the 
kindest sympathy. 

When all was over, her dead shut forever 
out of her sight, she gladly accepted the 
escort of Mrs. Kouse’s boarder to her new 
home in the city, where her struggles for 
livelihood soon ended in that of wifehood, 
for Harry Esterbrook was too madly in love 
to be denied, and Marlow declares that 
search as he may or where there will never 
again be found such another “‘ Nymph of the 
Glen.” 


A MARVELOUS ESCAPE. 
By George Brancroft Griffith. 


ANY years ago, two Moravian mis- 
sionaries, who were stationed at Lab- 
rador, at a place called Nain, set out on a 
journey, in a sleige over the ice, to one of 
their settlements situated further north. 
They started early in the morning. The 
weather was all that could be wished to 
favor their journey. In those northern re- 
gions the air is clear and biting, to an ex- 
tent never known in more temperate cli- 
mates. The members of their party were 
each wrapped up warmly and anticipated a 
pleasant ride. Their sledge was drawn by 
dogs, and driven by an Esquimaux Indian. 
Another sledge followed, in which were 
other natives, who were friends of the mis- 
sionaries, and among them was a woman and 
Her child. 

The whole party were in high spirits. 
They had one hundred and fifty miles to go, 
which they expected to accomplish in about 
two days, as most of the way was over the 
frozen sea, and the sledges ran with ease, 
and the dogs were fresh and in full vigor. 
After they,had journeyed some hours, and 
were a long distance from the shure, upon 
the clear glistening ice that covered the 
ocean, they met a sledge containing some 
strange Esquimaux Indians. These natives 
were hastening for the land as quickly as 
possible. They barely stopped a moment, 
and advised the missionaries to return at 
once to the shore. They gave no reasons 


for their advice, and, as the missionaries 

could see no cause for returning, it was not 

heeded by them. The weather was fair. 

Hardly a cloud was seen in the sky. The 

frozen ocean as far as the eye could reach, 
was as motionless as though the treacherous 

waves beneath were chained forever. Not 

many moments passed, however, before 

their driver thought he perceived what is 

called a ground swell under the ice. He — 
jumped from the sledge. Lying down, he 
placed his ear upon the frozen surface. Hé 
then distinetly heard a hollow grating and 
roaring noise, that seemed as if ascending 
from the abyss beneath. The travelers now 
quickened the pace of their dogs. ‘Soon the 
motion of the sea under the ice was more 
perceptible. The drivers turned for the 
shore, and urged the dogs for their utmost 
speed. The wind soon began to blow, and 
dark clouds seemed to rise up almost as if 
by magic from the horizon. The ice began 
to break. It opened here’ and there, in fis- 
sures and cracks, one or two feet wide. 
These were rapidly crossed by the frightened 
company, and still they urged forward their 
dogs on their perilous way. ! 

But now the warning signs increased. As 
the sun descended to the west, the wind rose 
toa storm. The snow upon the rocks and 
mountainous ledges of the coast was, vio- 
lently driven up by occasional gusts, and 
filled the atmosphere. The ground swell in- 
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_ceeded in their hazardous attempt, 
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creased so much, that the vast body of ice, 
upreared by a, troubled ocean beneath, 
heaved fearfully in many places, and rose 
slowly like gathering waves. The sledges 
no longer moved swiftly and smoothly along, 
but could with difficulty be preserved from 
overturning. Loud noises, too, were heard 
in the distance, resembling discharges of 
cannon, occasioned by the breaking up of 
the ice. The Esquimaux eagerly strove to 
reach the shore; but it soon appeared evi- 
dent that the ice would burst midway be- 
tween them and the land. As they neared 
the coast the prospect before them was truly 
The ice was grinding and breaking 
into w thousand pieces against the preci- 
pices, with a tremendous noise, which added 
to the raging of the wind, and the snow- 
storm driving about in the air, utterly pre- 
vented their hearing or seeing anything dis- 
tinctly. It was with the utmost difficulty 
the terrified dogs could be urged forward, 
amid the rising and falling of the icy sea. 
The drivers paused a few moments, in a sort 
of mute despair, then seizing the critical 


moment, when the trembling mass dashed _ 


wildly to the level of the coast, they drove 
their sledges furiously along it, and suc- 
They 
had hardly time to look around them after 
gaining the land, when the part ‘of the ice 
from which they had just made their escape 
burst asunder, and the water forced itself 
from below. In an instant the whole frozen 
mass, in the wildest imaginable ruin, broke 
loose. The vast surface, as far as the eye 
could reach, was crumbling, crushing. piling. 
and tossing itself madly, amidst a clamor 
utterly indescribable, and through which 
the braying of a thousand trumpets could no 
more have been heard than the puny voice 
of a-child, 

The missionaries were - overwhelmed with 
amazement at their marvelous escape, and 
even the pagan Esquimaux expressed grati- 
tude to God on account of their deliverance. 
Their first care was to build a snow-house, 
about thirty paces from the beach, and very 
glad were they to creep into its shelter, 
thanking God for this place of refuge from 
the stormy wind and cold, which were so 
violent as to deprive them almost of breath 
and vital warmth. Having sung a hymn, 
the whole party lay down and composed 


_ themselves to rest. The natives were all 


soon asleep, but the missionary Liebisch 
could not repose, owing in part to the 
\ 


dreadful roaring and tumult, and also. tie 
suffered severe pain from sore throat. His 
wakefulness saved the whole. party from 
death in another form. 

About two o’clock in the morning, he per- 
ceived salt water dropping from the snow 
roof. He was just about to give the alarm, 
when a tremenduous surf broke close to the 
hut, and carried away the slab of snow 
placed before the entrance. He instantly 
awoke the sleepers. One of the Esquimaux 
with his knife, cut a passage through the 
side of the house, and each of the others, 
seizing a part of the baggage, rushed out. 
The poor woman with her child fled in terror 
to a neighboring eminence, whither they all 
followed and took shelter behind a rock, 
which they had scarcely done, when a second’ 
wave swept away the snow hut. Cutting 
holes in the snow, they tried to find a partial 
covert, but during the remainder of the night 
they suffered much on account of the wind, 
sleet, and snow. As soon as the miserable 
hours of darkness were passed, they gazed 
around and raw not a vestage of ice re- 
maining. All before them was the open sea. 

As soon thereafter as possible, the Esqui- 
maux built a second hut, eight feet square 
and six feet high; but now another terrible 
calamity pressed upon them, Famine, a 
fiercer enemy than cold, came on apace; 
their slender stock of provisions, though 
doled out in pittances, could not possibly 
last long and their was no prospect of their 
being able soon to quit this dreary place, 
and reach the home they had left. 

Only two ways were left for eseape— 
either to attempt the passage over the wild 
and unfrequented mountain, Kiglapeit, or 
wait for the sea to freeze again. A biscuit 
and a half a day was the allowance for each. 
The poor natives were soon so sorely pinched 
with hunger, that they devoured an old sack 
made of fish-skins. While they were at 
this strange meal they kept singing. ‘‘ You 
were a sack but a little while ago, but now 
you are food for us.” Their spirits, too, 
began to sink, but happily, they found re- 
fuge from their miseries in sleep, as they 
possess the convenient faculty of being able 
to go to rest whenever they please, and can, 
if necessary, sleep for days and nights to- 
gether. 

Meanwhile the Moravians kept sad and 
anxious watch, looking forth wistfully from 
their snowy shelter over the wide waste 
around, The poor dogs had now fasted 
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four days; and another source of disquiet a weary, fearful journey. They made a last 
was occasioned by the mildness of the air, meal of the remainder of their provisions, 
which thawed the roof so that their clothes and by dint of boldness and skill, arrived at 
were thoroughly soaked, and they had nota length at Nain, to the'great joy of the whole 
dry place to lay on. At length, after re- settlement, and especially of their families, 
maining six days in this miserable place, who had been reduced almost to despair of 
they resolved to attempt to return to Nain. ever beholding them again. 

There was only one way to effect this; and This is but one of the many perils and 
their Esquimaux driver ran forward as a escapes of which the Moravians speak in 
sort of pioneer to find the track. The their mission to Labrador. 

brethren followed with their sledge. It was 


ai 


THE HAPPY LOVERS. 


‘HEY had no “ partings in the wood,” 
No “ meetings in the hawthorn lane,” 
** Beside the sea,’ they never stood, 
Nor “‘ watched the sunset after rain.’’ 
Their pathway was the busy street, 
Their trysting-place the office stair, 
Yet well I know joy more complete 
Did never visit mortal pair. 


And why should rustic love alone 
Be decked with all poetic art ? 
These dull, gray city walls have known 
The beating of a nation’s heart. 
The weary workers come and go; 
The secret of each soul is dumb; 
Yet still at times a radiant glow 
Across their way worn lives may come. 


And these, my happy lovers, knew 
Hard toil, small wage, and scanty fare; 
The skies they saw were never blue, 
But Love made gladness everywhere. 
His step upon the office floor 
Was sweet to her as thrush’s song; 
Her face that passed the open door 
_For him made sunshine all day long. 


And doubtless, though these two would fain 
Have left awhile the city’s roar 
To loiter down a country lane, 
Or linger by some lonely shore; 
Yet sometimes Fate was kind, as when 
They traveled by ‘‘ the Underground,” 
And in a carriage meant for ten, 
No other than themselves they found. 


Yet laugh ?—My lay is dull, I know; 
Truth needs a daintier garb than this; 
A gayer scene let others show, 
My lovers dwell in happy bliss. 
So let the world wheel on its way, 
Earth holds not out a dearer crown; 
_God give the same to all, I pray, 
Who live and die in London Town. 


| 
| 
Mary MAcLEop. 


AN UNFORTUNATE MATCH. 


CHAPTER VI. 


EANWHILE Irene, unconscious how 
her work of charity will influence her 
future, is sitting with a trembling heart by 
the bedside of the laundress’s niece. She is 
unused to sickness or to death, but she 
knows now that the one can only vanish 
hence before the presence of the other; for 
the parish doctor met her on her entrance 
to the cottage, and answered her questions 
about Myra with the utmost frankness. 

“She may linger,’? he said doubtfully. 
“but it is more likely that she will not. 
She has been breaking up for some time 
past, and has not suffcient strength to rally 
from this last attack. I shall be here again 
in the morning, but as I can do her no good 
it would be useless my staying now.”” And 
the doctor mounted his stout cob, and trotted 
off in another direction. 

Irene stood watching him till he was out 
of sight, and then turned into the cottage 
with a sigh. When the doctor leaves the 
house in which a patient Jies in extremis, it 
seems as if death had already entered there, 

There is do cessation of business in Mrs. 
Cray’s dwelling, though her niece does lay 
dying. People who work hard for their 
daily bread cannot afford time for sentiment, 
and the back kitchen is full of steam and 
soapsuds, and the washerwomen are clank- 
ing backwards and forwards over the wet 
stones in their pattens, to wring and hang 
out the linen, and the clatter of tongues, 
and rattling of tubs, and noise of the children 
are so continuous that Irene has difficulty 
at first in making herself heard. But the 
child who took the message up to the court 
has been on the lookout for her, and soon 
brings Mrs. Cray into the front kitchen, full 
of apologies for having kept her waiting. 

“I’m sure it’s vastly good of you, mum, 
tocome down a second time to-day, and I 
hope you don’t think I make too free in 
sending up the gal’s message to you; but 
she has been that restless and uneasy since 
you left her this morning, that I haven’t 
been able to do nothing with her, and the 
first words she say, as I could — 
was, ‘ Send for the lady!’ ”’ 


** Poor thing!” is Irene’s answer. ‘I 
am afraid the doctor thinks very: badly of 
her, Mrs. Cray.” 

“ Badly of her! Lor’, my dear lady, she’s 
marked for death before the week’s over, as 
sure as you stand there. Why, she’s been 
a fighting for her breath all day, and got the 
rattle in her throat as plain as ever I heard 
it.” 

hush! your voice will reach her,” 
remonstrates Irene, for the laundress is 
speaking, if anything, rather louder than 
usual, 

“It can’t make much difference if it do, 
mum, and it’ll come upon her all the harder 
for not knowing it beforehand. It’s my 
Joel I think of most, for his heart’s just 
wrap up in his cousin, and what he’ll do 
when she’s took, I can’t think. And [ 
haven’t had the courage to tell him it’s so 
near, neather. But you’ll be wanting to go 
up to Myra. She’s ready for you, I'll be 
bound.’”? And Mrs. Cray stands on one 
side to let Irene mount the rickety narrow 
staircase that leads to the second story, and 
up which her feet have passed many times 
during the last few weeks. She traverses 
it now, silently and solemnly, as though a 
silent unseen presence trod every step with 
her, it is so strange to the young to think 
the young lie dying. 

Myra is laid on a small bed close by the 
open lattice and in the full light of the 
setting sun. Her face has lost the deathlike 
ghastliness it wore in the morning, it is 
flushed now, and her éeYes are bright and 
staring. To Irene’s experience she looks 
better, but there is a fearful anxiety pictured . 
on her countenance that was not there 
before. 

‘* Is it true?” she says in a hoarse whis- 
per, as her visitor appears. 

‘* What, Myra!” Irene answers, to gain 
time. But she knows what the girl must 
mean, for the door of her bed-room at the 
top of the litle staircase stood wide open. - 

** What aunt said just now, that I am 
marked for death within the week. A week! 
Oh, it’s a short time—it’s a horribly short 
time!” And she begins to cry weakly, but 


f with short gasps for breath that are very 
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distressing to behold. Irene forgets the 
difference of station between them, she 


forgets everything excepting that here isa 


weak suffering spirit, trembling before the 


Great Inevitable! And she does just what. 


she would have done had Myra been a sister 
of her own—she throws her hat and mantle 
on a chair, and goes up to the bedside, and 
kneels down, and takes the poor dying 
creature in her arms and presses her lips 
upon her forehead. 

“Dear Myra, don’t cry—don’t be fright- 
ened. Remember who is waiting on the 
other side to welcome you.” 

’ The sweet sympathetic tones, the pres- 
sure—above all, the kiss, rouse Myra from 
the contemplation of herself. 

Did—did—you do that?” 

** Do what, dear ?—kiss you?” 


- “Yes. Did I fancy it—or were your lips 


here ? ” touching her forehead. 

** My lips were there, why not? I kissed 
you, that you might know how truly I sym- 
pathize with your present trouble.” 

** You mustn’t doitagain. Ah! you don’t 
guess. You would not do it if you knew— 
My God! my God! and I am going!’ And 
here Myra relapses into her former grief. 

For a moment Irene is silent. She is as 
pure a woman as this world has ever seen, 


‘but she is not ignorant that impurity exists, 


and, like all honorable and high-minded 
creatures, is disposed to deal leniently with 
the fallen. She has suspected more than 
once during her intercourse with Myra, that 
the girl carries some unhappy secret about 
with her, and can well imagine how, in the 
prospect of death the burden may become 
too heavy to be borne alone. So she con- 
siders for a little before she answers, and 
then she takes the white wasted hand in 
hers. 

“Myra, I am sure you are not happy; I 


- am sure you have had some great trouble in 


your life which you have shared with no 
one, and now that you are so ill, the weight 
of it oppresses you. I don’t want to force 
your confidence, but if it would comfort you 
to speak to a friend, remember that I am 
one. I will hear your secret (if you have a 
secret), and I will keep it (if you wish me to 
keep i) uutil my own life’send. Only do 


“now what will make you happy and more 


‘comfortable.”’ 
“ Oh, I can’t—I can’t—I daren’t!” 
**] dare say it will be hard to tell; but 


‘Myra, poor girl, you are soon going where 


no secret can be hid, and I may be able t® 
comfort you a little before you go.” 

‘© If you knew all, you wouldn’t speak to 
me, nor look at me again.” 

“Try me.” 

“1 daren’t risk it. You’re the only com- 
fort that has come to me in this place, and 
yet—and yet,’ she says, panting, as she 
raises derself on one elbow and stares hun- 
grily into Irene’s compassionate face, ‘+ how 
I wish I dared to tell you everything.” 

At this juncture the sound of * thwack- 
ing ’’ is audible from below, and immediately 
followed by the raising of Tommy’s infantine 
voice in discordant cries. 

“*She’s at it again!” exclaims Myra, sud- 
denly and fiercely, as the din breaks up their 
conversation. And then, as though con- 
scious of her impotency to interfere, she 
fell back on her pillow with a little feeble 
wail of despair. Irene flies down-stairs to 
the rescue—more for the sake of the sick 
girl than the child—and finds Tommy howl- 
ing loudly in a corner of the kitchen, while 
Mrs. Cray is just replacing a thick stick, 
which she keeps for the education of her 


- family, on the chimney-piece. 


Tommy been naughty?’ demands 
Irene, deferentially, for it is not always safe 
to interfere with Mrs. Cray’s discipline. 

‘Lor’, yes, mum, he always be. The 
most troublesome child as ever was—up 
everywheres, and over everything, directly 
my back’s turned. And here he’s been up- 
setting the dripping all over the place, and 
taking my clean apron to wipe his muck. 
I’m sure hundreds would never pay me for 
the mischief that boy does. in as many days. 
And he not three till Janniverry.” 

“Let me have him. I'll keep him quiet 
for yop up-stairs,” says Irene, and carries 
off the whimpering Tommy before the 
laundress has time to remonstrate.” 

“ He’s not much the worse, Myra,” she 
says, cheerfully, as she resume her seat by 
the bedside with the child upon her knee. 
** I dare say he does try your aunt’s temper, 
bnt give him one of your grapes, and he’ll 
forget all about it.” 

* But, instead of doing as Irene proposes 
Myra starts up suddenly and seizing the boy 
in her arms, strains him closely to her 
heart, and rocks backwards and forwards, 
crying over him. 

“Oh, my darling, my darling—my poor 
darling! how I wish 1 could take you with 
me! ” 


AN UNFORTUNATE MATOH. 


Tommy, frightened at Myra’s disiress, 

joins his tears with hers, while Irene sits 
by silently astonished. But a light has 
broken in upon her, she understands it all 
now. 
_ Myra,” she says, after a while, “so this 
is the secret that you would not tell me? 
My poor girl, there is no need for you to 
speak.” 

“T couldn’t help it!” bursts forth from 
Myra, ‘‘ no—not if you never looked at me 
again. I’ve borne it in silence for years, 
but it’s been like a knife working in my 
heart the while. And he’s got no one but 
me in the wide world—and now I must leave 
him—I must leave him! Oh, my heart will 
break! 

The child has struggled out of his mother’s 
embrace again by this time (children, as a 
rule, do not take kindly to the exhibition of 
any violent emotion), and stands, with his 
curly head lowered, as though he were the 
offending party, while his dirty little knuckles 
are crammed into his wet eyes. 

Irene takes a bunch of grapes from her 
own offering of the morning, and holds them 
towards him. 

“ Tommy, go and eat these in the corner,” 
she says, with a smile. 

The tear-stained face ia raised to hers— 
the blue eyes sparkle, the chubby fingers 
are outstretched. Tommy is himself again, 
and Irene’s attention is once more directed 
to his mother. 

“ Poor Myra,” she says, consolingly. 

“Don’t touch me!’’ cries the other, 
shrinking from her. ‘‘ Don’t speak to me— 
I ain’t fit you should do either! But I 
couldn’t have deceived you if it hadn’t been 
for aunt. You’re so good, I didn’t like that 
you should show me kindness under false 
pretences, but when I spoke of telling you, 
and letting you go your own way, aunt was 
80 violent—she said the child should suffer 
for every word I said. And so, for his sake, 
I’ve let it go on till now. But ‘twill be 
soon over.’’ 

* Irene is silent, and Myra takes her silence 
for displeasure. 

“Don’t think harshly of me,” she con- 
tinues, in a low tone of deprecation. “I 
know I’m unworthy, but if you could tell 
what your kindness has been to me—like 
cold water to a thirsty soul—you wouldn’t 
blame me so much, perhaps, for the dread 
‘of losing it. And aunt frightened me. 
She’s beat that poor child ’’—with a gasping 


sob—‘ till he’s been black and blue, and I 
knew when I was gone he’d have no one 


but her to look to, and she’ll beat him then’ 


—I know she will—when his poor mother’s 
cold and can’t befriend him. But if she 
does,”’ cries Myra with fierce energy, as she 
clutches [rene by the arm and looks straight 
through her, ‘ if she does, I’ll come back, as 
there’s a God in heaven, and bring it home 
to her!” 

‘“‘She never can ill treat him when you 

are gone, Myra.”’ 
- “She will—she will! She has a hard 
heart, aunt has, and a hard hand, and she 
hates the child—she always has. And he’ll 
be thrown on her for bed and board, and, if 
she can, she’ll kill him! ” 

The thought is too terrible for contempla- 
tion. Myra is roused from the partial stupor 
that succeeds her violence by the feeling of 
Irene’s soft lips again upon her forehead. 

“You did it again!” she exclaims, with 
simple wonder. ‘* You know all—and yet, 
you did it again. O God bless youl—God 
bless you!” and falls herself to kissing and 
weeping over Irene’s hand. 

s*If you mean that I know this child be- 
longs to you, Myra, you are right; I sus- 
pected it long ago; but further than this I 
know nothing. My poor girl, if you can 
bring yourself to confide in me, perhaps I 
may be able to befriend this little one when 
you are gone.”’ 

‘* Would you—really ? ” 

** To the utmost of my power.”’ 

“Then I will tell you everything—every- 
thing! But let me drink first.,’ 

Irene holds a glass of water to her lips, 
which she drains feverishly. A clumping 
foot comes up the staircase, and Jenny’s 
disheveled head is thrust sheepishly into the 
doorway. 

‘* Mother says it’s hard upon seven, and 
Tommy must go to bed.” 

“ Nearly seven!” cries Irene, consulting 
her watch. ‘So it is, and we dine at seven. 
I had no idea it was so late.” 

‘*Oh, don’t leave whispers Myra, 
turning imploring qyes upon her face. 

Irene stands irresolute, she fears that 
Colonel Mordaunt will be vexed at her 
absence from the dinner-table, but she can- 
not permit anything to come between her 


and a dying fellow-creature’s peace of 


mini. So in another moment she has 


scribbled a few lines on a leaf torn from 
her pocket-book, and despatched them to the 
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Court. Tommy is removed by main force to 
his own apartment, and Myra and she are 
comparatively alone. 

“No one can hear us now,’ says Irene, 
as she closes the door and supports the dying 
* ‘woman on her breast. 

“Is three years ago last Chris on 
commences Myra, feebly, “‘ that I took a 
situation at Oxford. Uncle was alive then, 
and he thought a deal of me, and took ever 
so much trouble to get me a situation. I 
was at a hotel—I wasn’t barmaid; I used to 
keep the books and an account of all the 
wine that was given out. But I was often 
in and out of the bar, and I saw a good 
many young gentlemen that way—moatly 
from the colleges, or their friends.”’ 

- Here she paused, and faintly flushes. 

** Don’t be afraid to tell me,’’ comes the 
gentle voice above her. ‘‘I have not been 
tempted in the same way, Myra; if I had 
perhaps I should have fallen, too.” 

**It wasn’t quite so bad as that,” inter- 
poses the sick girl, eagerly, “‘at least, I 
didn’t think so. It’s no use my telling you 
what he was like, or how we came to know 
each other, but after a while he began to 
speak to me and hang about me, and then I 
knew that he was all the world to me—that 
I didn’t care for anything in it, nor out of 
it, except he was there. You know, don’t 
you, what I mean?” 

* Yes, I know.”’ 

*“*He was handsome and clever, and had 
plenty of money, but it would have been 
all the same to me if he had been poor, and 
mean, and ugly, I loved him! O God, how 
I loved him! If it hadn’t been for that, 
worlds wouldn’t have made me do as I do. 
For I thought more of him all through than 
I did of being made a lady.” 

* But he could not have made you that, 
2ven in name, without marrying you, 
Myra.” 

** But he did—at least—Oh, it’s a bitter 
story from beginning to end! Why did I 
ever try to repeat it?”’ 

“ It is very bitter; but it is very common, 
Myra. lam feeling for you with every wotd 
you utter.” 

‘* He persuaded me to leave the hotel with 
him. I thought at the time that he meant 
to act fairly by me, but I’ve come to believe 
that he deceived me from the very first. 
Yet he did love me, oh, I am sure he loved 
~ me almost as much as I loved him, until he 
wearied of me and told me so.” 


** You found it out, you mean. He could 
not be so cruel as to tell you.” 

“Oh, yes, he did! Do you think I would 
have left him else? He told me that he 
should go abroad and leave me, that he was 
bitterly ashamed of himself, that it would 
be better if we were both dead, and that, if 
he could, he would wipe out the remem- 
brance of me with his blood. All that, and 
@ great deal more; and I have never for- 
gotten it, and I never shall forget it. I be- 
lieve his words will haunt me wherever I 
may go—even into the other world! ”’ 

She had become so excited, and her ex- 
citement is followed by so much exhaustion, 
that Irene is alarmed, and begs her to delay 
telling the remainder of her story until she 
shall be more composed. 

** No, no, 1 must finish it now, I shall 
never be quiet until I have told you all. 
When he said that, my blood got up, andl 
left him. My Cousin Joel had been hang- 
ing about the place after me, and I left 
straight off and came back home with him.” 

** Without saying a word to—to—the per- 
son you have been speaking of ?”’ 

“He wanted to get rid of me; why should 
I saya word tohim? But I grieved after- 
wards—I grieved terribly, and when the 
child was born, I would have given the 
world to find him again.”’ 

** Did you ever try?” 

“Try! I’ve traveled miles and miles, and 
walked myself off my feet to find him. I’ve 
been to Oxford and Fretterly (that was the 
village we lived at), and all over London, 
and I can hear nothing. I’ve taken situa- 
tions in both these towns, and used his 
name right and left, and got no news of 
him. There are plenty that bear the same 
name, I don’t doubt, but I’ve never come 
upon any trace of him under it, and l’ve 
good reason to believe that it was not his 
right une.” 

** What is the name you knew him by, 
then, Myra?” 

Hamilton,” 

‘Hamilton. That isn’t acommon name.” 

* But it’s not his. I’ve found that out 
since, for | know he belonged to the college, 
and there wasn’t a gentleman with that 
name there all through the term. His love 


was false, and his name was false, and ~ 


everything that took place between us was 
faise. He decieved me from first to last, 
and I’m dying before I can bring him to 
book for it!” 


» 
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“ You shouldn’t think of that now, Myra. 
You should try to forgiven him, as you hope 
that your own sins will be forgiven.” 

IT could have forgiven him if it hadn’t 
been for Tommy, But to think of that poor 
child left worse than alone in this wretched 
world— his mother dead and his father not 
owning him—is enough to turn me bitter, if 
I hadn’t been so before. Aunt will ill-use 
him; she’s barely decent to him now, when 
I pay for his keep, and what she’ll do when 
he’s thrown upon her for everything, I 
daren’t think—and I shall never lie quiet in 
my gravel” 

“Myra, don’t let that thought distress 
you. I will look after Tommy when you are 

ne.”’ 

“T know you’re very good. You'll be 
down here every now and then with a play- 
thing or a copper for him—but that won’t 
prevent her beating him between whiles. 
He’s a high spirited child, but she’s nearly 
taken his spirit out of him already, and he’s 
dreadfully frightened of her, poor lamb! 
He’ll cry himself to sleep every night when 
I’m in the churchyard!” And the tears 
steal meekly from beneath Myra’s half-closed 
eyelids, and rolled slowly down her cheeks. 

shall not, Myra,’ says Irene, ener- 
getically. ‘Give the child into my charge, 
and I’ll take him away from the cottage and 
see that he is properly provided for.” 

* You will take.him up to the Court and 
keep him like your own child? He is the 
son of a gentleman,” says poor Myra, with 
a faint spark of pride. Irene hesitates, 
Has she been promising more than she will 
be able toperform? Yetshe knows Colonel 
Mordant’s easy nature, and can almost 
answer for his compliance with any of ber 
wishes. 

“Oh, if you could! ’’ exclatms the dying 
mother, with clasped hands. ‘If I thought 
that my poor darling would live with you, I 
could die this moment and be thankful!” 

“ He shall live with me, or under my care,” 
cries Irene. promise you!” 

“ Will you swearit! Oh, forgive me! 1 
am dying.” 

swear 

‘Oh, thank God, who put it in your heart 
tosayso! Thank God! Thank God!” 

She lies back on her pillows, exhausied by 
her own emotion, while her hands are 
feebly clasped around those of her benefac- 
tress, and her pale lips keep murmuring at 
intervals, ‘“‘ Thank God!” 


“Tf you please, mum, the colonel’s sent 
the pony-chaise to fetch you home, and he 
hopes as you’ll go immediate.” 

‘“‘The carriage!’’? says Irene, 
** Then I must go.” 

“Oh, I had something more to tell you! ait 
exclaims Myra; ‘‘I was only waiting for 
the strength. You ought to know all; I~ 
I 

**T cannot wait to hear it now, dear Myra. 
I am afraid my husband will be angry. But 
I will come again to-morrow morning. ”’ 

‘¢ To-morrow morning I may not be here.” 

‘*No, no, don’t think it! We shall meet 
again. Meanwhile, be comforted. Remem- 
ber, I have promised!” And with a fare- 
well pressure to the sick girl’s hand, Irene 
resumes her walking things, and drives back 
to the Court as quickly as her ponies carry 
will her. Her husband is waiting to receive 
her on the doorstep. 


Colonel Mordaunt is not in the best of 
tempers, at least, for him. The little epi- 
sode which took place between Irene and 
himself relative to her predilection for Mrs. 
Cray’s nurse-child, has made him rather 
sensitive on the subject of everything con- 
nected with the laundress’s cot‘age, and he 
is vexed to-night that she should have neg- 
lected ber guest and her dinner-table, to 
attend the deathbed of what, in his vexa- 
tion, he calls a ‘* consumptive pauper.”’ 

And so, when he puts out his hand to help 
his wife down from her pony-chaise, he is 
most decidedly in that condition domesti- 
cally known as “‘ grumpy.” 

‘“* Take them round to the stable at once,” 
he says, sharply, looking at the ponies and 
addressing the groom. ‘ Why, they’ve 
scarcely a hair unturned; they must have 
been dirven home at a most unusual rate.” 

‘You sent word you wanted me at onee, 
so I thought it was for something partic- 
ular,’ interposes Lrene, standing beside him 


in the porch. 


**Do you hear what I say to you?” he 
repeats to the servants, and “not noticing 
her. ‘“‘ What are you standing dawdling 
there for ?”’ 

The groom touches his hat and drives 
away. 

What is the matter, Philip?” 

* There is nothing the matter that I know 
of.” 

“Why did you send the pony-chaise for 
me, then? Why didn’t you come and feteh 
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me youaself? I would much rather have 
walked home through the fields with you.’’ 

“We cannot both neglect our guests, 
Irene. If you desert them, it becomes my 
duty to try and supply your place.” 

** Why, Aunt Cavendish is not affroated, 
is she? She must know that it’s only once 
ina way. Did you get my note, Philip?” 

**T received a dirty piece of paper with a 
notice that you would not be back to 
dinner.” 

**T thought it would be sufficient,’”’ says 

Irene, sighing softly; and I realy couldn’t 
leave poor Myra, Philip. She is dying as 
fast as it is possible, and she had something 
very particular to tell me. You are not 
angry with me?”’ 
“Angry? Oh, dear, no! Why should I 
be angry? Only I think it would be advis- 
able another time if these paupers’ confi- 
dences were got over in the morning. And 
I certainly do not approve of your being at 
the beck and call of every sick person in the 
village, whether you are fit to attend to them 
or not. You had a bad headache yourself 
when I left you this afternoon.” 

“‘QOh, my poor head! I had forgotten all 
about it. Yes, it was very painful at one 
time, but I suppose my excitement has 
driven the pain away. Philip, I have been 
listening to such a ‘sad story. You know 
the child—the little boy that they said was at 
nuree with Mrs. Cray.’’ 

“IT have heard you mention it. I really 
did not know if ’twas a boy or a girl, or if 
you knew yourself,”’ he replies, indifferently. 

“No, no, of course not,’’ she says, color- 

ing; “but you know what I mean. Well, 
what do you think? It’s a secret, though, 
mind,” lowering her voice; ‘‘ he belongs to 
poor Myra, after all. Isn’t it shocking?” 
. And what is the use of their telling you 
such tales as that?” replies Colonel Mor- 
daunt, angrily. ‘‘I won’t have them defil- 
ing your ears with things that are not fit 
for you to hear. If it is the case, why can’t 
they keep the disgrace to themselves? You 
can do no good by knowing the truth.”’ 

**O Philip, but you don’t understand! It 
was the poor girl told me, and it was such a 
comfort to her—she has no one else to con- 
fide in. And besides, she is so unhappy, 
because Mrs. Cray beats her poor little boy, 
and she is afraid he will be ill-treated when 
she is gone.”’ 

» “ And wants to extract a promise from 
you to go down there every morning and 
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see that her precious offspring has slept and 
eaten well since the day before. No, thank 
you, Irene! I think we’ve had quite enough 
of this sort of thing for the present, and 
when the laundress’s niece is dead, I hope 
that you will confine your charity more to 
home, and not carry it on ad infinitum to the 
third and fourth generation.” 

He makes one step downwards as though 
to leave her then, but she plucks him timidly 
by the sleeve and detains him. 

But Philip—I promised her! 

*¢ Promieed what ! 

‘That I would befriend her child when 
she is gone; that I would take him away 
from Mrs. Cary (she was so miserable about 
him, poor girl, she said she couldn’t die in 
peace), and—and (I do so hope you won’t be 


vexed)—and bring him up under my own — 


care.” 

‘** What!” cries Colonel Mordaunt, rough- 
ly, startled out of all politeness. 

** T promised her I would adopt him; sure- 
ly, it is nothing so very much out of the 
way.” 

“* Adopt a beggar’s brat out of the village 
—a child not born in wedlock—a boy, of all 
things in the world! Irene, you must be 
out of your senses! ”’ 

‘* But it is done every day.”’ 

**Jt may be done occasionally by people 
who have an interest in Ragged Schools, or 
the Emigration Society, or the Shoe Black 
Brigade, or who have arrived at the meridian 
of life without any nearer ties of their own; 
but for a young lady, just married, and with 
her hands full of occupation, both for the 
present and the future, it would be absurd— 
unheard of—impossible! ” 

“But what occupation have I that need 
prevent my looking after a little child, Philip? 
lf—if 

“If what?” 

**T don’t know why I should be so silly as 
not to like to mention it,” she goes on, hur- 
riedly, though with an effort; ‘‘ but suppos- 
ing I—I—had a child of my own; that would 
not interfere with my duties as mistress 
here, would it?” 

** And would you like to have a child of 
your own, darling?” he answers, sweetly 
but irrelevantly, and -relapsing into all his 
usual tenderness. Were Irene politic, she 
might win him over at this moment to grant 
her anything. A smile, an answering look, 
a pressure of the hand would do it, and bring 
him to her feet a slave! But in, one sense 
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of the word, she is not politic; her nature is 
too open. She cannot bring her heart to 
stoop to a deception, however plausible, for 
her own advantage. And so she answers 
her husband’s question frankly. ‘ 

* No not at all, Philip. I’ve told you that 
a dozen times already. But I want to take 
this poor little boy away from Mrs. Cray, 
and bring him up respectably in mind and 
body.” 

Colonel Mordaint’s momentary softness 
vanishes, and his “‘ grumpiness’”’ returns in 
full force. 

“Then I object altogether. I’m not so 
fond of brats at any time as to care to have 
those of other peuple sprawling over my 
house--and a pauper’s brat, of all things. 
You must dismiss the idea at once.” . 

* But I have promised, Philip.’ 

You promised more than you can per- 


form.” 


* But I swore it. O Philip, you will not 
make me go back from an oath made to the 
dying! I shall hate myself forever if you 
do!” 

**You had no right to take such an oath 
without consulting me.” 

“Perhaps not; I acknowledge it. But it 
is done, and I cannot recede from my given 
word.”” 

“T refuse to endorse it. I will have no 
bastard brought up at my expense.” 

The coarseness of the retort angers her; 
she colors crimson, and recoils from him. 

“ How cruel! how pitiless of you to use 
that term! You have no charity! Some 
day you may need it for yourself! ” 

At that he turns upon her, crimson, too, 
and panting. 

“What makes you say so? What have 
you heard ?”’ 

“* More than I ever thought to hear from 
your lips. O Philip, I did not think you 
could be so unkind to me!” And she turns 
from him weeping, and goes up to her own 
room, leaving him conscience-stricken in the 
porch. It is their first quarrel; the first 
time angry words had ever passed between 
them, and he is afraid to follow her, lest he 
should meet with a rebuff; so he remains 
there, moody and miserable, and before half 
an hour has elapsed, could -bite out his 
tongue for every word it uttered. 

The idea of the adopted child is as un- 
palatable to him as ever; it appears a most 
hare-brained and absurd idea to him. But 
he cannot bare to think that he should have 
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been cross with Irene, or that she should have 
been betrayed into using hasty words to him. 

Oh, that first quarrel! how infinitely 
wretched it makes humanity, and what a 
shock it is to hear hot and angry words 
pouring from the lips that have never 
opened yet for us except in blessing. 

Better thus, though—better hot and angry 
words than cold and calm. 

The direst death for love to die is when it 
is reasoned into silence by the voice of in- 
difference and good sense. 

Othello’s passion was rough and deadly, 
but while it lasted it must have been very 
sweet pain. Was it not kinder to smother 
Desdemona while it was at white heat, than 
to let her see the iron cool ? 

But Colonel Mordaunt is in no mood for 
reasoning; he was simply miserable, and his 
mood ends—as all such moods do end for 
true lovers—by his creeping up to Irene’s 


side in the twilight, and humbly begging her 


forgiveness, which she grants him readily— 
crying a little over her own short comings 
the while—and then they make it up, and 


. kiss, as husband and wife should do, and 


come down-stairs together, and are very 
cheerful for the rest of the evening, and 
never once mentioned the obnoxious subject 
that disturbed their peace. 


The next morning is bright and beautiful; 
all nature appears jubilant, but between 
these two there isaslight reserve. All trace 
of discomfiture has passed—thbey are as lov- 
ing and attentive to each other as before, 
but they are not quite so easy. With her 


first awakening, Irene’s thoughts have flo va 


to poor Myra. She wonders how she has 
passed the night, and vividly remembers 
that she promised to visit her in the morn- 
ing; but Colonel Mordaunt says nothing on 
the subject, and Irene dares not broach it. 
She is so afraid of disturbing his restored 
serenity, or of appearing ungrateful for the 
extra love he has bestowed on her in order 
to efface the remembrance of their misun- 
standing. 

Every one knows what it is to feel like 
this after a quarrel with one whom we love. 
The storm was so terrible, and the succeed- 
ing peace is so precious tous, we are not brave 
enough to risk a repetition of our trouble, 
by alluding to the subject that provoked it. 
So Irene dresses in silence, thinking much 
of her interview with Myra of the day be~ 
fore, and wondering how it will all end, and 
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longing that her husband would be the first 
to revert to it. But they meet at breakfast, 
and nothing has been said. 

‘Miss Cavendish is particularly lively this 
morning. She knows there was a slight dis- 
agreement between her host and hostest last 
evening, and she is anxious to dispel the 
notion that any one observed it but them- 
_ selves. 

** What a beautiful day!” she says, as she 
enters the room; “ bright, but not to warm. 
Ah, Colonel Mordaunt, who was it promised 
to take us all over to picnic at Walmsley 
Castle on the first opportunity ?” Y 

who is quite ready to redeem his 
promise, madam,” replies the colonel, gal- 
lantly, ‘‘if his commander-in-chief will give 
him leave. But I am only under orders, you 
know—only under orders.’’ 

. “Not very strick ones, I imagine. What 
do you say, Irene? Is this not just the day 


for Walmsley? And Mary and I must leave’ 


you the beginning of the week.” 
** Oh, do let us go, Irene! ” interposes her 
cousin. 


“Tt will be awful fun,’’ says Oliver’ 


Ralston. ‘‘ Just what we were wishing for 
is it not, Miss Cavenish ? ”’ 

Irene thinks of Myra in a moment; it is 
on the tip of her tongue to remonstrate, and 
say she cannot go to-day of all days in the 
week; but she glances at her husband, and 
the expression on his face makes her 
hesitate. 

** Philip, what would you wish me to do? ”’ 
she says, timidly. 

‘I want you to please yourself, my dear; 
but I see no reason why you should not go. 
The weather is beautiful, the distance is 
nothing—a matter of fourteen miles; just 
a pleasant drive. And Iam sure it will do 
you good, besides giving pleasure to our 
guests. If you ask my opinion, I say, let’s 

“That’s -right, uncle!’ shouts Oliver 
“she can have nothing to say after that. 
Now, Irene,” (for it had been settled be- 
tween these young people that, considering 
the equality of their ages, they should ad- 
dress each other by their christian names), 
** let’s make an inroad on the larder (what a 
blessing it is old Quekett’s not here to pre- 
vent us!), pack up the hamper, order round 
the carriage, put ov our hats, and the thing 
is done.’’ 

_ “Shall we be long away?” demands 
Irene, anxiously, of her husband. 


He observes her indifference to the pro- 
posed plan, guesses its cause, and frowns. 

‘¢ That depends entirely on our own will. 
But if our friends,’ (with a slight stress on 
the word) ‘‘ enjoy themselves at the castle, 
I see no reason why we should not remain as 
long as it gives them pleasure,” 

‘‘ Dear Irene, pray don’t go against your 
inclination,’’ urges Mrs. Cavendish. Colonel 
Mordaunt answers for her—with a laugh. 

*¢ Don’t indulge her, Mrs. Cavendish. She 
is only lazy. She will enjoy herself as much 
as any of us when she is once there, Come, 
my darling, see after the commissariat de- 
partment at once, and I will order the car- 
riage. The sooner we start the better. 
Oliver, will you ride, or take the box #at ?” 
And so it is all settled without further inter- 
vention on her part. 

She goes up stairs to prepare for the ex- 
pedition, feeling very undecided and rather 
miserable. After all, does not her duty lie 
more towards the fulfillment of her husband’s 
wishes than an engagement with one who 
has no real claims upon her. Only she is so 
sorry that she promised to visit Myra this 
morning. Perhaps she is expecting her 
even at this moment—-straining her ears to 
catch the sound of her footstep—waiting in 
feverish anxiety to repose some further 
confidence in her. The thought is too pain- 
ful. Could she not run down to the cottage 
before they go, if it was caly for ten 
minutes? She hears her husband in his 
dressing-room.”’ 

“ Philip,” she says, hurriedly, ‘“‘ 1 prom- 
ised to see poor Myra again this morning. 
Is there no time before we start?” 

“Time!” he echoes, ‘‘ why, the carriage 
is coming round now, and the ladies have 
their things on. You’ve gone mad on the 
subject of that woman, Irene; but if it’s 
absolutely important you should see her 
again to-day, you must go down in the eve- 
ning. ‘*Come, my darling,’ he continues 
changing his manner to a caressing coaxing 
tone, which it is most difficult to combat, 
‘* we had quite enough fuss over this subject 
yesterday, let us have a peaceful happy day 
all to ourselves, for once in a way; there’s a 
dear girl.”” And after that, there is nothing 
more for Irene to do but to walk down- 
stairs disconsolately, and drive off with her 
guests to Walmsley Castle. 

They are a merry party, for it is just one 
of those glorious days when to live is to 
enjoy, and she tries to be merry, too, for 
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gloom and ill-humor have no part in her 
ecmp»sition.. But she cannot help her 
thoughts reverting, every now and then, to 
Myra, with a tinge of self-reproach for not 
having been braver. Yet her husband sits 
opposite to her, his eyes glowing with pride 
as it rests upon her countenance, and a quiet 
pressure of the hand or foot telling her at 
intervals that, with whomsoever he may 
appear to be occupied, his thoughts are 
always hers, and she cannot decide whether 
she has done right or wrong. It is useless 
however, to ponder the question now, when 
she is already miles away. from Priestley, 
and so she tries to dismiss it from her mind 
with a resolution to pay her promised visit 
the minute she returns.. 
Walmsley Castle is a ruin, situated in a 
very picturesque part of the county, and, 
‘allowing for a long drive there and a fa- 
tiguing exploration, followed by a lengthy 
luncheon and a lazy discussion on the sward, 
it is not surprising that morning merged into 
noon, and noon into evening, before our 
party were aware of the fact, and that the 
first thing that calls Irene’s attention to the 
hour is a cool breeze blowing aeross the hill, 
which makes her shiver. 


‘* How cold it has turned,’’ she says, sud- 


denly, as she changes her position. 
Philip, what o’clock is it ? ’’ 

“ Just five dear,” he answers, quietly. 

“Five! Five o’clock! It never can be 
five!” 

‘‘ Within a few minutes, I suppose we 
had better be thinking of going home, or we 
shall be late for dinner. 

hardly think we’ shall have much ap- 
petite for dinner after this,” says Mrs. 
Cavendish, laughing, as she regards the 
scanty remnants of their meal. 

** Five! It cannot be so late as five,” _re- 
peats Irene, in a voice of distress. ‘‘O 
Philip, do order the horses to be put to at 
once. Poor Myra! ” 

Her expression is so pleading that he rises 
to do her bidding without delay, but he 
cannot resist a grumble as he does it. But 
she does not heed him, she heeds nothing 
now but her own thoughts, which have flown 


Why, 


back to her broken promise, with a dreadful — 


fear that she may be too late to redeem it. 
She remembers everything that happened 
with sickening fidelity, how Myra longed to 
detain her, and only let her go upon her 
given word that she would return. What 
right had she to break it—for anyone, even 


for Philip? What must the dying woman 
think of her ? ; 

She is so absorbed in this idea that she 
cannot speak to any one, her conduct seems 
quite changed from what it did in the morn- 
ing. She is a pitiful coward in her own eyes 
now. And as she drives back to Priestley 
she sits alone miserable and silent, longing 
to reach home, and fancying the road twice 
as long as when they had traversed it. 

** Are you ill, my dear?” says Mrs. Cav- 
endish. ‘* Has the day fatigued you? ” 

“You had better not speak to Irene,” 
replies Colonel Mordaunt, in her stead. 
“She is in one of her Lady Bountiful 
moods. You and I are not worth attending 
to in comparasion.” 

She is too low-spirited even to be saucy in 
reply, and presently her husband’s hand 
creeps into hers, and she knows that her 
reticence has pleased him, and gives it a 
good squeeze for reward. 

But as the carriage drives up to the Court 
her quick eye catches sight of a dirty little 
figure crouched by the doorstep, and all her 
vague forebodings return. 

there is Jenny! ’’ she exclaims, ex- 
citedly. ‘‘I felt sure there was something 
wrong, Jenny, what is it?’ as the carriage 
reaches the door. ‘“ Is Myra worse?” 

Please, mum,’ says Jenny, with a sob. 
‘*She’s as bad as ever she can be, and 
mother says, please, mum, could you come 
down and see her, for she’s a-goin’ fast, and 
she keeps on a-callin’ for you. And mother 
says 

** Oh, I will goat once! ” says Irene, leap- 
ing down from the carriage. ‘“ Philip, 
dearest, you won’t be angry!” And with 
that, begins to run down the drive. 

* Stop, Irene, stop!” cries her husband, 
But she does not heed or hear him, and, 
having handed the other ladies out, he 
drives after her and catches her before she 
has reached the outside of the grounds, 

**Stop, dearest! Get in. I will drive 
down with you,” he exclaims, as he over- 
takes her. 

You, Philip!” 

‘* Yes; why not? Am I to have no share 
in the troubles of this kind little heart?” . 

‘*O Philip, thank you! You are too good 
tome! It is such a comfort tome!” And 
with that she seizes the great rough hand 
that has drawn her so tenderly to his side, 
and cries over it quietly. He smears her 
tears all over her face with his pocket-hand. 
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kerchief in well-meant attempts to wipe 
them away, after the manner of men, but 
not another word is exchanged between them 
till they reach the cottage. 

There all is silent. The lower part of the 
house seemed deserted. And Irene, leaving 
her husband paeing the garden in front, 
finds her way quietly up-stairs. 

Myra’s room seems full. Mrs. Cray is 
there with her soapy satellites, and all her 

children, except Joel and Jenny, and at first 
Irene’s entrance is unnoticed. But as the 
women nearest the door perceive her they 


fall back. 


* Ah, you’ve come too late, mum!” says 
Mrs. Cray, reproachfully. ‘‘ I doubtif she’ll 
reckonize you. She’s a’most gone, poor 
creetur.” 

**T am so sorry,” replies Irene, making 
her way up to the bed on which the sick girl 
lies motionless; ‘‘ but I could not come be- 
fore. Dear Myra, don’t you know me?” 

And she lays her warm lips upon the clammy 
' forehead. The dying eyes quiver—open— 


the lead-colored lips. 

* We were—we were ”’— she gasps, and 
then stops, still gasping, and unable to 
proceed. 

“Is it anything you want to tell me?” 
says Irene gently, trying to help her. 

were”— commences Myra again; 
but death will notlether finish. 
she ejaculates, with a world of meaning in 
her eyes, but with an effort so painful to be- 
hold that Irene involuntairly closes her own, 
and when she opens them again Myra’s are 
glazed, her lips are parted, and two quick 
sobbing breaths herald the exit of her soul. 

**She’s a going!’’ screams Mrs. Cray, 
rushing forward to assist in the Great 
Change. 

“She is gone,” says Irene, quietly, as, 
awestruck, she sinks down by the bedside 
and covers her face with her hands. 

* Poor dear!’ quoths Mrs. Cray, in order 
to better the occasion, ‘“‘ how bad she’s bin 
@ wantin’ of you, mum, all to-day, to be sure, 
and how she’s bin a asking every minute 
when I thought you’d be here. It seemed 
to me as though the poor creetur couldn’t 
die till she’d seen you again. I’ve seen ’em 
lie like this, bless ’em, for days, a fightin’ 
for their breath, and not able to go, when 
there’s bin a pigeon-feather in the ticking, 
but never from trying to see a face as that 
poor thing has longed to'see yours. And 
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I’m sure, if I’ve sent one message to the 
Court to-day, I’ve sent a dozen, and she a 
watchin’ each time as though”—— 

*¢ Oh, don’t tell me! please don’t tell me!” 
entreats Irene, as the whole mournful pan? 
orama passes before her mental vision, and 
overwhelms her with reproach, that ends in 
sobbing. Colonel Mordaunt hears the sound 
of her tears through the open casement, and 
comes to the bottom of the stairs. 

“Trene—Irene!’’ he says, remonstrat- 
ingly. 

‘Oh, please to walk up, sir, it’s all over,” 
says Mrs. Cray, with her apron to her eyes; 
and, for the sake of his wife, the colonel 
does walk up. When he reaches the little 
room, he is distressed beyond measure at 
the sight before him, the poor dead wasted 
body stretched upon the bed, and his beau- 
tiful Irene crying beside it as though her 
heart would break. ; 

“Come, my dearest,’ he says, soothingly, 
*‘you can do no more good here. Let me 


take you home.” 
recognize her, and a faint smile hovers over _ 


But she turns from him; she will not an- 
swer him, she does not even seem to be 
aware that he is present. 

**T hate myself! I hate myself! *’ she says, 
vehemently. ‘‘Why did I ever consent to 
go to that detestable ‘picnic, when my place 
was here? I promised her, poor dear girl, 
that I would come again this morning, and 
she has been waiting and watching for me, 
and thinking that I had forgotten. And her 
last words was to remind me of the oath I 
took to protect her child—and even that I 
must break. And she is about me now; I 
feel it; despising me for my weakness and 
my falsehood. But she cannot think me 
more degraded than I think myself.” 

Colone! Mordaunt is shocked at the ex- 
pression; he cannot bear that it should be 
connected, even wrongfully, with any action 
of Irene’s. 

“ Degraded! my darling, what can make 
you use such a term with reference to your- 
self—you who are everything that is true 
and noble ?”’ 

‘True, to break my promise to the dying 
—noble, to swear an oath and not fulfill it! 
Oh, very true and noble! I wish you could 
see my conduct as it looks to me.” 

' “Tf that is really the light in which you 
view the matter, Irene, I will oppose no 
further obstacle to the satisfaction of your 
conscience. You shall keep your promise 
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At this she lifts her tear-stained face and 
regards him curiously. 

Are you in earnest, Philip ? ” 

“Quite in earnest! I could hardly jest 
on such a subject.” 

‘Oh, thank you! thank you—you have 
made me feel so happy,” and regardless of 
spectators (for though the room is nearly 
cleared by this time, the laundress and some 
of her children stlll remain in attendance), 
up comes her sweet mouth to his. Colonel 
Mordaunt is already repaid for his generosity. 
And then Irene turns to the bed. 

- “ Myra,” she says as naturally as though 
the poor mother was still alive, ‘‘ I will be 
true to my word! I will take your little one 
and bring him up for you, and when we 
meet again you will forgive me for this last 
breach of faith.”’ 

At this appeal Mrs. Cray pricks up her 
ears, she understands it at once, and the 
idea of getting rid of Tommy is too welcome 
to be passed over in silence; but, being a 
cunning woman, she forsees that it will 
strengthen his claim if she professes to have 


been made aware beforehand of it. 


“Your good lady is talking of taking the 
poor child, colonel!’’? she says, whining, 
“which I’m. sure it will be a blessing to 
him, and may be he’ll be a blessing to her. 
Ah, you see I know all about it, I’ve been 
a mother to that poor girl as lies there, and 
who should she tell her troubles and ’opes 
to, if it weren’t tome? But1 kep’ her mis- 
fortune close, didn’t, I, mum ?—not a word 
passed my lips but all the village might have 
heard, which it’s proved by not a soul know- 
ing of it, except ourselves and Joel—and 
one or two neighbors, maybe, and my 
brother as lives over at Fenton, But now 
she’s gone—poor dear—and you’ve promised 
to do kindly by the child, I don’t care who 
knows it, for it can’t harm no one..”” 

“Then your niece told you of my wife’s 
offer to look after her little boy?” says 
Colonel Mordaunt, falling into the trap. 

Oh, Lor’! yes sir, a many times; which 
I’ve looked forward to her doing so, know- 
ing that no lady could break her promise; 
and she’s always been so fond of Tommy, 
too; I’m sure he’ll take to her jist as though 
she was his mother. And it’s a fine thing 
for the child, though it’ll near break my 
heart to part with him.”’ 

This last assertion is a little too much, 
even for Colonel Mordaunt’s softened mood, 
and he rises to his feet hastily. 


“Come, dearest,” he says to his wife, 
* it is time we were going.” 

* And Tommy ?” she replies, inquiringly. 

“You don’t want to take him with you 
now, surely ?” is the dubious rejoinder. 

‘No, I suppose not; but—how will he 
come ? ” 

“ Lor’, mum! I'll bring him up this even- 
ing—he sha’n’t be kep’ from you, not halt 
an hour more than’s needful; but I must 
reddle him up a bit first, and give him a 
clean face.” 

‘Oh, never mind his face,” begins Irene; 
but her husband cuts her short. 

“There, there, my love! you hear, the 
child will be up this evening. Surely, that 
is all that can be required. Good-evening, 
Mrs. Cray. Come, Irene.”? And with one 
farewell look at Myra’s corpse, she follows 
him from the room. 

All the way home the husband and wife 
sit very close to each other but they do not 
speak. The scene they have just witnessed 
has sobered them. Colonel Mordaunt is the 
first to break the silence, and he does so as 
the carriage stops before the hall-door of 
the Court. 

“ thinking what you will do with it! 
he ejaculates, suddenly. 

“With the child? Oh, a thousand 
things! ’? she says, joyously. 

Her vuice startles him; he turns and looks 
into her face, it is beaming with happiness 


and a wonderful new light tha: he has never © 


seen there before. 

“* Why, Irene,” he exclaims, as he hands 
her out, “‘ what is this? You look as if you 
had come into a fortune.” 

‘* Because I have such a dear, good old 
husband,”’ she whispers, fondly, as she 
passes him and runs up-stairs to dress for 
dinner. 


Of course the whole conversation at the 
dinner-table is furnished by the discussion 
of Mrs. Mordaunt’s strange freak. By the 
time Irene decends to the dinning-room, 
she finds the story is known all over the 
house; and the opinions on it are free and 
various. Mrs. Cavendish holds up her 


hands at the very idea. 

“My dear colonel, you spoil this child. 
Fancy, letting her adopt the brat of no one 
knows who—the trouble it will give you— 
the money it will cost.” 

Oh, Irene has promised faithfully I shall 
have no trouble in the matter,” laughs the 


| 


colonel, who having once given his consent 
to the arrangement, will never betray that 
it was against his will, ‘‘ and as for the ex- 
pense—well, I don’t think one poor little 
mortal will add much to the expenditure of 
the household. 

“ Particularly as I intend to pay for him 
out of my pin money,” says Irene. 

** But the nuisance, my dear, no money 
will pay for that. Ah! you won’t believe 
me now—but by and by—wait a bit—you’ll 
see!” with mysterious nods and winks, of 
» which her niece takes no notice. 

She'll have to end bf turning him into 
# button-boy,” remagks her husband, who 

_ is secretly delighted with the pantomine. 

‘“¢’m sure I shall do nothing of the sort,” 
says Irene, quickly, and then calms down 
again. ‘I mean that I shall grow too fond 
of the child to make him into a servant.” 

** You fond of a baby, Irene!” says Mary 
Cavendish, “‘that is just what puzzles me 
—why, I'm sure you always said you hated 
children.” 

“Oh, very well, then! keep your own 
opinion—you know so much more about it 
than I do,” with a little rising temper. 

“Trene, my darling!” says the colonel, 
soothingly. 

“Why do they all set upon. me, then, 
Philip? What is there so extraordinary in 
my wishing to befriend a wretched little 

. Outcast? I’m sure, I almost begin to wish 
I had never seen the child at all.” 

“Let us change the subject,” is her 

husband's only answer. 


But when the dinner is over and the even- 
ing draws to a close, Irene begins to move 
restlessly up and down the house. She has 
already taken her maid Pheebe into her con- 
fidence, and the girl, being country bred 
and with no absurd notions above her sta- 
tion, is almost as delighted at the prospect 
of having the litile child to take care of as 
her mistress. And they have arranged that 
he is to sleep in Phebe’s bed, which is 
large and airy. And before the housemaid 
<omes up with a broad grin on her counte- 
mance to announce that Mrs. Cray, the 
laundress, has brought “a little boy for 
missus,” these extravagant young women 
have sliced up half a dozen or more good 
articles of wear, in order that the young 
rascal may have a wardrobe. 

_ In the midst of their arrangements, Mas- 
ter Tommy, clean as to the outside platter, 
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but smelling very strong, after the manner 
of the Great Unwashed, even though they 
dwell in villages, is introduced by his guar- 
dian. Irene cannot talk to Mrs. Cray to- 
night, she dismisses the subject of poor 
Myra and her death struggles summarily; 
and thrusting a five-pound note into the 
lacndress’s hand, gets rid of her as soon as 
she decently can. She is longing to have 
the little child all to herself, and she does 
not feel as though he were really her own 
until the woman who beats him is once more _ 
outside the door. And then she turns to 

Pheebe triumphantly. 

And now, Phebe, 
with him?” 

‘*T should wash him, ma’am.”’ replies 
Phoebe, following the advice of the great 
Mr. Dick, with respect to David Copper- 
field. 

**Of course, we’il give him a warm bath. 
Run down-stairs and get the water, Phebe. 
And is this his nightgown ?” examining the 
bundle of rags that Mrs. Cray left behind 
her. “Oh, what a wretched thing! but 
luckily, it is clean. He must have new 
nightgowns, Phebe, at once, and’”?—— 

**He must have everything new, ma’am, 
bless his heart!’ exclaims Phebe, enthu- 
siastically, as she disappears in quest of the 
water. When she is gone Irene lifts the 
child on her knee, and gazes in his face. 

“Tommy,” she says, gently, “‘ Tommy, 
will you love me ?”’ 

** Ies,”” replies Tommy, who has seen her 
often enough to feel familiar with her. 

** You are going to be my little boy now, 
Tommy.” 

** Tss,’’ repeats Tommy, as he surveys the 
wonderful fairy-land in which he finds him- 
self. It must be recorded of Tommy, that, 
with all his fgults, he is not shy. 

In another minute Phosbe is back with the 
water, and the bath is filled, and the two 
women undress ,the child together and 
plunge him in, and sponge and lather him, 
kneeling on each side the bath the while, 
and laughing at their own awkwardness at 
the unaccustomed task. And then Tommy 
gets the soap into his eyes, and roars, which 
cheerful sound attracting Colonel Mordaunt’s 
attention as he mounts the stairs, causes 
him to peep into the open bed-room door 
unseen. And there he watches his young 
wife and her maid first kiss the naked cupid 
to console him, and then return to the soap- 
ing and splashing, until they have made 


what shall we do 
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‘him smile again. And when the washing is 
completed, and Phebe stretches out her 
arms to take the child and dry him, Colonel 
Mordaunt sees with astonishment that her 
mistress will not allow it. 

“No, no Phebe! give him to me,” she 
says, authoritatively, as she prepares her 
lap to receive the dripping infant; and then, 
as the servant laughingly obeys her orders, 
and carries the bath into the next room, he 
watches Irene’s lips pressed on the boy’s 
undried face. 

** My little Tommy!” she says, as she 
does so. 

He sees and hears it, turns away with a 
sigh, and a heart heavy, he knows not 
wherefore, and goes down-stairs as he as- 
cended them, unnoticed. 


A week has passed. Poor Myra’s form 
has just been left to rest beneath a rough 
hillock of clay in the churchyard, and Joel 
Cray is seated in the sanded kitchen of his 
mother’s cottage, his arms cast over the deal 
table, and his head bent down despairingly 
upon them. 

Mrs. Cray, returning abrubtly from having 
just “‘ dropped in” to a neighbor’s to dis- 
play her “ black”? and furnish all funeral 
details, finds him in this position. 

Come, lad,’’? she says, roughly, but not 
unkindly, “it’s no use frettin’; it won’t 
bring her back agin.’’ 

‘“* There’s no call for you to tell me that, 
mother,” he answers, wearily, as he raises 
two hollow eyes from the shelter of his 
hands; ‘‘ it’s writ too plainly here,” striking 
his breast, “but you might have warned 
me she was goin’.”’ 

“Warned you! when all the world could 
see it! Why, the poor creetur has had death 
marked in her face for the last six months; 
and Mrs, Jones has jest bin a sayin’ it’s a 
wonder as she lasted so long,’’ replies Mrs. 
Cray, as she hangs her new bonnet on a nail 
in the kitchen wall, and carefully folds up 
her shawl. 

“ All the world but me, you mean, It 
would have come a bit easier if I had seen 
it, perhaps. Why, ’twas only the other day 
I was begging of her to be my wife, and 
now, to think I’ve just come from burying 
her! O good Lord!’ And down sinks the 
poor fellow’s head again, while the tears 
trickle through his earth-stained fingers. 

Mrs. Cray loves her son after her own 
fashion. It is, in a great measure, her love 


for him and sympathy with his diseppoint- 
ment that have made her hard upon Myra 
and Myra’s child; and she desires to give 
him comfort in his present trouble. So she 
draws a chair close beside him, and sits 
down deliberately to tear open all his worst 
wounds. But it is not entirely her want of 
education that begets this peculiarity, for 
the example has been set her, ever since 
the world began, by people as well-meaning, 
and far less ignorant than herself, 

‘* Now, where’s the good of thinkin’ of 
that, lad?” she says, as soothingly as her 
harsh voice will permit. ‘‘ She’d never have 
bin yours had she lived ever so long; and all 
the better, too, for no woman can make a 

,good wife when her facy’s fixed upon an- 
other man.” 

‘* And if hers were, you needn’t remind a 
feller of it,” he replies, uneasily. 

“Oh, but I says it for your good. Not 
that I wants to speak a word against the ‘ 
poor thing as is gone; for when a fellow- 
creetur’s under the ground, let his faults 
be buried atop of him, say I; that’s my 
maxim, and I keeps to it. Still there’s no 
denying poor Myra were very flighty, and a 
deal of trouble to us all. I’m sure I thought 
this afternoon, when I see the handsome 
grave Simmons had dug for her, and all the 
village looking on at the burial, and Tommy 
brought down from the Court by the colonel’s 
lady herself, in a bran new suit of black, and 
with a crape bow and a feather in his hat, 
that no one would have thought as seed it 
that he was only burying a”*—— 

‘** Mother, what are you going to say?” 
demands Joel, as, with clenched hand and 
glowing eyes; he springs to his feet. 

“Lor, you needn’t fly out sol I wasn’t 
going to say nothing but the truth.” 

“The truth! But is it the truth? 
knows that it’s the truth?” 

‘“* Why, you wouldn’t be after saying as 
she was an honest woman, Joel ?” 

**] don’t know. Id rather be saying no- 
thin’ of her at all. My poor girl, trodden 
down and spit on! And she, who was the 
bonniest lass for miles round Priestley? 
Mother, I must leave this place! ” 

“* Leave! when you’ve just got such a fine 
situation under Farmer Green! Have you 
lost your senses, lad?” 

** 1 don’t know, and I don’t care. I don’t 
seem to have nothin’ now; but I can’t bide 
here any longer; there’s somethin’ in the 
air that chokes me.’’ 


Who 


toe 


_ & But where would you be going ? ” 
“Tean’t tell that, either. Jest where 
chance may take me. Only, be sure of one 
thing, mother—I don’t come back to Priest- 
ley till I’ve cleared her name or killed the 
man who ruined her.”’ 
_ “ You are going in search of him, Joel?” 
** It’s bin growing on me ever since that 
evening I came home and found her dead. 
I won’t believe that Myra was the girl to 
give herself over to destruction; but if she 
were—well, then, the man who destroyed 
ber must answer for it to me.”’ 
But what'll 1 do without you?” com- 
mences Mrs. Cray, as her apron goes up to 
receive the material droppings of despair. 


You'll do well enough, mother. If I. 


didn’t feel that,1 wouldu’t go. And the 
child (if it wasn’t for her, I could say, 
‘Curse him!’ but I won’t. No, Myra, never 
you fear; he’ll always have a friend in me), 
he’s off your hands, and well provided for. 
So you’ve nothin’ but your own little ones 
to look after. And you'll have friends at 
the Court, too. You won’t miss me.” 

_ * But how are you ever to find the gentle- 
man, Joel?” 

“T know his name was ‘’Amilton,’ and 
I’ll track that name through the world till I 
light on him. And I saw him once, mother. 
*T was only for a few minutes, but I marked 
him well—a tall upstanding feller, with dark 
hair and blue eyes. The child’s the very 
mortal of him, curse him! And I’ll search 
till I come acrost that face again; and when 
I comes acrost it, we’ll have our reckoning, 
or much mistaken.” 

** And how shall you live meanwhile ?” 

**As I always have lived, by my hands. 
And now, mother, put up my bundle, and 
let me be going.” 

' “To-night, lad? Oh, you can’t be in 
earnest! ”’ 

* Yes, to-night. 1 tell you there’s some- 
thing in the air of this place that stops my 
breathing. 1 could no more lie down and 
sleep in my bed here, while she lies out 
yonder with the lumps of clay upon her 
tender breast, than I could eat while she 
was starvin’. Let me go, mother. If you 
don’t want to see me mad, let me go where 
I can still fancy she’s a living here with you 
and tbat coffin and that shroud is all a horrid 
dream.” 

_ And so, regardless of his mother’s en- 
treaties or his own well-doing, Joel Cray 
goes forth from Priestley. While the neigh- 
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bors are preparing to retire to their couches, 
and the dead woman’s' child, alike uncon- 
scious of his motherless condition and the 
stigma resting on his birth, is lying, flushed 
and rosy, in his first sleep in Phosbe’s bed, 
the uncouth figure shambles slowly from the 
laundress’s cottage, and takes the highroad 
to Fenton, which is on the way to the near- 
est town. But before he quits the village 
he passes, a little shamefacedly, even though 
the dusk of the summer’s eve had fallen and 
he is quiet alone, through the wooden wicket 
that guards God’s acre, and finds his way up 
to the newmade grave. 

But it looks so desolate and mournful, 
covered in with its hillock of damp red earth, 
that he cannot stand the sight, and as he 
gazes at it, his honest breast begins to 
heave. 

‘*T can’t abear it,”” he whispers, hoarsely, 
“to leave her here—the thought of it will 
haunt me night and day.” 

And then he stoops and gathers up a 
morsel of the uninviting marl studded with 
rough stones. 

** And to think you should be lying under 
this—y(m whose head should be resting on 
my ")—O my darlin’, my darlin’! my 
heart’ll break! ”’ 

And for a few moments the poor wretch 
finds relief in a gush of tears. 

“I’m glad no one saw ’em,” he ponders, 
quaintly, as the last of the low sobs breaks 
from his laboring bosom; ‘‘ but I feels all 
the better. And I swear by ’em—by these 
here tears which the thought of you has 
drawed from me, Myra, that I don’t look 
upon your grave again until I’ve had satis- 
faction for the wrong he’s done you. Oh, 
my lost darlin’, I shall never love another 
woman! Good-by, till we meets in a hap- 
pier world that this has been for both of us!” 

And when the morning breaks he is miles 
away from Priestley. 


CHAPTER VII. 


RS. CAVENDISH and her daughter 

are gone; the sporismen are gone; 

and, with the exception of Oliver Ralston, 
whom Irene has come to look upon almost 
as one of the family, Fen Court is cleared of 
guests, and she is left once more to the so- 
ciety of her husband and her sister-in-law, 
aud the care of her little protege, Tommy 


‘Brown. The transformation wrought in 


this child by a few weeks’ attention and a 
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suit of new clothes is something marvelous. 
No one who had only seen him grubbing in 
the front yard of Mrs. Cray’s domicile, or 
driving the truant pigs in from the lane, 
would recognize him now. His hair, 
cleansed from its normal state of dirt, is 
several shade lighter than it was before, 
and lies in loose waving curls about his head 
and neck. The tan is gradually wearing off 
his broad white brow, making him appear 
what he really is—a very handsome child. 
Above all, he possesses the violet eyes that 
first attracted Irene’s notice; and beneath 
the dark lashes of which be has a quaint 
half-shy, balf sly manner of looking up at 
her which makes her heart throb each time 
she encounters it, though she can hardly 
tell the reason why. But the name by 
which the boy is generally known grates 
upon her ear; and her annoyance on this 
subject is a source of never-failing amuse- 
ment to Colonel Mordaunt. He considers 
it so thoroughly feminine. 

** Such a dreadful name!” she says, plain- 
tively, as they are sitting out of doors one 
evening, and watching the child play upon 
the lawn. “Tommy Brown! It has not 
even got the virtures of singularity to 
recommend it. Could anything be more 
commonplace?” 

“Why don’t you rechristen him, my 
dear?’? demands the colonel, laughing. 
“Call him Aubrey de Vere, or Lancelot 
Vane, or Percival Lisle, or by any other 
simple and unpretending title. He is sure 
to end by beimg a footman, or a drummer, 
or a shop-boy—nothing could be more 
appropriate.”’ 

‘*He shall never be anything of the sort! ”’ 
cries Irene, indignantly; “sand it is not 
kind of you to laugh at me, Philip, when 
you know I am fond of the child. I don’t 
mind Tommy so much. Thomas isn’t a 
pretty name, but it was my dear father’s and 
there are plenty of Thomases in the peerage; 
but | can’t stand Brown.” 

“Sligo family,” interpolates her husband, 
with mock seriousness. 

“O Philip, do be quiet! Of course, if it 
were his rightful name, there would be no 
help for it; but as he has no name at ail, 
poor little fellow, 1 don’t see why it should 
not be changed.” 

“ Nor I. What do you change 
itto?” 

“I suppose, Philip— Now, I know I’m 
going to say a very stupid thing, so I give 


you fair warning; but I suppose it wouldn’t 
do to call him by my maiden name?” 

What, St. John?” 

Yes,’? confusedly, ‘‘ Thomas St. John, 
After papa, you know.” 

‘* My dear Irene, you have gone clean out 
of your senses about that child. Pick a 
beggar’s brat from the gutter, and dub him 
with your father’s name!—with the name 
of my cousin. I couldn’t hear of it. What 
on earth would people say! ” 

‘* Let them say what they like. They 
must have something to talk about ”»—— 

“They shall not talk about my wife! No, 
Irene. I have permitted you to follow your 
own inclination in adopting this boy—whether 
wisely or not remains to be determined—but 
I will not hear of his being endowed with 
the name of any one belonging to my family. 
Call him Montmorency, or Plantagenet, or 
any tomfoolery you may fancy, but let us 
have no trifling with what is sacred.”” And 
so saying, Colonel Mordaunt rises from his 
seat, and walks back into the house. He is 
beginning to feel a little jealous of the inter- 
est evinced in Tommy Brown. 

Irene remains where he left her, red and 
silent. She does not attempt to detain him, * 
or to call him back, for his words have left a 
sore impression on her mind, and she is 
afraid to trust herself to speak. It seems so 
hard to her that every one should resent her 
desire to be a mother to this poor motherless 
baby, or to forget that so wide a gap exists 
between herself and him. And she watches 
the little black frock and white pinafore, as 
their owner toddles about the grass, now 
making ineffectual attempts to grab a moth 
that the evening breezes have awakened, 
then stooping to pick off the heads of the 
daisies the mowing machine has passed 
over, until her thoughts wander to his poor 
dead mother, and her eyes fill with tears. 

““I hope—that is, I suppose, that my 
brother—but what do you think, Mrs. Mor- 
daunt?’’ remarks the sapient Isabella, who, 
book in hand, has been sitting at a respectful 
distance from the master and mistress of 
Fen Court, as though she had no right to 
approach them or join in their conversation. 

‘“*I beg your pardon— I wasn’t listening,” 
rejoins Irene, as she quickly blinks away the 
drops that hang upon her lashes. 

‘*I mean—he is not angry, I trust, or 
vexed, with what you said, obo 
indoors, you see,” 


“What Philip? Why should he bet. 


e 
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We were only talking about Tommy. Ah! 
you mustn’t do that, dear,” as the child 
plunges over a flower-bed in the ardor of the 
chase. “‘Come here, Tommy—come to me.” 

But prompt obedience not being one of 
Tommy’s many virtures, Irene has to go in 
pursuit of him; and, having captured, she 
brings him back to the garden bench and 
seats him on her knee. Miss Mordaunt 
im mediately retreats to the furthest extrem- 
ity. It is the funniest thing in the world to 
see these two women with the child between 
them—the delight of the one, and the dis- 
taste and almost fear of the other, being so 
plainly depicted on their countenances. 

“Now, Tommy, do sit still,’’ says Irene. 
‘What a weight that fellow grows! I am 
sure he must be pounds heavier than when 
he came here. See! here’s my watch. Put 
it to your ear and hear the tick-tick. Hasn’t 
he got lovely hair, Isabella?” 

“It appears to be very fine,’’ replies Miss 
Mordaunt. 

“Tt’s as soft as silk, and curls quite nat- 
urally. No, darling—not my earrings. You 
hart me. Oh, how he does pull! And now 
he wants that rose out of your dress. 
\ What a child it is! No, Tommy mustn’t 


take poor auntie’s rose. (He may call you | 


‘auntie,’ mayn’t he, Isabella?) 

“Well, if Philip has no objection; but 
of course 

“What possible objection could Philip 
make? The child must cal] us something. 
He’s gving to call me ‘mamma;’ I know 
that! Who am Tommy ?—now tell me.” 

** Mamma!—you’s my mamma,” replies 
Tommy, as he makes another grab at the 
earrings. 

* You darling! But you will pull your 
poor mamma’s ears out by the roots. And 
you positively make my knees ache with 
your weight. Just take him for a minute, 
Isabella. You can have no idea how heavy 
he is.” And, without ceremony, Irene 
places the boy in the arms of her sister-in- 
law. Miss Mordaunt receives him upon her 
bard and bony lap, with a deep well in the 
centre of it, as though he were a wild ani- 
mal, warranted to bite upon the first occa- 
sion, and Tommy doesn’t like the situation. 
He is of a rebellious and democratic turn of 
mind, and has no courtly hesitation in call- 
ing a spade by its right name. And some of 
Tommy’s right names, acquired outside the 
Priestley public-house, are very’ wrong 


names indeed. 


“Let me go!” he says, wildly, as Miss 
Mordaunt’s arms, in deference to Irene’s 
wishes, make a feeble barrier to retain him, 
**T don’t like oo!” 

“OQ Tommy, Tommy, that’s naughty. 
You must love poor auntie,”? remonstrates 
Irene. But the child struggles on. 

*T don’t like oo—I don’t like oo—oo’s 
ugly—oo’s a devil!” he winds up. with tri- 


umphantly, as he escapes from her grasp- 


and rushes back upon the flower-beds. 

** Really, Mrs. Mordaunt, I trust you will 
not ask me to feel his weight again,” says 
poor Isabella, who is quite excited by the 
compliments she has so unexpectedly 
received. 

“It is very naughty of him,’ replies 
Irene, soothingly. ‘I must scold him well; 
in fact, I would slap his hands if I did not 
know that his language is entirely attribu- 
table to the horrible way in which he has 
been brought up. Poor little child! Fancy 
how shocking it is that a baby of his age 
should even know such a word! ”’ 

**T trust—that is, it would be very unpleas- 
ant for all parties, if he were to call my 
brother by such a name,’’ remarks Miss 
Mordaunt, in her primmest manner. 


“Oh, don’t tell him, please!’ says Irene, 


as she catches up the truant to carry off to 
bed. Asshe makes the request she sighs. 
She sees so plainly that she will have to bear 
the brunt of all Master Tommy’s pecca- 
dilloes. 

Pheebe meets her at the bed-room door 
with a message. 

‘* If you please, ma’am, Mrs. Cray’s wait- 
ing in the kitchen to know if she can speak 
to you.” 

**Oh, of course! Tell them to show her 
into my morning-room, and then come back 
and take the child.” And in another minute 
Irene is confronted with the laundress. 

“ Well, Mrs. Cray, is there anything I can 
do for you this evening ? ” 

“Thank you, no ma’am. The washing 
as you’ve been so good as to find me is areal 
help. And what with Tommy off my hands, 
and poor Myra gone, we’re getting on finely. 
And how is Tommy, ma’am? They tell me 
below stairs as he’ve — marvelous, 
bless ‘im.”’ 

“Oh, he’s very well, Mrs. Cray, and very 
happy. Did you wish to speak to me?” 

‘* Well, ma’am, I was wishing to take the 
liberty to do so, I arsed ‘you’ve heard of 
my loss, ma’am ?” 
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“Your loss? No!” 

poor son, ma’am—my Joel! He’s 
gone away.” 

“What! left Priestley?” 

“Yes ma’am. He couldn’t abide the 
place now his cousin’s buried, and his whole 
mind seems bent on finding out the man 
that’s wronged her. He wanted to marry 
-her himself, you see, ma’am, and I do believe 
it’s gone to turn his head.’”’ Here Mrs. 
Cray’s canvas apron goes up, as usual to 
her eyes. ‘* The last words he says to me 
was, ‘ Mother, I’ll find him,’ he says, ‘if I 
travels the whole world over for it,’ he says.” 

“Oh, but you mustn’t believe all that 
people say when they are in such grief as 
that, Mrs. Cray! When your son is able to 
reason a little more calmly, he will never 
think of doing anything so wicked. You 
may rest assured that whoever wronged 
poor Myra will not be permitted to go un- 
punished; but the punishment must be left 
in God’s hands.”’ 

“‘That’s just what I says to Joel, ma’am. 
I says, ‘ Joel,’ says I, ‘ whoever done it, it’s 
no business of yourn; and men will be men,’ 
I says, ‘and the girl was quite able to take 
care of herself.’ But you don’t know what 
Joel is, ma’am. He’s as strong in his will as 
a helephant, and you might turn a posty 
sooner. So that I feel whenever they two 
meet they’ll be bloodshed and murder, and 
perhaps worse. And I sha’n’t never be 
easy till he comes back again!” 

“ Where is he now, Mrs. Cray ?”’ 

“The Lord knows, ma’am, for I’m sure I 
don’t. He went away last Thursday week, 
and I’ve seen nothin’ of him since. And 
it’s hard for his mother to be left in this way, 
and she a widder, with five littl’ uns to work 
for, and her poor niece in the churchyard. 
It’s very hard; very hard indeed!” 

“But I thought you said you were getting 
on so well, Mrs. Cray ?”’ 
~ “So I am, ma’am—thanks to you and the 
washing. Aud it’s a real relief to have poor 
Myra laid comfortable underground, and to 
feel she’ll never want for nothin’ again. 
And that’s what brings me up this evening, 
ma’am. I’ve been reddling up the house a 
bit, and turning out her boxes to see what 
would make up for the poor children, and I 
came across a few letters and bits of things 
of hers as I’m sure I never knew she had— 
she kep’ ’em so close.” 


“Are they of any importance to the 
child ?” 


© That I can't say, ma’am, being no 


scholard myself; but, as you’ve provided so 
handsome for Tommy, I thought as you’d 
the best right to see them, and come to your 
own decision whether they should be burned 
or not.” 

“Thank you. I think you are right. 
Have you got them with you?” 

Here Mrs. Cray produces a red cotton 
handkerchief from under her shawl, which, 
unfolded, discloses a small packet tied up in 
part of a ‘dirty old newspaper. 

“There they are, ma’am, just as I found 
them in Myra’s box. There’ a bit of hair 
among the papers, and a glove—which it 
looks to me like a gentleman’s glove, but 
there’s no saying, and gloves ain’t a proof if 
there were. So not being able to read the 
writing, I didn’t disturb them more than 
necessary, for I guessed you’d like to have 
’em as they was—and taking such a hinterest 
as you do in Tommy, and they being of 
value perhaps to the child—which of course 
I shall be very. willing to leave them with 
you, ma’am—for being no scholard, as I says 
before ’?—— 

As Mrs. Cray stands there, sie the 
same sentences again and again, and fumb- 
ling the dirty packet about in her hands, a 
light breaks in upon Irene. The letters are 
to be paid for. And she is quite ready to 
pay for them, for her interest and curiosity 
are alike aroused by what the laundress has 
told her, and she hopes the papers may 
prove of use in tracing the parentage of her 
adopted child. 

**Oh, certainly, I quite understand!” she 
exclaims, eagerly, as her hand dives into 
her pocket for her purse; ‘* and I’m sure I’m 
much obliged to you, Mrs. Cray, for the 


trouble you have taken in bringing them up 


to me.”” And there upon she seizes on the 
letters, and transfers instead a sovereign to 
the woman’s palm—an exchange which so 
entirely meets Mrs. Cray’s views of justice, 
that it is several minutes before Irene can 
stop her torrent of thanks, and get her well 
out of the room again. 

It is dusk now, for the autumn evenings 
close in fast, and she rings for candles, and 
full of expectation, sits down to inspect the 
contents of the packet she has bought. She 
is so deeply interested in this case—so sen- 
timentally regretful still over the memory of © 
poor Myra—so anxious that her child should 
not be left entirely dependent on herself for 
afriend. Soshe draws her chair close in to 
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the table, and leans both her arms upon it, 
and. bends her head down to the light, as 

le do who are about to enter on a task 
all their minds. When she 
has cast away the dirty string, and still 
dirtier outside paper, she comes upon a 
small bundle of letters, or rather notes, in 
number about six, and which, to judge from 
two or three specimen selected at random, 
. do not appear at first sight likely to prove 
worth a sovereign vested in the interests of 
Tommy:— 


. “ DEAR Myra,—Don’t expect me to-mor- 
row. It is impossible I cancome. The bill 
shall be paid next week. 
“Yours ever, E. H.” 
_ “ Dear M.,—I shall be over on Friday at 
six. Never minddinner. Shall dine before 
starting. I ordered in six dozen of claret 
yesterday. Carriage was paid. 
* Yours affectionately, E. H.” 
M.,—You are a thorough, 
woman. How could I be at F—— when I 
was twenty miles the other way? You will 
see me some time next week. Get the dress 
by all means. I enclose check. 
Yours truly, E. 

When Irene has deciphered these and a 
few others, very similar in character, she 

es for a moment’s thought. 

What do they tell her? Positively noth- 
ing but what she knew before. It is evident 
that the writer was not a passing acquaint- 
ance of the dead girl’s, but some one who 
considered her home as his, and held himself 
responsible for her expenditure; without 
doubt, the father of her child, the Hamilton 
of whom Myra had spoken to her. 

_ Irene thrusts the letters to one side in- 
dignantly, almost with disgust. She fancies 
she can trace the selfish nature of the writer 
in every line; she thinks she would not care 

to stand in that man’s place at the present 

moment, and only wishes she could find 
some clue by which to trace him, and make 
him aware of the mischief and misery he 
has wrought. 

_ Having disposed of the letters, she next 
takes up the glove—a gentleman’s glove, as 
the laundress had observed, but of no value 
in tracing the identity of its owner—and the 
envelop that contains the lock of hair. 


It. is a soft wavy piece of dark brown hair, 
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the cousterpart of what which grows on 
Tommy’s head, and Irene experiences a 
strange sensation of mingled admiration and 
dislike as she takes it in her hand.. Besides 
these, the packet contains nothing but a gold 
locket, broken and empty; a heap of with- 
ered flowers, chiefly violets, and one of those . 
highly ornamental and strictly useless ivory 
backed prayer-books, which are manufac- 
tured for young gentlemen to present to 
young ladies, and which Myra was very 
unlikely to have received from any friend 
in her own class of life. Irene opens 
the prayer-book to see if there is any in- 
scription in it, but the title-page is guiltless 
of the indiscretion of revealing its donor’s 
name. It is blank, and silent, and inscruta- 
ble as the past appears likely to be upon the 
subject of her adopted child. She turns 
over the leaves mechanically and with an 
air of disappointment. At the service for 
the solemnization of marriage the page is 
folded down. Poor Myra! how often may 
she not have glanced at the holy words, 
which bore no sweet memories for her, 
with longing tears! As Irene’s hand shakes, 
the little volume shakes, and something—an 
oval piece of cardboard apparently—falls 
loosely from it on the table. She seizes and 
turns it uppermost. It is a photographed 
face, cut from an ordinary carte de visite, 
which, from its size and appearance, has 
evidently once been encased in the. broken 
locket—the face of a man, which she holds 
forward eagerly to the light. 

** God in heaven, it is that of Hric Keir!” 


In her anxiety to examine the portrait, 
Irene has risen to her feet, and now stands, 
quivering in every limb, and gazing at it as 
though she were spellbound. There can be 
no mistake; he appears younger here than 
when she knew him, there is less hair about 
the mouth. But the eyes, the nose, the 
contour of the countenance, are the same; 
there can be no doubt but that it was taken 
from himself. 

But how—how can his photograph have 
found its way among Myra’s poor posses- 
sions? Why should it be mixed up with 
these relics of the base and selfish lover who. 
betrayed her innocence ? 

The deadly sickness that rises to her heart 
makes answer to the question. 

The initials E. H. stand for Eric Hamil 
ton; he is the man at whose door all the 
suffering she has witnessed must be laid; his 


sleeping at this moment under her protec- 
tion. 

As the reality of the thought strikes home 
to her, Irene lets the photograph fall from 
her hands, and sinks back upon the chair 


_which she had quitted. 


Eric Hamilton Keir and Myra Cray. For 
afew moments all that she does or thinks 


of doing is to repeat those two names con- 


junctively over and over again, until the 
syllables luse all signifiance for her. 

The effect is to harden her heart and 
cause it to feel quite dead and cold. Pres- 
ently she hears a sound outside in the hall, 
and springing up, pushes all the sad me- 
mentos of poor Myra’s disgrace together in 
one heap, and thursting them into the writ- 
ing-table drawer, turns the key upon them. 
And then she leaves the room, almost as 
though she were in a dream, and still dream- 
ing, encounters her sister-in-law upon the 
stairs. 

“ Are you not coming down into the draw- 
ing-room ?”’ says Isabella. ‘‘I think—that 
is, I am not sure, or course—but I believe 
that my brother is expecting you. Coffee 
bas been in for half an hour.” 

“ Don’t wait for me,’’ Irene replies, in a 
low voice, as she toils in a languid purpose- 
less manner up the staircase. 

As she gains her bed-room door, Phebe 
appears upon the landing from her own 
apartment. 

“* Oh, please, ma’am, would you just step 
in and look at Master Tommy? He do look 
80 beautiful in his sleep.” 

“No, no, I can’t! I don’t wish to see 
him. I don’t care about seeing him,” re- 
plies her mistress, in tones so unusually 
sharp and decisive, that Phebe, bewildered, 
retreats to her nursery again, feeling that 
somehow she has made a mistake. 

Irene enters her own room and paces up 
and down in the dark, not fast, but rest- 
lessly. 

“ Myra Cray!” so run her thoughts, ‘‘a 
lowborn uneducated girl, whom he was base 
enough*to betray and desert, and then he 
¢ame to me—to me—and dared to trifle with 
my affections, too! ”’ 

The knowledge of the similarity between 
their cases should make her soften towards 
Myra’s memory, but it does not; the shock 
0f the discovery has occurred too lately. As 
yet she can only think of her as. of one who 
(however briefly) held the heart she was 
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child, who she has adopted as her own, lies 


unable to secure. And she is impotently 
weak to cope with a feeling which she knows 
to be unworthy of her; and the whole world 
loses favor in her eyes in consequence of 
ber own defalcation. 

As she is still walking up and down the 
room, trying hard to stamp down the demons 
of envy, and jealousy, and revenge, that are 
struggling for supremacy in her bosom, 
Colonel Mordaunt’s deferential tap for ad- 
miitance is heard against the door. It is an 
unfortunate moment for him in which to 
appear before her; we are best left to con- 
duct these mental warfares by ourselves, 
and there are moments in life in which the 
attentions of our best and dearest friends 
irritate instead of soothing us. And all 
Colonel Mordaunt’s attentions, however 
kindly meant, are conducted on that sooth- 
ing stroke-you-down-gently principle which 
is so trying to accept patiently when every 
perve is quivering with excitement. 

‘* Why, my darling,” he commences, “all 
in the dark! What can you find to amuse 
you, up here ?”’ 

“Oh, I’m all right, thank you! I don’t 
feel inclined for the light, just now, I’m 
thinking.” 

“And what can the little woman be . 
thinking about that requires both gloom and 
solitude? Nothing unpleasant, I hope, 


Irene?” 

“ How should it be?” 

“Then come down to the drawing-room, — 
my darling. Isabella is waiting till you 
appear to pour out the coffee.” 

“*I would much rather not go, why can’t 
she take it alone ? ” 

‘What reason can you have for not join- 
ing her?” 

‘Only that I feel a little—a little hipped 
to-night, and would rather remain by my- 
self, ” 

‘*Hipped! Why, what on earth can you. 
have to make you feel hipped? Has any- 
thing gone wrong? ”’ 

‘*] have already said no to that question. 
But is it absolutely necessary, in order to 
feel low, that we should be suffering in the 
present? Have we no past to return at 
times upon us? ”’ 

Irene forgets, as she says this sentence, 
how much confidence she reposed in her 
husband before marriage, and as.it.escapes 
her, and the remembrance returng; she 
grows still more impatient with herself and 
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**T had hoped,” he observes (aud the 
observation alone, in her present condition, 
carries offence with it), ‘‘ that your past was 
done away with forever, Irene.” 

“I never gave you cause to hope so,” 
she retorts, sharply. And he turns away in 
silence to leave the room. In a moment 
she has seen her error and sprung after him. 

“Forgive me, Philip, I am in a horrid 
temper! But when you talk of my past as 
gone forever, you forget that I have lost my 
father and mother, and—and ’’—— 

“There, there, darling! It is 1 who 
should ask your forgiveness; I was a brute 
to say what I did. But I have been hoping 
I had made you happy, Irene.” 

** And so you have—very happy,’’ she re- 
turns with a sort of hysterical gasp. ‘“ Let 
us say no more about it, but go down to 
Isabella.” And for the remainder of the 
evening slie is, to all outward appearance, 
much like her usual self. She goes to bed, 
however, sleeps brokenly, and rises in the 
morning unrefreshed. The revelation of 
the night before has made no difference in 
her future prospects, nor can it influence in 
any way her present actions; but it has 
revived all her bitterest feelings with re- 
gard to Eric Keir’s behavior to herself— 
feelings which she has hoped were long 
since laid to rest, because the tame exist- 
ence which she is leading affords no oppor- 
tunity of arousing them. But the dull 
leaden weight which, alternated with fierce 
moods of scorn snd irony, once rendered 
life a torture to her has settled down upon 
her heart again, and disposes her to feel 
hard and cold to all mankind, until, while 
she is dressing a certain chubby hand knocks 
uncertainly upon her bed-room door. She 
knows well the faint broken sound bis 
dimpled knuckles make, and generally flies 
to the door to open it herself. But to-day 
her brows contract, and she shrinks back- 
ward as though the mere knowledge of his 
presence there could give her pain. 

“If you please ma’am, it’s Master 
Tommy,’’ says Pheehe’s voice from the out- 
side 


“I can’t see him this morning, Phebe. 
Let him run in the garden until we come 
down.” 

“1 want oo—I want oo!” says Tommy. 
“as he kicks at the bed-room door. 

“ Are you going to let that child kick all 
the paint off the panelling?’’ shouts her 
husband from his dressing-room. 


“If you please, ma’am, he’s been in the 
garden already, and he’s got a most beauti- 
ful rose for you—haven’t you Tommy ?”’ 

**Let me in! I want oo!” repeats the 
protege. 

Then she advances slowly and unlocks 
the door and admits the child before Phebe 
can follow him, and finds herself standing 
in the centre of the room, gazing with her 
large hungry eyes at the atom of humanity 
whose existence vexes her so sorely. 

“ What do you want, Tommy ?” she com- 
mences, coldly. 

‘*A rose for Tommy mamma, a booful 
rose,” he lisps, as he presents the flower. 

She does not offer to accept it, on the con- 
trary, she turns away. 

“Don’t call me mamma,” she says, 
quickly. 

The urchin looks astonished, and then 
pouts his lips. Children are ready judges; 
he recognizes the injustice and wayward- 
ness of her new mood at once. 

“I go, Phoebe,” he utters, plantively, in 
remonstrance to the change. Irene looks 
round; sees the dewy mouth drooping at 
both corners, catches the deprecating glance 
of the violet eyes, becomes aware of her 
barbarity in a moment, and flies to fold the 
friendless, fatherless little creature in her 
arms. 

‘* As if ’twas your fault,” she murmurs, 
pressing her lips upon his curly head. 
‘** Poor lamb, poor, unhappy, deserted little 
child! O Tommy, he has left us both—he 
has left us both—we will be all the world to 
one another! ”’ 


The mistress of Fen Court is very thought- 
ful for some days after this little episode; 
and only like herself by fits and starts; 
though strange to say, no one notices the 
change, except it be Oliver Ralston. But 
our most intimate friends are often the last 
to read what is passing in our inmost minds. 
We are suffering perhaps so keenly that we 
scarcely dare to raise our eyes lest they 
should blurt out our secret, and imagine 
every one we meet must read it written on 
our brow in characters of fire; and yet those 
with whom we live go on consulting us day 
after day with reference to the weekly ex- 
pehditure, or the servant’s peccadillées, or 
the children’s spring dresses, as if, for the 
time being, such matters had not lost their 
significance for us almost as much as though 
we had passed beyond them. Yet it is not 
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_ thing else, Oliver. 
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so with strangers, unless, indeed, we happen 
to be actors and actresses of the first rank. 
They meet us, and observe to one another 
afterwards, ‘‘ What is that man’s perplex- 
ity? What cause can that woman have for 
weeping?”? And so Oliver Ralston dis- 
covers that Irene is not so cheerful as be- 
fore, and taxes her with it in his rough, 
hearty way. 

“Dreaming again, Irene! What is up?”? 

‘When you can explain to me, Oliver; 
how much is comprehended in that mystical 
term, perhaps I may be able to tell you.” 

_ “You know whatI mean. Why are you 
so down in the mouth?” 

“The natural reaction after so much 
dissipation.” 

Fiddle-de-dee! Excuse my rudeness; 
but you know fiiddle-de-dee is the only word 
to suit your explanation. Seriously, though, 
is it anything in which I can help you?” 

“ Not at all, Oliver; thanks, all the same, 
except, indeed, by not commenting upon 
what you are pleased to call my being 
‘down in the mouth.’ ” 

But may I tell you to what I think it’s 
due?” 

“ Certainly, if you can, which I know you 
can’t.”? 

“You are sorry you ever adopted that 
little brat Tommy ? ”’ 

“Indeed, I’m not. What should make 
you think so? Has your uncle been saying 
anything against him ?”’ 

“He never mentions the subject to me. 
But I have seen you looking at the child 
scores of times lately, and I can read it in 
your face.’’ 

* Acute observer! but wrong, for once in 
his life. I wouldn’t part with Tommy for 
anything in the world.” 

“ Not if I found his relations for you?” 

“He has no relations,”’ hurriedly, ‘he 
belongs to me entirely, he will never be 
taken away. But please let us talk of some- 
Have you seen Dr. 
Robertson again.’’ 

“How artfully you change the subject! 
Yes; I saw Robertson this morning, and it’s 
all but settled.” 

“With Philip’s consent ? 

“Certainly. He has come round to think 
it will be the best thing in the world for 
me, And so it will. I have still sense 
enough to see that. There will not be much 
temptation for me to dissipate in Fenton. 
The only drawback is that I am afraid I 


shall not get so much practice as I ought to 
have. 

‘*Oh, never mind the practice! ‘To lead 

a quiet life is the most important thing.. 
And I promise you shall operate on me 
whenever occasion calls for it.” 
- “What an opening! I’ll have both your: 
legs off before the year’s out. But really, 
Irene, it will be a great thing for me to live 
80 near you.” 

“It will be perfectly delightful; for entre 
nous, though poor Isabella is extremely 
good, she is a very stupid companion. And — 
you must come over and dine with us every 
day. Now, won’t you?” 

** And leave Robertson to look after his 
five parishes alone? I’m afraid he won’t 
consent to that. But I must keep a horse, 
and dare say I shall often be able to take 
Fen Court in my rounds.” 

“Are you going to live with Dr. Robert- 
son ? ” 

‘*No; he has a wife and large family, so I 
should prefer not todoso. But I can have 
two rooms in a farmhouse close by—very 
nice ones.”’ 

** And we will furnish them for you; that 
will be charming. You have no idea how 
pretty I shall make them. I shall send you 
over table-linen, and erockery, and every- 
thing from the Court. We have much 
more than we can use. It will be the 
greatest fun in the world getting your rooms 
ready.” 

You aré much too good tome.” 

‘“* And when you have taken possession 
you shall give a housewarming. Isabella 
and I will go over in the pony-chaise, and 
Tommy shall ride his donkey. By the way, 
do you know that I bought a donkey for 
Tommy, and he sticks on likea little brick ? ” 
here Irene interrupts. 

Why that sigh, Irene? ”’ 

“ What sigh ?”” 

“At Tommy’s name again. Ah, you 
can’t decieve me! All the low spirits of the 
last week are attributable to the existence 
of that wretched child.” 

‘* How you do tease me, Oliver! And it’s 
very rude to break off the conversation in that 
way. Where was1? Oh, yes{ the up-shot 
is that we’ll all go and have afternoon tea at 
your Fenton apartments—if you'll have us.” _ 

‘How can you doubt it? Only your 
proposals are so delightful, I’m afraid they 
are too good tocome trae. What will Uncle 
Philip say tothem?” 


- him at once.” 


| & Just what Ido. But I will go and sound 
And off rut:s Irene in search 
ofherhusband. She finds Colonel Mordaunt 
in a beaming humor, and everything goes 
right; He considers the offered appointment 
as good an opening as a young man in 
Oliver’s position could expect to obtain; 
acknowledges he should like to have him 
near Fen Court, agrees heartily to every 
suggestion with respect to furnishing the 
apartments, and even mentions a certain 
strong hunting cob now standing in his 
stables as very likely to be his own particular 
contribution to his nephew’s new establish- 
ment. 
-“ And so, you see Oliver, that’s all right,” 
is Irene’s comfortable conclusion as the last 
clause has been discussed and provided for. 
And then follows a merrier evening than 
they have spent for some days past; for 
Irene catches the infection of her husband’s 
good-humor and Oliver’s content, and mira- 
culously recovering her voice, which has 
been hors de combat for at least a week, sits 
up to a much later hour than usual, singing 
snatches of old ballads‘that were famous 
before she was born, and interrupting her- 
self every second minute to twist round on 
the piano-stool and make some little harm- 
less joke at the expense of Oliver’s future 
menage. 

So they all go to bed pretty well tired out, 
and my heroine does not wake until her 
accustomed hour on the following morning. 
The first thing of which she is conscious is 
that the colonel is already up and dressed. 

* Why Philip,” sitting up in bed and 
rubbing her sleepy eyes, “is that really 
you? Have I overslept myself?” 

‘“T think not. It is only just eight. I 
rose rather earlier than usual.’ 

“Why? Were you disturbed? or is there 
@ meet to-day? By the way, Philip, were 
there carts in the night?” ; 

“Carts, my darling?” 

** Yes; scraping over the gravel. I fan- 
cied I heard them; or perhaps [ dreamt it. 
I was very sleepy. Are you going away?” 

“I shall be back in a minute,” says her 
husband, hastily, but several minutes elapse, 
and he does not return, so Irene rises and 
proceeds to dress herself. She is just about 
to ring for Phoebe to assist in the completion 
of her toilet when she is attracted by a loud 
roar from somewhere below stairs. Tommy 
has evidently come to grief. 

“ Oh, they have let him fall and burt him- 
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self!’ she exclaims aloud, all the maternal 
solicitude with which her breast is laden 
springing into action directly a call is madé 
upon it, “they have let the baby fall!” 
And rushes to the door. 

‘* Phoebe!’ There is no answer, but she 
fancies a slight bustle is going on im the hall, 
and hears, above the crying of the child, a 
confused and angry murmur, as of voices 
engaged in argument. 

“Phoebe, Phoebe, where are you? Bring 
Master Tommy here!’ she exclaims again, 
as she leans over the banisters, and then a 
diversion is created and a movement made 
in her direction, and Phebe, with the boy 
still whimpering in her arms, and Colonel 
Mordaunt bringing up the rear, appears upon 
the staircase. 

**Oh, is he really hurt?’’ begins Irene, 
anxiously. 

‘* My darling, there is nothing the matter, 
Pray don’t distress yourself,’ replies the 
colonel. 

*“ Then why do you come up, too? And 
how did it happen? Did he fall down the 
kitchen stairs, Phebe? You know I have 
strictly forbidden you to take him there. 

“He didn’t fall down the kitchen stairs, 
ma’am,” replies Phoebe, with a very pursed- 
up mouth.” 

‘*How did you do it, darling ?”? demands 
Irene of the child, now safely in her arms. 

Naughty ooman,” lisps Tommy, half dis- 
posed to cry afresh at the mere recollection. 

‘“*My dear Irene, how absurd of you to 
question an infant of that age. As if he 
could possible tell anything that is to be 
depended on! ” 

‘* Why don’t you tell me, then? How 
did it happen, Phebe ”’ 

‘* Well, ma’am, I wasn’t exactly present 
at the time, because I had gor< to”—— 

**T consider I am a far better person to 
explain matters than your maid, Irene,” 
interrupts the colonel, rather testily. ‘‘ The 
fact is, the child was playing about where 
he has no business to be at all (but; really, 
you do indulge him to that extent that it 
becomes dangerous even to suggest matters 
might be amended) 

** Please go on, and let me hear how the 
accident occured.”’ 

“Well, he went into the dining-room 
when it was—was occupied—and—and when 
he was told to go, and would not obey (he is 
one of the mosc disobedient animals I ever 
met), he was sent out. That’s all.” - 
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Sent out! Did you strike him, Philip ? ” 
no ma’am; ’twasnt master! ” inter- 
8 Pheebe quickly. 

“Who, then?” . 

“ Naughty ooman,” explains Tommy. 

‘* Who dared to do it?” repeats Irene. 

‘“ Well, my love; it’s really nothing to 
make such a fuss about; it’s not everybody 
_ tat would think so much of giving a tire- 
“some child atap on the head as you do. 
And I dare say she never thought twice of 
what she was doing.” 

““Shel—she! Not Isabella, surely.” 

“© Lor’, no ma’am! Miss Mordaunt 
ain’t out of her room yet,’’ cries Phebe. 

A thought strikes Irene. The mystery 
becomes clear. 

“Has Quekett returned?” And the 
change in her voice as she puts the question 
is so patent to her hearers that Colonel Mor- 
daunt becomes quite alarmed for what may 
follow. 

Yes; yes; dear, she has. Now you know 
all. But I am sure she didn’t mean to 
offend you. Phoebe, you had better go; and 
take the child with you.” 

But Irene holds the boy closer in her 
arms, 

*T can do without you, Phebe, but I 
shall keep Master Tommy.” And the bed- 
room door recloses on the servant only. 


* And so that woman has come back and 


dared to strike my child,” says Irene, as 
soon as they find themselves alone. 

“Pooh, nonsense, my love! Your child! 
Do just think what you are saying. And, 
as for daring, I consider that a very strange 
term for you to use when speaking of any 
action from so old and valued a friend as 
Mrs. Quekett is to me, towards so very re- 
cent an acquisition as that nameless protege 
of yours.”” The colonel tries to speak with 
his usual ease and composure, but the at- 
tempt is a miserable failure. 

’ “She has dared to strike my child! ”’ re- 
peats his wife, with a heaving breast. 

“The boy refused to obey her, and she 
boxed his ears. It was a very natural thing 
to do.” 

“It may be very natural, but it shall not 
be repeated.” 

Then you must teach the child to be 
more obedient.” 

“T shall teach him nothing for that wo- 
man’s sake. When did she return ?”’ 

“ This morning, at about six. She pre- 
fers traveling by the night train.” 
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“Tt appears to me that she prefers any 
mode of action by which she can best show 
off her insolence and the unnatural position 
she has been permitted to attain here. She 
leaves us without a moment’s warning in 
order to humor her own caprice, and she 
returns in the same manner, without the 
slightest consideration for our convenience. 
A pretty way for a servant to go on in, 
truly.”’ 

‘*Trene, I thought this subject had been 
discussed and with.”’ 

‘*I shall never have done with it while 
she remains here, and is permitted to be- 
have as she does. It is past all bearing.’’ 

‘* Well, there is no chance of her leaving,” 
replies the poor colonel, with a sigh; ‘‘ so 
the prospect is cheerful.” 

‘* If her presence here is a necessary evil, 
I must bear it; but she shall not interfere 
in my private affairs. Philip, I have borne 
more from that woman than you know of, 
and I tell you candidly, were it not for your 
sake, I would not remain another moment 
under the same roof with her. But, as she 
has really returned, for which I am infinitely 
sorry 

‘* Why, you did not imagine she was gone 
for good, surely?” interrupts the colonel, 
‘* This is her home, and always has been.’” 

* But she might have died, or something, 
in the interim.”’ 

‘Irene, I am surprised to hear you speak 
in that strain,” 

‘* Don’t be surprised at anything I say of 
that woman. Nothing could be too bad for 
her. But of one thing I am determined; 
she shall not strike this child, And of that 
I shall make her aware on our first 
meeting.” 

**T advise you not to quarrel with her.’’ 

**T shall not condescend to quarrel. [ 
shall simply give my orders, and if she 
doesn’t choose to obey them ’”—— 

What then?” 

shall appeal to you.” 

** And if 1 am powerless?” 

‘* Why, then—but it will be time enough 
to decide what I shall do when the occasion 
for discision arrives. Meanwhile, I shall 
speak my mind very plainly to Mrs. Que- 
kett.”” 

** [advise you to keep good friends with 
her,’’ repeats the colonel, who appears to 
his wife to have assumed quite a depressed 
and craven air since the night before. 
“She is an estimable woman in many re- 
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spects, faithful, honest, and to be depended 
on; but she fakes a bitter enemy. It will 
be far wiser to have her on your side.” 

Irene’s lip curls in proud contempt. 

“Thank you, Philip; but I have been 
used to choose my allies from a class superior 
to that of Mrs. Quekett. I have borne with 
her patiently hitherto, but she has put mé 
on my nettle now, and, if I die for it, — 
shall not strike this child again!” 

“ Oh, hush!” exclaims Colonel Mordaunt, 
fearfully, as they issue on the landing to- 
gether (the little boy still clinging round 
Irene’s neck), and commence to descend 
the staircase, at the foot of which appears 
the housekeeper, proceeding in state to her 
own apartment, and followed by a couple of 
men-servants bearing her boxes. 

“TI hope I see you well, Mrs. Mordaunt,”’ 
she says, with a smirk. 

Colonel Mordaunt, who is as nervous as a 
woman, nudges Irene upon the elbow. 

“T heard her. I should think you might 
have given us some notice of your return, 
Quekett. It is rather unusual to take peo- 
pie by surprise in this way.” 

The tone in which she is spoken to makes 
Quekett flush up at once, and her voice 
changes with her mood. 

*T couldn’t have let you know before- 
hand,” she replies, rudely, ‘‘as Lady Bald- 
win didn’t say until yesterday that she could 
dispense with me. And it’s quite a new 
thing, into the bargain, for me to hear that 
I’m to account for all my comings and go- 
ings to a family where I’ve lived for ””»—— 

“Of course—of course,” interrupts the 
colonel, hurriedly. “You mistake Mrs. 
Mordaunt’s meaning, Quekett, although. 
Irene, my dear, breakfast is waiting. Had 
we not better go down ?” 

He is terribly afraid of what may be 
coming, and has but one wish; to separate 
the combatants. But Irene’s cup of wrath 
is filled to the brim, and she stands her 
ground. With Tommy cling to her from 
pure fear, she feels brave enough to say or 
do anything.” 

“One moment, Philp. As you have re- 
turned, Mrs. Quekett, you and [ had better 
understand each other. You struck this 
child this morning. Don’t do it again!” 

** Don’t do it again! ” pants Mrs. Quekett. 

“Don’t do it again,” repeats her mistress, 
calmly. ‘I have adopted him; heis under 
my protection, and I will allow no one to 
correct him but myself.” 
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‘‘A pretty pass things is come to!” ex 
claims the housekeeper, whose rage at being 


rebuked before the footmen is beyond all — 


description. ‘‘I wonder you’re not ashamed 
of yourself, colonel to allow it. A dirty 
brat, belonging to the Lord knows who, and 
coming from the lowest lot in Priestley, to 
be brought up here and prinked out likaa 
young gentlefolk, and not a finger to be laid 


on him. Why, what'll the neighbors say?” 


What do you expect the village is saying at 
this very moment? Do you want a repeti- 
tion of old times?” 

‘Hush, Quekett! Pray be silent! ’” 

“Oh, yes! it’s very easy to bid me hold 
my tongue, when I come home to find the 
Court run over with bye-blows ”»—— 

** How dare you speak of this child in my 
presence by such a name ?” exclaims Irene. 
Philip, will you permit such an ineult to 
be offered to your wife—and before your 
servants, too?”’ 

‘No, no, my dear, of course not. Que- 
kett, I must entreat you to pass on to yor 
room. Neither you nor Mrs. Mordaunt 
in a fit state to discuss this matter now.” 

* But remember, Mrs. Quekett,’’ 
Irene, ‘‘ that whatever you may think, you 
shall not speak of Master Tommy in that 


“way again.” 


‘Master Tommy, indeed!” sneers the 
housekeeper. 

“Yes, Master Tommy. Whoever he may 
be, wherever he has come from, I have 
adopted him as my own child, and I will 
have him treated as my own child.” 

“Oh, very well, ma’am, 7 as you 
please! 

**T am glad you see it in its proper light 
at last. Let me pass.” And with the boy 
still in her arms, Irene marches statelily to 
to breukfast-room, while the colonel, glad at 
any cost to see the interview come to an 
end, follows, though with his spirits down 
at zero. 

As they leave her, Rebecca Quekett turns 
round upon the landing to gaze at the re- 
treating form of the mistress of Fen Court 
with a look of unmistakable hatred. 

“Humph! To be treated as her own 
child, is he ? ” she says, maliciously aloud, so 
that the servants in attendance can over- 
hear her; “and he a nurse-child of that 
creature Cray’s, left unclaimed for any lady 
to adopt. That’s a queer story, ain’t it?” 
she continues, appealing to one of the men 
beside her; “‘and perhaps she ain’t; so far 
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wrong when she stands out for his being 
treated as her own. There’s lois more 


"things happen in this world than we’ve any 


notion of. Well, you’d better get up with 
the boxes now, James. They’ve kept us on 
the landing long enough, Lord knows!” . 
And so the worthy disappears into her 
own room, and is lost to the view, at all 


events, of Irene for the remainder of the 


day. 

Colonel and Mrs. Mordaunt have a sharp 
little discussion on this subject during break- 
fast-time—quite the sharpest they have en- 
gaged in since their marriage; and though 
Irene will not yield one inch with regard to 
stooping to conciliate the housekeeper, she 
feels, at the termination of the meal, that 
she bas been worsted in the fight. For the 
subject of her adoption of Tommy Brown 
has necessarily formed part of the argument, 
and her husband has gone so far as to ob- 
serve that if a child who is no relation to 
dither of them is to bring discord into the 
house, he had better go. And here Irene 
recognizes, for the first time, her impotence 
to keep him in opposition to her husband’s 
wishes, and the knowledge silences her, even 
to making her reflect sadly whether she may 
not ultimately (unless her protege is to be 


- cast on the world again) be compelled for his 


sake, to submit to Mrs. Quekett’s terms of 
peace; and the fear lowers Coldhel Mor- 
daunt in her eyes—with him lowers herself, 
and renders her morbidly depressed. She 
spends all the morning in the shrubbery, 
running about with Tommy, for she cannot 
stand Isabella’s deprecating air and deep- 
drawn sighs; and here, after a while, Oliver 
Ralston comes to find her, with bad news 
written on his countenance. 

“It’s all knocked on the head, Irene. I 
can’t close with Robertson.” 

not? Has he changed his mind?” 

** On contrary, I had a letter from him this 
morning, begging for my final decision, as 
he is in need of immediate help; but my 
uncle has just had me into his study, and he 
says it’s no go.” 

“Oliver, surely not on acceunt of Qae- 


2” 


“* Most surely yes, Irene. I’m as certain 
that old fiend is at the bottom of it as I am 
that I’m alive. Not that Uncle Philip told 
meso. He hummed and hawed—you know 
his way when that woman’s got him into a 
scrape—and said he had been thinking the 
matter over, and looking at it from all points 


could think of, but without effect. 


of view, and it seemed to him now that it 
would be more prudent of me not to accept 
a trust I might uot care to retain.” 

* But didn’t you tell him you do care for _ 
it?” 

“Of course I did. I said everything I 
The fact 
is, he doesn’t wish me to stay here. I could 
take the appointment without consulting 
him further; but I owe everything to him, 
Irene, and ”—— 

“Oh, yes! Don’t go against his wishes. 
But perhaps he may change his mind again. 
Shall I speak to him ?” 

**T wish you would.” 

“Well, look after Tommy, and I'll go at 
once.” 

' She finds her husband still in his study, 
apparently wrapt in thought, and dashes at 
the matter in hand in her own frank straight- 
forward way. 

“ Philip, why have you altered your mind 
about Oliver going to Fenton ?”’ 

“TI have altered it, my dear, and that 
should be sufficient.” 

** Not at all, unless you have a good rea- 
son. It isn’t ‘fair. 

**T would rather not discuss the matter 
with you, Irene. We have had bickering 
enough for to-day.” 

“ Need we bicker because we talk? This 
subject does not touch my interests so nearly 
as the other; but I think you owe Oliver 
some explanation, I don’t think the plan a 


good one, or likely to prove for his happiness ~ 


or mine.”’ 

“And the consideration came through 
that woman Quekett.”’ 

“‘ Why should you think so? ” 

** Because I know it. O Philip, Philip!” 
And Irene, kneeling down by-his armchair, 
puts her head upon her husband’s knee and 
begins to cry. 

His tender affection is aroused at once. 

‘* My darling, why is this? Have I really 
made you unhappy?” 

“Yes, you have. To see you so com- 
pletely under subjection to your own ser- 
vant; to know that she can sway you when 
I fail; that her wishes can make you act 
contrary to your own good judgment, as you 


are acting now—you, whom I looked up to 


as so strong and brave, and worthy to com- 
mand all who came within your range. It 
lowers you in my eyes; it makes you con- 
temptible in the eyes of others, and I cannot 
bear it!” 


** Por heaven’s sake, Irene, spare me!” 

He his grown very pale during the pro- 
gression of this speech, and now that it is 
ended, he takes out his handkerchief and 
passes it across his brow. 

“Spare youl Why don’t you spare me 
from insult. in, the house where you have 
made me mistress ?”’ 

“My darling, you don’t understand. 
How I wish I could explain it to you! put I 
can’t. But several members of my family 
(my father for instance) have been laid, at 
different periods of their lives, under great 
obligation to Mrs. Quekett. I acknowledge 
she is not always pleasant in ber manners, 
and I regret to see that she has not taken so 
kindly to you as I should have wished; but, 
notwithstanding, I could not feel myself 
justified in not doing all in my pone to 
repay the debt I owe her.” 

“And which I should imagine she had 
eancelled a thousand times over by her inso- 
lence. But why should poor Oliver suffer 
for your father’s liabilities ?”’ 

Colonel Mordaunt is silent. 

“Fenton is more than three miles from 
Fen Court. Surely his presence at that 
distance can have no influence on Mrs. Que- 
kett’s peace of mind.’ 

_ “He would always be over here, my 
dear.”’ 

“ And so, because she objects to it, your 
own nephew is to be banished from your 
house. O Philip! I could hardly have be- 
lieved it of you.” 

“Pray, don’t make me more unhappy 
about it, Irene, than Iam. Do you think I 
don’t feel it also ?’’ 

“1s that possible ? 

*] am suffering at this moment, far more 
than you, my child, or than Oliver either, 
for that matter.”’ 

“Poor Philip! I am so sorry for you. 
But is it quite, quite necessary that Oliver 
should go?” 

“It is ‘quite, quite necessary.’ If he did 
not go now, he would be compelled to do so 
in a few months, and perhaps under circum- 
stances most unpleasant for us all. And yet 
I sometimes think, if I could trust you, 
Irene. 

“You may trust me, Philip, and to any 
extent.” 

“I believe it, my darling—but no, no, it 
cannot be! Den’t ask me again. Only go 
to poor Oliver, and tell him that I will hold 
myself responsible for any expenses he may 
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incur, in the way of premian or outfit, in 
procuring another appointment, on the con- 
dition that it is not in this country—any- 
where, in fact, but uear here.* 
“And you won’t trust me, then?” she 
says, with a reproachful air, as she prepares. 


to leave him. 


“I cannot—I dare not. Yes, dearest, I 
will.” And with that he rises suddenly, 
and stands before her, and takes her two 
hands in his own. ‘“ Irene, when you gave 
your dear self to me at the altar, did you not 
promise to honor me ?”’ 

“‘ And I have honored you, Philip.” 

“*T believe it; and I trust you to honor me 
still, notwithstanding that I am unable to 
explain all that you wish to know.” 

‘** Bat secrets are so horrid between hus- 
and wives,’’ she says, pouting, with true 
feminine curiosity; ‘‘and it is so hard to 
forgive what one understands nothing 
about.” 

** Have you never kept a secret from me, 
then, Irene?” 

He is alluding to the possible name of her 
former lover, and the circumstances of their 
intimacy, which have never been confided to 
him. But her thoughts fy immediately to 
her adopted child and the knowledge she 
possesses of his parentage; and under her 
husband’s steady gaze she becomes crimson | 
to the very parting of her hair. 

**Oh, very well,’ she answers, with a light 
laugh; ‘‘ don’t let us say any more about it, 
since talking won’t mend matters. Only I 
trust my confidence in your integrity, Philip, 
is not supposed to extend to holding out the 
tight hand of fellowship to Mrs. Quekett.” 

But Colonel Mordaunt appears to have 
forgotten the root of the subject in question. 
He is still holding her hands, and looking 
at her downcast eyes aod working features. 

‘*My query seems to have affected you, 
Irene?” 

“It would affect any one, I should think, 
to be stared at as you are staring at me. 
But this is child’s play, Philip. What is it 
you want me to do?”’ 

-**Only to believe in me.as I believe 
” 


‘That would be easy if believing im you 
did not involve believing in Mrs, Quekeit 
also. However, I will leave the woman to 
go her way, if she will leave me to go mine. 
Is that a bargain ?”’ 

“*T suppose you are alluding to the child; 
she has not interfered in anything else.” 
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“Tam. You give me permission to adopt 
and bring him up. Will you make this fact 
clear to your housekeeper, and tell her, at 
the same time, that my forbearance depends 
entirely upon her own.”’ 

“Then you sign a treaty of peace with 
her?” 

“Under those conditions, and for your 
sake, yes. I feel myself degraded to enter 
upon any terms with a dependent; but, 
since it is for your comfort, I concede. Only 
it must be kept as religiously on her side as 
mine. And now I trust we have heard the 
last of so contemptible a business.” 

Colonel Mordaunt sighs and turns away. 

“You are not yet satisfied, Philip. What, 
in heaven’s name, would you have me do 
more ?”” 

“Nothing, my dear, nothing. Indeed I 
do not see what else there is to be done. 
Only, pray remember what I said to you 
this morning, and do not irritate her more 
than you can help.” _ 

‘* T shall never speak to—or notice her !”’ 
replies Irene; and here, feeling that all that 
can be said has been said upon the subject, 
she leaves the study to communicate the 
upshort of the interview to Oliver. . 

Colonel Mordaunt, left to himself, looks 
more thoughtful than before. He has 
courted the information that his wife has 
not laid her whole heart bare to him, and 
yet now he feels miserable because she: has 
put the sign-manual of silence on a fact 
which he knew to be such. Mrs. Quekett, 
Oliver Ralston, the child, everything which 
has worried him hitherto, passes from his 
mind to give place to the curiosity with 
which he longs to discover how much of her 
former life Irene bas kept back from him. 
He remembers vividly all she said to him at 
Brussels, and in the little sitting-room at 
Norwood, on the subject of her disappoint- 
ment; but he was so eager in the chase at that 
time—so anxious to secure her for himself 
at any cost—that he did not choose to believe 
what she asserted to be true—that the best 
part of her life was over. Yet had not the 
sequel proved him to be in the right? For 
the six months she has been his her spirits 
have gone on gradually improving day by 
day. Indeed, a few weeks ago she was 
buoyant—radiant—running over with fun; 
and, if they have commenced to flag again, 
it has only been since— 

Sinee when ? 

Since the arrival of Tommy Brown among 


them! As Colonel Mordaunt’s thoughts, 
traveling backward and taking notes by the 
way, light on this fact, he rises from his 
seat, and walks aimlessly about the room. 

* Confound that child! ” he says, “* I wish 
to heaven we had never seen or heard of 
him.”’ 

And then he goes out to his stables and 
kennel, and tries to forget all about it; but 
the idea haunts him, nevertheless, and often 
after that day Irene, glancing up suddenly, 
finds him studying her face, with an earnest- 
ness, not altogether born of affection, which 
puzzles while it wounds her. 

Mrs. Mordaunt, in desiring her husband 
to inform Mrs. Quekett that peace between 
them van only be maintained at the cost of all 
communication, has entered in to the worst. 
compact with the housekeeper she could 
possibly have made. For Rebecca Quekett. 
is a woman to be conciliated, not to be dared, 
She has her good points (no human creature 
is without) and her weak points; and were 
Irene politic enough to draw out the one or 
trade upon the other, she might turn what» 
promises to be a formidable enemy into a 
harmless, if not a desirable friend. But she 
is too spirited and too frank to profess to be 
what she is not; and so, from the hour that 
Colonel Mordaunt timidly announces his 
wife’s determination to his housekeeper, the 
future of the former is undermined. Mrs. 
Quekett does not lay any plans for attack. 
She gives vent to no feelings of unimosity, 
nor does she, at least openly, break the 
truce; but she remembers and she waits; 
and Mrs. Quekett does not remember and 
wait for—nothing. 

The months go by. Oliver Ralston has 
procured employment with another country 
practitioner, somewhere down in Devon, 
and is working steadily. Tommy has passed 
his third birthday, and under the tuition of 
his adopted mother, is becoming quite a 
civilized little being, who has learned the 
use of a pocket-handkerchief,-and speaks. 
English almost as well as she does. Colonel 
Mordaunt, as kind as ever to his wife, 
though perhaps a little more sober in dis- 
playing his affection for her—a fact which 
Irene never discovers—finds that the hunt- 
ing season is over,and wonders how he 
shall amuse himeelf for the next six months; 
Isabella is as quiet, and timid, and reserved, 
and melancholy at ever; and Mrs, Quekett 
still keeps the peace. 

Not that she never meets her mistress. 


face to face—that would be impossible in 
@ place like Fen Court—but a quiet ‘‘ good- 
morning ” or “‘ good-night”’ in passing, a 
curtesy on her side, and an inclination of 
Irene’s head upon the other—is all the com- 
munication that takes place between them; 
and, as far as my heroine can discover, Mrs. 
Quekett has never again dared to correct 
Tommy, although the child’s aversion for 
her, and terror of going near any room 
which she occupies, séem as though she had 
taken some means of letting him understand 
what he has to expect if he ventures to pre- 
sume on her forbearance. Yet though out- 
wardly there is peace, Irene has many an in- 
ward heartache. The subsidence of her 
husband’s first adoration (which would 
have been quickly noticed by a woman in 
love with him) gives her no uneasiness. On 
the contrary, had she observed and ques- 
tioned her own heart on the subject, she 
would have confessed the change was a re- 
lief to her. But there is something between 
them, beyond that—an undefinable some- 
thing, which cau be felt, if not explained. 
It is the cold cloud of reserve. There is that 
‘between the husband and wife which they 
dare not speak of, because they know they 
eannot agree upon the subject; and reserve 
feeds upon itself, and grows by what it feeds 
on. 
The heart has many little chambers, and 
it is difficult to keep one door closed and 
throw open all the others. And so, imper- 
ceptibly, they drift a little further and fur- 
ther apart from one another every day. 
Irene has no object in life apparently but 
the education of the child—Colonel Mor- 
daunt none but the care of his kennel and 
his stables. Irene is kinder to the horses 
and dogs than he is to Tommy. She often 
accompanies him on his rounds to stroke, 
and fondle, and admire the noble animals, 
but he seldom or ever throws a kind word 
to the boy. 
Indeed Tommy is almost as afraid of him 
as he is of Mrs. Quekett. Colonel Mordaunt, 
at all events, comes second in his list of 
** bogies; ’? and sometimes Irene feels so 
disheartened, she almost wishes she had 
never seen the child. But the remembrance 
of her promise to his mother (whom she has 
grown to pity far more than herself) will 
soon recall her to a sense of pleasure in her 
duty. But she is no longer so happy as she 
was at first. The gloss has worn off the 


aew life—change has ceased to be change— 
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and sometimes an awful sense of regret 
smites her, and makes her hate herself for 
her ingratitude. But we cannot force our- 
selves to be happy; and the extreme dullness 
of Priestley does not contribute to make her 
shake off a feeling of which she is ashamed. 

Meanwhile, the bleak cold spring creeps 
on, and loses itself in April. 

One morning, as they are all seated at the 
breakfast-table, Colonel Mordaunt has a 
large and important-looking envelope put 
into his hand; and his correspondence in 
general being by no means. important, its 
appearance attracts attention. 

** An invitation, I should imagine,” re- 
marks Irene, as she looks up from buttering 
Tommy’s fourth round of bread. 

‘* Wait a moment, my dear, and we shall 
see. Yes, exactly so; and a very proper 
attention for them to pay him. I shall have 
the greatest pleasure in complying with 
their wishes.” 

“What wishes, Philip? (No, Tommy, 
no jam this morning! )” 

“That I shall be one of the stewards. It 
seems that our new member, Mr. Holmes, 
is about to visit Glottonbury, and the people 
are desirous to welcome him with a dinner 
and a ball in the town hall. And a very 
happy thought, too. The festivities will 
please all classes; give employment to the 
poor, and amusement to the rich; and the 
ladies of Glottonbury that cannot appear at 
the dinner will grace the ball. An extremely 
happy thought. I wonder who originated 
it.’? 

** A public dinner and ball, I suppose ?” 

‘Generally so—but they will send us 
tickets. Of course, my dear, you will go?” 

**Tothe ball? Oh, indeed, I would rather 
not. I have not danced for ages.” 

“*There is no need to dance, if you will 
only put in appearance. As the wife of a 
man holding so important a position in the 
county as myself, and one of the stewards 


of the dinner, I think it becomes your duty 


to be present, if you can.”’ 

“Very well, I have no objection. I sup- 
pose one of my last year’s dresses will do 
for Glottonbury. But really I feel as though 
I should be quite out of my element. Who 
will be there ?” 

‘* Most of the county people, I conclude— 
the Grimstones and Batcherley’s, and Sir 
John Cootes’ party, and Lord Denham and 
the Mowbrays. Sir John and Mr, Batcher- 
ley are down upon the list of stewards, I see. 
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Iam gratified at their including my name. 
Then there will be a large party of Mr. 
Holmes’ friends from town, and among them 
Lord Muiraven. Isn’t that a member of 
the family your aunt, Mrs. Cavendish, was 
so fond of talking about ?”’ 

But to this question Colonel Mordaunt 
receives no answer. Presently he looks 
across the table to where his wife is tracing 
fancy patterns with a fork upon the cloth, 
and thinks that she looks very pale. 

“* Does the Caveadishes know Lord Muir- 
aven ?”’ 

“I believe Mary met him once at a ball.” 

* Do you know him?” 

No! ” 

“Then what the deuce was your aunt 
always making such a row about him for?”’ 

don’t know.” 

“ Aren’t you well?” 

“Perfectly, thank you. When is this to 
take place ?”’ 

“ Next Tuesday week. It is short notice; 
bat Mr. Holmes’ visit is unexpected. He 
seems to have made his way in the county 
wonderfully.” 

“Is he a young man ?” 

“Thirty or thereabouts. I saw him at 
the election. He has a pleasant voice and 
manner, but is no beauty. He and Lord 
Muiraven and a Mr. Norton are to be the 
guests of Sir John Cootes.” 

“‘Are any other strangers coming with 
them?” 

“T don’t know. My letter is from Hud- 
dleston. He doesn’t mention it.” 

“TI wish you would find out.” 

“ Why?” 

* Because it will make a great difference 
in the evening’s enjoyment. One doesn’t 
care to be dependent on the tradesmen of 
Glottonbury for partners.” 

“TI thought you didn’t mean to dance.” 

**No more do I—at present, But there is 
no knowing what one might not be tempted 
to. Anyway, find out for me, Philip.” 

“ What friends Mr. Holmes brings with 
him?” 

“ Exactly so. Will you?” s 

“I cannot understand what interest the 
matter can possibly have for you, my dear.’’ 

“Oh, never mind it then. Have you 
quite finished, Tommy? Then come along 
and order the dinner with mamma,” And, 
with the child by the hand, Irene leaves 
the room. Colonel Mordauut looks after 
her suspiciously, ‘“‘ Who on earth can she 
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be expecting to come down from London to 
this ball?” He is beginning to be suspici- 
ous about every little thing now-a-days, and 
he alludes to the subject in an irritable sort. 
of manner two or three times during the 
forenoon, until he puts Irene out. 

‘* Look here, Philip. I would rather not 
go to this ball at all. I have no inclination 
for it, and the preparations will probably 
involve a great deal of trouble. Please let 
me etay at home.”’ 

. “ Indeed, I cannot hear of it. You must 
go, and look your best. As my wife, it will 
be expected of you, Irene.” 

“To be jostled by a crowd of trades- 
people!” she murmurs. ‘I hate a public 
ball at any time, but an election ball must 
be the worst of all.’’ 

“1 don’t see that. The rooms are large 
and the arrangements will be conducted on 
the most liberal scale. All you will have to 


* do will be to look pretty, and enjoy yourself; 


and the first is never difficult to you, my 
darling.” 

‘© Well, I suppose I shall have to go after 
that, Philip. Only I don’t consent till I 


. have seen a lot of the expected guests from 


town.”’ 
“ “Why this anxiety about a pack of 
strangers?” exclaims Colonel Mordaunt, 
pettishly. But he procures the list, never- 
theless. It contains but one name with 
which she is in the least familiar—that of 
Lord Muiravea. 

_* And these are really all?’ she says, as 
she persues it. 

“Really all! There are at least twenty. 
Are they sufficfent to satisfy your ladyship ?’” 

“Quite!” with a deep-drawn sigh. “I 
will not worry you any more about it, Philip. 
I will go to the ball.” 


On the evening in question, however, she 
is not looking her best, and as Phoebe arrays. 
her in one of her dresses of the past season, 
she is amazed to find how much her mistress 
has fallen away about the neck and shoulders, 
and how broad the lace is she is obliged to 
insert in order to remedy the evil. But 
Irene is blissfully indifferent as to what 
effect she may produce, and is only anxious. 
to go to the ball and to come back again, 
and to have it all over. She is terribly 
nervous of encountering Lord Muiraven 
(although, from the descriptions of Mary 
Cavendish, she knows he cannot in any way. 
resemble his younger brother), and yet she 
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dares not forbid her husband. to introduce 


_ him, for fear of provoking an inquiry on the 


reason of her request. She arrives at the 
Giottonbury town hall, in company with 
Isabella, at about ten o’clock; and Colonel 
Mordaunt, as one of the masters of the 
«ceremonies, meets her at the entrance. 

“ Are you still determined not to dance ? ”’ 
he says, as he leads her to a seat. 

** Quite so. Pray don’t introduce any one. 
{ feel tired already.”’ 

“ You do look both pale and tired. Well, 
here is a comfortable sofa for you. Perhaps 
you will feel better by and by. I must go 
now and receive the rest of the company.” 

“Yes! pray don’t mind me. I shall 
amuse myself sitting here and watching the 
dancers. O Philip,” her eyes glistening 
with appreciative delight, ‘‘do look at that 
green dress.’’ 

** You wicked child! you are always making 
fun of some one. How I wish I could stay 
with you! but I must go. I shall look you 
up again very soon.”’ 

He disappears among ‘the crowd as he 
speaks, and Irene is left by herself, Isabella 
(to whom anything like a passing jest on 
the costume of a fellow-christain appears 
quite in the light of a sin) having walked off 
to the other side of the room. For a while 
she is sufficiently amused by watching the 
company, and inwardly smiling at their little 
eccentricities of dress or manner, their flirta- 
tions, and evident curiosity respecting her-. 


self. But this sort of entertainment soon 


palls, and then she begins to question why 
she cannot feel as happy as they appear to 
be; and her thoughts wander’ over her past 
life, and she sinks into a reverie, during 


which the lights and flowers, the dancers 


and the music, are lost or disappear, and 
virtually she is alone. How long she sits 
there, motionless and silent, she cannot 
afterwards account for; but the sound that 


“rouses her from her dream and brings her 


back to earth again is the voice of Colonel 
Mordaunt. 

‘* My dear,” he is saying, “‘ I have found 
a companion for you who is as lazy as your- 
self. Allow me to introduce to you Lord 
Muiraven.” 


. At that name she starts, flushes, and looks 


ap. But as her eyes are raised, all the color 
dies out of her face, and leaves it of a ghastly 
white. For the man whom her husband 
has introduced to her as Lord Muiraven is— 


‘Eric Kier! 


CHAPTER XIII. 


MUIRAVEN, my love—frien4 

of our new member, staying with 
Sir John Coote—desires an introduction to 
you, continues Colonel Mordaunt, in ex- 
planation, as he perceives that his wife and 
her new acquaintance both look awkward, 
and neither smile at nor address each other, 
as is usual under similar circumstances. 
But Irene’s head is swimming, and all power 
of action or of acting has deserted her. 

She tries to smile, but the effort dies away 
in a sickly flicker about the corners of her 
mouth. She tries to speak, but no sound 
issues from her trembling lips except a ner- 
vous cough. She hears the words her hus- 
band utters, but.her mind is rendered inca- 
ble of understanding them. For the first 
shock of this most unexpected meeting, she 
remembers nothing except that Erie Keir is 


* there and that he is Eric Keir. She forgets 


the reputed insult cast on her affections; the 
irreparable injury wrought poor Myra; her 
mother’s misery; the orphanhood of her 
adopted child; forgets the silence, heartless- 
ness and shame that intervences between 
them and their last meeting; and remem- 
bers only that the friend—the lover—from 
whose presence she has been exiled for two 
weary years has come back to her again. 

Muiraven thinks no more than she does— 
the rencontre falls on him with quite as 
great a shock as it has done on héer—but 
feeling that he must say something, he stam- 
mers forth mechanically the first words that 
come to his assistance:— 

‘*May I have the pleasure of this waltz 
with you?” - 

** Most happy! ”’ rising from her seat. 

‘Going to dance together!” exclaimed 
Colonel Mordaunt, with unfeigned surprise 
and a good-tempered laugh; “well, this 
beats everything! You come out, Irene, 
under a vow not to stir from this sofa all the 
evening; and when, after considerable trou- 
ble, I find some one with similar tastes to 
sit by and talk to you (I have offered to in- 
troduce Lord Muiraven to all the prettiest 
girls in succession, but he refused my good 
offices), the first thing I hear is that you’re 
going to.spin round the room like a couple 
of teetotums!” 
_. “Not if you do not wish it, Philip,” says 
Irene, drawning back, and already repent- 
ing of her.bewildered acquiescence. 

‘* My dear child, what nonsense! I like 
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nothing better than to see you enjoy your- 
self. And I think Lord Muiraven pays. me 
a great compliment in choosing my wife for 
@ partner, when he has refused every one 

else. An old married woman like you, 
Jrene—why, you should feel quite proud! ’’ 

** It is I,”’ said Muiraven, looking steadily 
away from Irene, and intv the face of her 
husband, ‘‘ it is I who have reason to feel 
proud at Mrs.—Mrs.—Mordaunt’s gracious 
acceptance of me as a partner.”’ 

‘Oh, very! settle it between yourselves, 
my lord, For my part, I must be off to find 
‘some less fastidious gentlemen to accept the 
honors you declined. No sinecure being 
master of the ceremonies, I can tell you. 
It’s the first time I ever accepted such a re- 
sponsibility, and I’ll take good care it shall 
be the last. It is fortunate that I have not 
more of the ruder sex upon my hands, with 
your idiosyncrasies, my lord!’ 

‘“* You shall have no further cause to com- 
plain of me,”’ replies Muiraven, with an un- 
easy laugh, as the colonel leaves them; ‘I 
will be as tractable as a lamb from this mo- 
tment.”’ And then the wretched victims are 
left alone in the crowd, standing opposite 
each other, and neither daring to lift a 
glance from off the floor. 

Trois-temps or deua-temps?”’ inquires 
Muiraven, in.a low voice, as he puts his arm 
round her waist. 

Whichever you please.” 

** It must be as you like.” 

Trois-temps, then.” 

The dance has been going on for some 
minutes, and they start at once. But by 
this time Irene’s mind has recovered its 
balance, and enables her to realize the 
position in which her sudden nervousness 
has placed her. Clearly and forcibly she 
recalls with whom she is whirling about ia 
such familiar contiguity; whose arm is firmly 
¢lasped about her waist, whose hand holds 
hers; and with the recovered powers of 
judgement comes the recollection of that 
¢ruel day in Brook Street, when the scent of 
the stock and mignonette, and the strains of 
the “Blue Danube” mocked her agony, 

and her mother—her poor mother, who 
-Mever recovered the shock which this man’s 
insult caused her—came to her with the 
news that he had no intentions! 

No intentions! With the old hackneyed 

phrase came back, in @ flash, as it used to 
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he had raised her hopes, and made her ie 
lieve him to be false as themselves. : 

The looks, the words the actions which 
were doubtless but a repetition of those by 
which he lured poor Myra to her doom! 

** Oh, let me go!” 

The words burst from her lips—not loudly, 
for even in our moments of worst agony the 
stern conventionalities of society, which 
have been dinned into our ears from our 
youth upward, will make us remember where 
we are—but with a ring of such unmistak- 
able earnestness and entreaty, that he is 
forced to listen. 

Are you not well?” 

‘¢ Yes!—no!—I cannot dance, we are all 
out of step!—pray take me back!” she fal- 
ters; and her pale face alarms him, so that 
he stops and draws her arm within his own, 
and leads her, half blind with dizziness, to 
the sofa where she sat before. 

Then he stands for a few moments by her 
side, looking awkward and fidgeting with the 
button of his glove; but making no further 
comment on her change of mind. She sits 
still, burning with contempt; ready to weep 
with indignation, and longing to be able to 
tell him to leave her presence and never 
enter it again, while he would give the world 
for courage to seek an explanation with her, 
or say one word in defence of his own con- 
duct. 

One word, one cry for forgiveness, the 
present opportunity is all his own, and he 
may never have another; and yet bis tongue 
is glued to his mouth, and he cannot utter a 
syllable. They are in the midst of acrowd | 
of strangers, the conventionalities of society 
surround them, and neither of them can 
speak, except conventionally. So much are 
we the slaves of custom. 

“Are you really not going to dance 
again ?’’ he says, abruptly. 

* T cannot—I do not wish to””—— 
Then perhaps I had better—Colonel 
Mordaunt is so much in want of partners— 
perhaps I had better—join him.” 

Yes!—do! ” 

“It is your wish, Mrs. Mordaunt! ” 

“Yes!” And the next moment he has 
bowed and left her. They have yearned for 
and m>urned over one another for years; 
yet they can meet and part like other people, 
excepting that their words are characterized 
by more bruskness than strangers would 
have dared touse, A sore heart often strives 
to hide itself by a short manner. It is only 
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men who are indifferent to one another; and 
women who hate each other, that take the 
trouble to round their sentences and mind 
their periods. These two hearts are so 
flustered and so sore that they do not even 
observe the want of politeness with which 
they have questioned and answered one 
another. 

“Why, Irene!—sitting down again and 
Lord Muiraven gone!” exclaims the voice 
of Colonel Mordaunt, who is making the 
tour of the ball-room with another gentle- 
man, unknown to her. She has been alone, 
she is hardly conscious for how long, her 
thoughts have been so bitter and disturbed; 
but her equanimity is, in a great measure, 


restored, and she is enabled to answer her 


busband’s inquiry with a smile which is not 
to be detected as untrue. 

“Yes; I made him go, for my attempt 
at dancing was a failure, I am really not up 
to it, Philip.” 

** My poor girl! Iam so sorry. We must 
talk to Dr. Robertson about this, Irene. 
By the way, let me introduce Mr. Holmes 
to you.” 

The stranger bows and takes his station 
on the other side of her. 

** And where is Lord Muiraven, then?” 
inquires Colonel Mordaunt: ‘‘ dancing?” 

‘“*] suppose so; he went in search of you, 
I believe, to procure him a partner.” 

“There he is!’ observes Mr. Holmes, 
“wandering about im an aimless manner at 
the foot ofthe ball-room. He’s the strangest 
fellow possible, Muiraven, and never does 
anything like any other man. I shouldn’t 
‘be in the least surprised to see him ask one 
of those girls to dance before he has had an 
introduction to her.” 

“ He will scandalize her if he does. Glot- 
tonbury sticks up for the ae: says 
Irene, quietly. 

“ I must go and save him trons such a 
calamity as the scorn of Glottonbury!”’ ex- 
claims her husband. ‘ Besides, there are 
half-a-dozen pretty girls dying to be intro- 
duced to him in the next room.” And off 
he hurries to the aid of his new acquaintance. 

“Have you met Muiraven, Mrs. Mor- 
daunt?”’ 

My husband brought him up to me just 
now. ” 

“ But before to-night, I mean.” 

“He used to visit at our house long ago, 
when my mother was alive; but he was not 
Lord Muiraven then.” 


“ Ah! that was a sad thing, wasn’t it? 
No one felt it more than I did.” 

*T don’t know to what you allude.”’ 

“His elder brother’s death. He was a 
jolly fellow; so much liked by all of us; and 
he was lost in an Alpine tour last summer, 
Surely you must have heard of it.” 

“Indeed I did not; I have been living 
very quietly down here for the last twelve 
months, and taking very little interest in 
what goes on in the outside world. It must 
have been a very shocking death,” 

‘Well, I am not so sure of that, you 
know. He was over the glacier and gone in 
a moment. I don’t suppcse he had even 
time for speculation on his coming fate. 
But Lord Norham felt the blow terribly; 
and this fellow, Eric—Kier he was called 
then, as of course you are aware—who was 
making a little tour in the United States 
with me—why, from the time we heard the 
news all our fun was over. I never sawa 
man more down in my life.’ 

‘** I suppose he was very much attached to 
his brother.’’ 

“They are, without exception, the most 
attached family I ever knew. Muiraven 
has only one brother left now—Cecil, and 
he is to be married this season. I don’t 
know what Lord Norham would do if my 
friend were to go in double harness also. 
Yet he ought to do it, you know, being heir 
to the title, oughtn’t he ahd 

‘** Doubtless he will in time,” she answers, 
coldly. 

“Tm afraid not, at least there seems no 
likelihood of it at present. We call him 
Banquo at our club; he always looks so 
gloomy in a ball-room. He is by no means 
what the Americans call ‘a gay and festive 
fellow,’ Mra. Mordaunt.”’ 

She makes no reply, but plucks the mara- 
bou trimming off the heading of her fan, 
and scatters it carelessly about the floor. 

‘** But he’s the best fellow in the world,” 
continues Mr. Holmes, warming up at the 


sight of her apparent indifference; ‘the 


most kind-hearted, generous, and (when he 
chooses to come out of his shell) one of the 
cleverest men I ever met.” 

** A paragon, in fact.” 

** How cynical you are! You are laughing 
at my enthusiasm. Now I shall not say 
another word about him; but should you 
ever happen to be thrown in his way, you 
will acknowledge that I am ‘right. Here 
comes your husband again. I trust he is 
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not going to drag me away from paradise to 
purgatory.” 

“ Holmes, you must speak to your friend. 
He insists upon leaving the ball-room, and 
his departure will consign half the damsels 
of Glottonbury to despair.” 

** Just like Muiraven. No one has ever 
been able to keep him on duty for more 
than an hour. But I will go and reason 
with him. This is not pleasure but busi- 
ness. He will ruin my reputation with my 
lady constituents.” 

“‘ Philip, might I go home? I have such 
a dreadful headache,” pleads Irene, as the 
new member disappears. 

“ Certainly, my darling, if you wish it. 
It must be stupid work looking on; but you 
are a good girl to have done as I asked you. 
1 will go and tell Isabella you are ready.” 

“T shall be sorry to disturb her if she is 
enjoying herself.” 

“* She is as tired as you are. 
could hardly wait for me. I cannot leave 
until the very last.”’ And he fetches his 
sister, and takes them down to the carriage 
together. 

You are very silent, Mrs. Mordaunt,”’ 
observes Isabella, as they are driving home- 
wards. ‘‘ What do you think of the enter- 
tainment ? 

“Oh, don’t ask me, please. I was in pain 
from the first moment to the last. I have 
no wish to think of it at all,” she answers, 
in a tone sufficient to make Miss Mordaunt 
hold her tongue until they stand in the 
lighted hall of Fen Court. There the ghastly 
pallor of her sister-in-law’s face strikes her, 
and she cannot refrain from observing:— 

“Why, surely you must be ill. I never 
saw you look so white before.” 

“*] am ill, Isabella. I have been so all 
the evening; and now that the excitement 
is over, I suppose I look worse.” 

“Do let me get you something,” urges 
her companion, with more interest than she 
is in the habit of expressing. 

“No, thank you, dear. No medicine will 
do me any good. All that I want is rest— 
rest!” And with a quiet ‘“ good-night,” 
Irene drags herself wearily up the staircase, 
and enters her own room. Phebe is wait- 
ing to disrobe her mistress, and she permits 
the girl to perform all the offices needful for 
her toilet without the exchange of a single 
syllable, a most unasual proceeding on her 
part, and appears barely capable of emunciat- 
ing the word of dismissal which shall rid her 


Besides, she 


of the servant’s presence. But when she is 
at last alone, she finds an infinite relief in. 
the mere fact, and laying both her arms 
upon the dressing-table, bends down her 
tearless face upon them, and remains wrapt 
in silent thought. _ 

Colonel Mordaunt returning home at about 
four o’clock in the morning, scales the stairs 
without his boots, takes three minutes 
closing his dressing-room door, for fear that 
it should slam, and finally, having extin- 
guished the candle, creeps to bed like a 
mouse, lest he should rouse his wife, and 
for all his pains is saluted by the words, 
‘Ts that you, Philip? Iam so glad you are 
come,” in a voice that sounds dreadfully 
wide awake. 

‘*Why, Irene, not asleep! Howis this?” 

*“*T cannot sleep, Philip. I have been 
listening for your footsteps. I wanted to 
see you and speak to you. O Philip, do tell 
me. Have I made you happy ?”’ 

She has turned round on her pillow, and 
sat up in bed; and is straining her eyes in 
expectation of his answer as though she 
could read his features; even in the dark. 

Colonel Mordaunt feels his way round to 
her side of the bed and folds her tenderly ia 
his arms, 

dearest Irene, what a question! 
Make me happy! Why, what had I in the 
wide world before you came? You have 
glorified my life for me.” 

‘“*Oh, I am so glad! Iam so glad!” she 
murmurs, as she puts her head down on his 
shoulder, and begins to ery. 

“My darling, what is the matter? Do 
let me send for Robertson. I am sure that 
you are ill.’’ 

‘“‘Oh, no. I am better now. If I was 
sure that I made you happy, Philip, quite, 
quite happy, I should have so much peace.” 

* But you do make me happy, Irene. No 
one could make me happier. This is mere 
excitement, my dear. You must be feverish 
—or has any one been worrying you?” 

I believed,’’ she goes on without 
noticing his question, “that I had always 
done my duty to you, even in thought, and 
that you knew it, and were assured that, 
whatever happened, it could never be other- 
wise, and that, if I did fail, it would be un- 
intentional—so very unintentional 

*T am assured of it, my child, I only wish 
I was as sure that I made you happy.” 

*O Philip, you are so good; you are so 
good!” 
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'“T am not good, Irene. What you call 
goodness is pure love for you. But I know 
that even love, however unselfish, is not 
always sufficient to fill up a woman’s life, 
and that I have labored under heavy disad- 
vantages, not only because I am so much 
older than yourself, and so little calculated 
to take your fancy, but also decause you 
¢éame to me with a heart not altogether free. 
But you were frank with me, my darling, 
and I loved you so much, I hoped, in time, 
that the old wound would be healed.” 

She gives two or three gasping little sobs 
at this allusion, but there is no other answer 
to it. 

“ But if see you subject to these fits of 
melancholy,’”’ he continues gravely, as he 
presses her still closer in his arms, “ I shall 
begin to fear that my hopes were all in vain, 
and that I have no power to fill up the void 
that _ 

“You have—indeed you have,”’ she utters 


earnestly. ‘Philip, I never want any one 


but you.” 
“Thopenot,dear. Then why these tears?” 

“JT don’t know. I felt depressed; and 
you were away. Oh, don’t leave me again. 
‘Always keep by my side—close, close to me; 
and let us stop at home together, and never 
go out anywhere. It is all so hollowfand 
unsatisfactory.” 

“ What a picture, my darling. Why, you 
are more upset that I thought for. Fancy 
an old fellow like me marrying such a pretty 
girl as this, and keepiug her all to himself, 
shut up in his castle, like the ogres of old. 
What would the world say ?”’ 

“Oh, never mind the world. I love you, 
Philip, and I bate balls and parties. Prom- 
ise me I shall never go to any of them again.’’ 
- “It would be very silly of me to give you 
such a premise. But you shall not go if you 
don’t wish it, and particularly if the excite- 
ment has such an effect upon you. Will 
that content you?” 


She clings to him and thanks him; and he 
kisees and blesses her, and, imagining that 
the worst is over, lays her down upon her 
pillow (not quite unwillingly, be it said, for 
the poor old colonel is very sleepy), and pro- 
ceeds to occupy his own portion of the bed, 
But he has not been asleep long before he is 
roused by something audible, which in the 
confusion of his awakening sounds very like 
another sob. 

“Trene, is that you? What is the mat- 
ter?” he repeats almost irritably. It is pro- 
voking to be shaken out of slumber by the 
obstinacy of people who will not see the 
necessity of sleep in the same light as we do. 
. “ What is the matter? reiterates the col- 
onel; but all is silence. He stretches out 
his hand towards his wife pillow, and, pass- 
ing it upwards, lights upon herhair. She is 
lying on her face. 

Irene,’’ he whispers softly. 

There is no answer. She must be asleep, 
It is only his fancy that he heard her sob, 
And so the good colonel turns round upon 
the other side, and is soon lost to all things 
visible. 

But she. lies there in the darkness, wide 
awake and silent, overcome by the trembling 
horror that she canuot quell. For all the 
shame and confusion and repentance that 
have over taken her arise from but one 
cause—the fatal knowledge that she has de- 
ceived herself. 

All the good fabric, built up of conviction 
and control, which for two long years has 
been reared upon her prayers and earnest 
desire to be cured, has crumbled before an 
interview that lasted fifteen minutes. She 
has never met Eric Keir since the fatal day 
on which she learnt he had deceived her till 
this night; and though she knows him still 
to be falsee—though she despises him and 
hates herself, she cannot shat her eyes to 
the stern truth—she loves him still! 


[To be continued.] 


Ou, Spring, thou fairest season of the year, 
How lovely, soft, how sweet dost thou appear! 
What pleasing landscapes meet the gazing eye! 
How beauteous Nature does with Nature vie; 
Gay scenes around the fancy doth invite 

And universal beauty prompts to write. 
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THE SIEGE OF THE MILL. 
By Frank H. Angier. 


R. RICHARD WAREHAYM, lying on 
his back on the grass, under an elm 
tree, and dreamily smoking a good cigar, 
was about as near a realization of his ideas 
of Utopia as he was ever likely tobe. With 
plenty of money, unlimited time, and a feel- 
ing of unbounded satisfaction with his pres- 
ent position, Dick Wareham was happy. 
The half-gentlemanly, balf-vagabond life 
which he had led all summer suited him 
exactly. His quarters at the inn in the vil- 
lage over the hill were comfortable; his 
portfolio was full of sketches; and trout had 
risen accommodatingly to his rod; but, more 
than all,a thousand times better than all, 
he had found in this unfrequented, delightful 
rural region, what he honestly believed to be 
ihe sweetest, prettiest, and most modest girl 
to be found in any country under the sun. 
Whether or not be was-in love with her 
was a matter which he had not in his own 
mind fully decided. When he first saw 
Dolly Morse he was stariled at her pretti- 
ness, but nothing more, It was not until he 
had made several visits to Morse’s mill, for 
sketching purposes, that Dolly’s bright eyes 
began to haunt his dreams, and not until 
after that did he discover that, go which way 
he would, all roads eventually led, by some 


mysterious means, past the mill-pond and. 


the water wheel. If he fished, the mill was 
sure to be in his way; if he sketched, what 
object more picturesque than the old build- 
ing itself, with its adjacent dam, over which 
the water fell in a wide, thin sheet of silver ? 
Sometimes he spoke with Dolly, sometimes 
she was invisible; and after a time he began 
himself to suspect that upon his seeing her 
depended whether the day had seemed 
bright to him, or proftiess and dull. 

And so a stranger, knowing these things, 
would have been at no loss to guess the 
subject of Dick Wareham’s thoughts as he 
lay on his back, with his cigar, that 
summer morning. But, whatever his medi- 
tations were, he was not long permitted to 
enjoy them. 

“ Ah, there you are! ’’ exclaimed a rough, 
nasal voice near him. ‘I’ve been lookin’ 
for yer.” 

Wareham raised himself on one elbow, 


and turned so as to face the speaker. He 
saw a low-browed, sunburned man, leaning 
over the fence, and regarding him with a 
look of satisfaction. The new-comer was 
unshaven, and clad in ragged shirt and 
trousers. His bare toes protruded from his 
boots, his head, with its dusty shock of hair, 
was surmounted by a brimless straw hat, 
and his lounging attitude, his grimy face, 
and his general appearance of shiftlessness, 
advertised him as belonging to that sect of 
philosophers commonly known as “ tramps.” 
Wareham had frequently met him. Some- 
times in the tavern bar-room in the village, 
sometimes stumbling upon him, fishing in 
the brooks, sometimes finding him asleep in 
the shade. He had spoken with him but 
little, but had set him down in his own mind 


’ as one of those harmless ne’er-do-wells, 


common to every rural community. 

T’ve been a lookin’ for yer,’’ repeated 
the man. 

“So you said before,” replied Wareham, 
lazily blowing a wreath of smoke into the 
air. “ Well?” 

‘“* The folks over to the tavern sent me ter 
hunt fur ye. I told ’em I thought ye was 
down this way, near the old mill. Ginerally 
be, ain’t ye?” 

*“ What do they want of me at the tay- 
ern?” asked Dick, short’y. 

“Wall, yer hoss is in trouble. Got 
throwed in her stall, an’ broke her leg.” 

Wareham jumped to his feet instantly. 

‘* What!” he exclaimed. ‘ Bess, my poor 
Bess! How could it have happened ?”’ 

* Dunno. Guess they’ll hev to shoot her, 
They’re only waiting for you ter conie ter 
gin the order.” 

‘Poor, poor Bess!” repeated Dick, leap- 
ing over the fence, and tossing the man a 
coin. ‘I’m much obliged to you, my man, 
for your trouble. Come with me. You 
may be of service.” 

* Wall, you go right on, an’ I’ll follow. 
I’ve got rheumatiz in my leg, an’ hev to 
walk slow.” 

* Wareham started off at a brisk pace, and 
the other followed, limping slowly. No 
sooner had Dick disappeared over the hill, 
however, than the man’s manner instantly 
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changed. His painful lameness disappeared, 
a sudden energy took possession of his 
limbs, and, turning quickly about, he walked 
briskly in the opposite direction; not toward 
the village, but directly toward Morse’s mill. 

Morse’s mill stood in a hollow among the 
hills, where the high-road, taking a sharp 
curve to to east, passed directly across the 
dam. Weather-beaten and moss-grown, it 
was «most picturesque adjunct to the land- 
scape. The portion of the building fronting 
the south was occupied by the miller as a 
dwelling. Here, with his daughier, just 
budding into womanhood, Abner Morse had 
lived for many years. Popular belief gave 
him the character of a miser. It was im- 
possible, so the villagers argued, that a man 
with so small a family to feed and clothe, 
and with so good a trade as Abner Morse, 
could be otherwise than rich. The common 
belief in his wealth was strengthened by the 
precautions taken to guard the building 
against marauders. The only door was of 
oak, iron-bound and riveted. The windows 
were barred with iron. Was it to guard his 
money, the people wondered, or his pretty 
daughter, that these precautions were taken? 

It could scarcely have been for the latter 
reason, for Dolly was in no way restricted 
of her liberty. This sunny summer morning 
she sat in the open doorway, knitting a 
stocking of snow-white yarn. As she sat 
there, framed as in a picture against the 
dark background of the interior, she could 
scarcely have appeared, under any circum- 
stances, tore attractive to the passer-by. 
Her cheeks glowed with the hue of youthful 
health; the warm sunlight lay upon her 
light-brown hair; her red lips were parted 
in absorbing interest in her occupation; a 
tiny, slippered foot protruded from beneath 
her gown. All in all, she formed a most 
bewitching part of the scene which greeted 
the eyes of the ragged man as he turned the 
corner in the road, and came in sight of 
Morse’s mill. 

“ Ah, James, is that you?” asked Dolly, 
looking up with a pleasant smile, as the man 
paused before the door. | 
_ * Yes, it’s me, Jim Billin’s,’’ replied the 
other, doggedly. ‘* All alone, ain’t ye?” 

“Yes. Father ’s gone away.” 

“‘] know it. Met him on the road. | Go- 
ing to be gone long?” 

“‘No. He has only gone to the village. 
He will be at home this afternoon. You 
can see him then, if you wish.’’ 
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** Wall, p’raps I will,” said Billings, look- 
ing up and down the road in either direction, 
and then turning once more to Dolly. 

** Did—did you want him particularly ?” 


‘asked the girl, noticing his apparent disin- 


clination to leave. 

“ Well-er, no; but I’m desprit hungry, 
Dolly. Can’t yer git a feller somethin’ ter 
eat?” 

Why, yes,”’ exclaimed the good-hearted 
girl, ** of course I will.” 

She went unsuspectingly toward the pan- 
try, closely followed by the man. Nosooner 
had he crossed the threshold, however, than 
he slammed the door to with his foot, and 
sprang like a tiger at her throat. Sosudden 
was the onslaught, and so tight his grasp 
upon her neck, that she could neither strug- 


gle nor cry out. White with terror, she . 


sank upon her knees. 

** Now, girl,’”’ cried the ruffian, ** where’s 
your father’s money ?” 

She tried to speak, and the man, seeing 


-that she was unable to do so, let go her 


throat, and seized her by the wrists. 
. you scream,’’ he said, kill yon. 
Where’s the money? It must be either 
that or your life, my pretty Dolly.” 
Through Dolly’s brain the thoughts flew 
quiekly. Her first paruxysm of terror over, 
she began to realize the necessity of subdu- 
ing her fears, and summoning all her wit 
and resolution, She was a brave girl, and, 
with her, to think was to act. 


** Don’t harm me,” she said. ‘“ Father’s 


* money is in the oak chest in the attic.” 


‘“* Ah!” exclaimed Billings. ‘“* Show me 
the way to it, and do you go afore me. It 
will go hard with ye if ye lie to me.” 

She tremblingly obeyed, and led the way 
up-stairs. The room at the head of the 
staircase was occupied as a lumber-room. 
From this a ladder led to the attic, the en- 
trance to which was closed by a trap-door in 
the floor. Though Dolly had lifted this door 
almost daily, she failed to do so now, and 
sunk back upon the ladder, feigning ex- 
haustion. 

“‘ The trap is too heavy for me,” she said, 
“TI cannot raise it.” 

With an oath the man pulled her down 
from the ladder, and placing his shoulder 
against the trap, raised it, mounted to the 
attic and held the door for her to follow. 
But like a flash Dolly had sprung through 
the door of the lumber-room, and had turned 
the keys in the great double locks, which, 
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placed there as a safeguard against assault 
from without, now served to secure a pris- 
oner within. 

In vain did Billings, on discovering the 
trick, hurl himself against the door with the 
most frightful imprecations. The oaken 
barrier resisted his utmost efforts, and the 
windows were barred with iron. Withouta 
weapon or aid from without, escape was im- 
possible. 

Shutting her ears to the man’s howls of 
rage, Dolly fled down the stairs, aud out into 
the road. But she had not run a dozen 
yards, before she heard a shrill whistle, and 
the voice of Billings calling from the win- 
dow above:— 

‘*Cashel! Cashel! Stop the girl. I’m 
locked in! Bring her back, and make quick 


work of her.”’ 


At the call a second ruffian sprang out of 
the bushes a few rods beyond, and ran to- 
ward her. Dolly turned about. Terror at 
this new danger lent speed to the poor girl’s 
feet, and she succeeded in regaining the 
door of the mill, and closing it in the vil- 
lain’s face while his arm was stretched forth 
to seize her. She quickly shot the great 
bolts into their places, and stood for a mo- 
ment with her hand upon her bosom, wait- 
ing for breath, and to consider what she 
should do next. 

Her situation now was a strange one. 
Though the captor of the man up-stairs, 
she was the prisoner of the man without. 
Both were now bent upon her destruction. 
Oh, that her father would return, or that 
some one would pass by, to whom she might 
ery for help! The man at the door seemed 
to be fully alive to the latter danger, for he 
called out to Billings to throw out the money, 
but this Billings resolutely refused to do. 
Finding himself unable to force the door, 
Cashel passed around the mill, seeking some 
means of entrance. 

Dolly followed him from one grated win- 
dow to another, determined to keep him in 
sight if possible. 

“Tf I had a gun ye wouldn’t be very safe 
where ye are,” he said, glaring in upon her 
through the bars. 

Dolly looked at him, but made no reply. 
What would be her fate should he succeed 
in getting into the mill, she dared not think. 
All her courage, all her caution, all her wit, 


Must be at her command now. 


“Pll burn the mill,”’ he cried. 


Perhaps 
that'll bring ye to reason.” 
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But this proposition was greeted by Bil- 
lings with such a yell of consternation that 
Dolly had little fear of its being put into 
execution. But even if, maddened by de- 
feat, and enraged by Billing’s refusal 16 
trust him with the money, the scoundrel 
had actually carried out his cruel suggestion, 
the stout-hearted girl would have met her 
fate bravely, defending her father’s property 
with her life, rather than permit it to fall 
into the hands of these villains. She saw 
that her own death was certain if the assail- 
ant gained admission, and she knew that 
her father would be robbed. It was to risk 
all against nothing, and she consequently 
held fast to her resolve to stay as she was 
while life remained, or until assistance 
could reach her. 

The building offered no openings to the 
baffled ruffian except the single oak door, 
which was beyond his power to force. Yes, 
there was one, and that was suggested by 
his confederate at the attic window. 

‘¢ The water-gate! the water-gate!” cried 
Billings. ‘‘ You can get in through the 
wheel! ” 

Dolly heard the words, and her heart 
sank. It wastrue. By climbing down into 
the sluice, and under the shaft of the great 
wheel, the man could enter the mill through 
the machinery. With a yell of delight the 
villain proceeded to adopt the suggestion, 
and, with fast-beating heart the girl watched 
him until he had disappeared in the sluice. 

It was then that a horrible thought oc- 
cured to her; but in it seemed to lay her 
only chance for life. She ran into the grist- 
room, and seized the lever which controlled 
the water-gate. At ordinary times her 
strength would have been insufficient to raise 
it, but now her imminent peril gave her the 
sinews of a giant. Slowly the heavy bar was 
raised. She heard the rush of water as the 
gate swung open. The great water-wheel 
began to turn slowly; the cogs and gearing 
to groan; the large burrs to revolve. Ina 
moment the mill was in full operation. 

The poor wretch outside had succeeded 
in gaining the wheel before it began to 
move, and now clung to one of the arms, 
thoroughly and desperately frightened. 
Thrown head downward at every revolution, 
and nearly drowned by the water which 
poured over him, he screamed and begged 
to be released from his rotary prison. The 
wheel went round and round, and with it 
went the unfortunate Cashel; but. Dolly did 
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not wait to listen to the oaths and impreca- 
tions with which he filled the air. With all 
speed she tore open the door and ran to- 
ward the village. As she passed around the 
curve in the road, her eyes fell upon two 
men, walking toward her. With bounding 
heart she recognized them as Wareham and 
her father. To tell her exciting story was 
the work of a moment, and then the strength 
which had sustained her through all, sud- 
denly left her, and she fell fainting, almost 
before they could catch her in their arms. 
The half-drowned’ Cashel was released 
from his uncomfortable position, and the 
two robbers were delivered into the hands 


of the authorities. Wareham had found 
nothing the matter with his horse, the er- 
rand on which he had been sent being a 
cunning device of Billings to get him away 
from the vicinity. Suspecting something 
wrong, he had returned to the mill as soon 
as possible, bringing the miller back with 
him. As for Dolly, she became the heroine 
of the region for miles around. Her coura- 
geous exploit passed into local history, and, 
though the events here chronicled occured 
many years ago, and Dolly long since be- 
came Mrs. Richard Wareham, she is best 
remembered among her old neighbors as 
Dolly Morse, the ** Maid of the Mill.” 


THE OLD HEARTH-STONE. 
By J. P. Trowbridge. 


’ IS as sad as is death, but yet it is as dear 

As our dead are to us when their names reappear,— 
That deserted, old hearth by whose bountiful flame 
We played in our childhood when evening-time came. 


She who shared our delight, our dear mother, was there, 
Ah! how happy were we while we stood by her chair, 
And beheld in her face the soft light, as it shone 

From the fire she had lit on the rough, blackened stone. 


Not a tale that describes the most wonderful trips 
Can compare with the stories that fell from her lips; 
Not a song is as sweet as the songs that she sang, 
Or a prayer half as hallowed as that she began. 


Oh, bright were the days in that long, long ago. 
When the fields were all white with the newfallen snow, 
And we noisily in from our sport would retire 

To be cheered by the warmth of that great open-fire. 


How it roared as the storms swept aleng overhead! 
And the andirons glowed, and the back-log grew red; 


And the sparks, curling round in the sweep of the draught, 


Seemed to dance to the sound, as we merrily laughed. — 


But, now, the old home stands alone on the hill; 
Its rooms are deserted, its music is still, 

‘ Its circle of kindred is broken for aye, 
And the fire on the hearthstone has faded away. 


But, still, a sweet charm will enliven the place, 
The joys of my childhood will give it a grace, 
And memories, warm as the light of its fire, 
Will live in my heart, till that heart shall expire. 


EASTFORD ConNN. 
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THE DEACON’S WEEK. 


em communion service of January was 
just over in the church at Sugar Hol- 
low, and people were waiting for Mr. Parkes 
to give out the hymn, but he did not give it 
out; he laid his book down on the table, and 
looked about on his church. 

He was a man of simplicity and sincerity, 
fully in earnest to do his Lord’s work, and 
do it with all his might, but he did some- 
times feel discouraged. His congregation 
was a mixture of farmers and mechanics, 
for Sugar Hollow was cut in two by Sugar 
Brook, a brawling, noisy stream that turned 
the wheel of many a mill and manufactory, 
yet on the hills around it there was still a 
scattered population eating their bread in 
the fall perception of the primeval curse. 
So he had to contend with the keen brain 
and skeptical comment of the men who 
piqued themselves on power to hammer at 
theological problems as well as hot iron with 
the jealouy and repulsion and bitter feeling 
that has bred the communistic hordes at 
home and abroad; while perhaps he had a 
still harder task to awaken the sluggish souls 
of those who used their days to struggle 
with barren hillside and rocky pasture for 
mere clothing, and their nights to sleep the 
dull sleep of physical fatigue and mental 
vacuity. 

It seemed sometimes to Mr. Parkes that 
nothing but the trump of Gabriel could 
arouse his people from their sins and make 
them believe on the Lord and follow his 
footsteps. To-day—no—a long time before 
to-day he had mused and prayed till an idea 
took shape in his thought, and now..he was 
to put it into practice; yet he felt peculiarly 
responsible and solemnized as he looked 
about him and foreboded the success of his 
experiment. Then there flashed across him, 
as words of scripture will come back to the 
habitual Bible reader, the noble utterance of 
Gamaliel concerning Peter and his brethren 
when they stood before the council: ‘ If 
this council or this work be of men, it will 
come to naught; but if it be of God, ye can- 
not overthrow it.” 

So with a sense of strength the minister 
spoke: ‘* My dear friends,” he said, “ you 
all know, though I did not give any notice 
to that effect, that this week is the week of 
prayer. I have a mind to ask you to make 


it for this once a week of practive instead, 
I think we may discover some things, some 
of the things of God, in this manner that a 
succession of prayer meetings would not 
perhaps so thoroughly reveal to us. Now, 
when I say this I don’t mean to have you go 
home and vainly endeavor to walk straight 
in the old way. I want you to take ‘ topics,’ 
as they are called, for the prayer meetings. 
For instance, Monday is prayer for the tem- 
perance work. Try all that day to be tem- 
perate in speech, in act, in indulgence of 
any kind that is hurtful to you. The next 
day is for Sunday schools; go and visit your 
scholars, such of you as are teachers, and try 
to feel they have living souls tosave. Wed- 
nesday is the day for fellowship meeting. 
We are cordially invited to attend a union 
meeting of this sort at Bantam. Few of us 
can go twenty-five miles to be with our 
brethren there; let us spend that day ia cul- 
tivating our brethren here; let us go and 
see those who have been cold to us for some 
reason, heal up our breaches of friendship, 
confess our shortcomings one to another, 
and act as if in our Master’s words, ‘all ye 
are brethren,’ 

‘“‘Thursday is the day to pray for the 
family relation; let us each try to be -to our 
families on that day in our measure what 
the Lord is to his family, the church, re- 
membering the words, ‘ Fathers, provoke 
not your children to anger.’ ‘ Husband, 
love your wives, and be not bitter against 
them.’ These are texts rarely commented 
upon. I have noticed, in our conference 
meetings, we are more apt to speak of the 
obedience due from children, and meekness 
our wives owe us, forgetting that duties are 
always reciprocal. 

‘Friday, the church is to be prayed for, 
Let us then, each for himself, try to act that 
day just as we think Christ, our great ex- 
emplar, would have acted in our places. 
Let us try to prove to ourselves and the 
world about us that we have not taken open 
us His name lightly or in vain. 

‘* Saturday is prayer day for the heathen 
and foreign missions. Brethren, you kuow, 
and I know, that there are heathen at 
our doors here; let every one of you 
who will take that day to preach the 
gozepel io some one who does not hear it 
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anywhere else. Perhaps you will find work 
that ye know of lying in our midst. And 
let us all on Saturday evening mect bere 
again, and choose one brother to relate his 
experience of the week. You who are will- 
ing to try this method, please to rise.” 

Everybody rose except old Amos Tucker, 

who never stirred, though his wife pulled at 
him and whispered to him imploringly. He 
only shook his grizzled head and sat im- 
movable. 
. “Let us sing the doxology,”’ said Mr. 
Parkes, and it was sung with full fervor. 
‘The new idea had aroused the church fully; 
it was the lever point Archimedes longed 
for, and each felt ready and strong to move 
‘a world. 

Saturday night the church assembled 
again. The cheerful eagerness was gone 
from their faces; they looked downcast, 
troubled, weary—as the pastor expected. 
When the box for ballots was passed about, 
‘each one tore a bit of paper from the sheet 
placed in the hymn books for the purpose 
and wrote on ita name. The pastor said 
after he had ‘counted them, ‘‘ Deacon Em- 
mons, the lot has fallen on you.”’ 

sorry for’t,” said the deacon, rising 
up and taking off his overcoat, ‘I hadn’t 
got the best of records, Mr. Parkes, now I 
tell ye.”’ 

“That isn’t what we want,” said Mr. 
Parkes. ‘* We want to know the whole ex- 
perience of some among us, and we know 
you will tell us neither more nor less than 
what you did experience.” 

Deacon Emmons was a short, thick set 
man with a shrewd, kindly face and gray 
hair who kept the village store and had a 
well-earned reputation for honesty. 

** Well, brethren,” he said, dono why 
I should’t tell it. Iam pretty well. ashamed 
of myself, no doubt, and I ought to be, and 
may be I shall profit by what I’ve found out 
these six days back. I'll tell you just as it 
come. Monday I looked about me to begin 
with. lam amazing fond of coffee, and it 
ain’t good for me, the doctor says it ain’t; 
but, dear me, it does set a man up good, 
cold mornings, to have a cup of -hot, sweet, 
tasty drink, and I haven’t had the grit to 
refuse! I knew it made me what folks call 
nervous and I call cross before night comes; 
and I knew it fetched on spells of low spirits 
when our folks couldn’t get a word out of 
me—not a good one, anyway, so I thought 
I'd try on that to begin with. I tell you it 
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come hard! _ I hankered after that drink of 
coffee dreadful! Seemed as though I could 
not eat my breakfast without it. I feel to 
pity a man who loves liquor mor’n I ever 
did in my life before; but I feel sure they 
can stop if they try, for I’ve stopped, and 
I’m going to stay stopped. 

‘* Well, come to dinner, there was another 
fight. 1 do set by pie the most of anything, 
I was fetched up on pie, as you may say. 
Our folks always had it three times a day, 
and the doctor he’s been talkin’ and talkin’ 
to me about eating pie. I have the dyspepsy 
like everything, and it makes me useless by 
spells, and unreliable as a weather-cock. 
An’ Doctor Drake he says there won’t noth- 
ing help me but to diet. I was readin’ the 
Bible that morning while I was waiting for 
breakfast, for twas Monday, and wife was 
kind of set back with washin’ and all, and I 
came across that part where it says that the 
bodies of christians are temples of the Holy 
Ghost. Well, thinks I, we ought to take 
care of them if they be, and see that they’re 
kep’ clean and pleasant, like the church; 
and nobody can be clean nor pleasant that 
has dyspepsy. But, come to pie, I felt as 
though I couldn’t! and,.lo ye I didn’t! I 
eat a piece right against my conscience; 
facin’ what I knew I ought to do, I went 
and done what I ought not to. 1 tell you 
my conscience made music of me consid- 
er’ble, and I said then 1 wouldn’t never 
sneer at a drinkin’ man no more, when he 
slipped up 1’d feel for him and help him, 
for I see just how it was. So that day’s 
practice give out, but it learnt me a good 
deal more’n I knew before. 

*“*T started out next day to look up my 
Bible-class. They haven’t really tended up 
to Sunday school as they ought to, along 
back, but I was busy here and there, and 
there didn’t seem to be any real chance to 
get toit. Well, ’twould take the evenin’ to 
tell it all, but 1 found one real sick, been 
abed for three weeks and was so glad to see 
me that I felt fairly ashamed. Seemed as 
though I heered the Lord for the first time . 
sayin’, ‘ Inasmuch as ye did it not to one of 
the least of these, ye did it not to me.’ 
Then another man’s old mother says to me, 
before he come in from the shed, says she: 
‘He’s been a sayin’ that if folks practice 
what they preached, you’d ha’ come round 
to look him up afore now, but he reckoned 
you kinder looked down on mill-hands. I’m 
awful glad you come.’ Brething, so was I. - 
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I tell you that day’s work done me good. I 
got 2 poor opinion of Josiah Emmons, now 
I tell ye, but I learned more about the 
- Lord’s wisdom than a month o’ Sundays 
ever showed me.” 

A smile he could not repress passed over 
Mr. Parkes’ earnest face. The deacon had 
forgotten all external issues in coming so 
close to the heart of things; but the smile 
_ passed as he said: ‘*‘ Brother Emmons, do 
_ you remember what the Master said: ‘ If 

any man will do His will he shall know of 
the doctrine, whether it be of God or 
whether I speak of myself’! ” 

_ “Well, it’s so,’”? answered the deacon, 
‘it’s so right along. Why, I never thought 
so much of my Bible-class nor took to sech 
interest in ’em as I do to-day—nor since I 
begun to teach. I believe they’ll come more 
reg’lar now, too. 

** Now comes fellowship day. I thought 
that would be all plain sailing, seemed as 
though I got warmed up till 1 felt pleasant 
towardst everybody; so I went around seein’ 
folks that was neighbors, and ’twas easy; 
but when I come home at noon spell Philury 
says, saya'she: ‘Square Tucker’s black bull 
is into th’ orchard a tearin’ round, and he’s 
knocked two lengths of fence down flat!’ 
Well, the old Adam riz up then, you’d better 
believe. That black bull had been abreakin’ 
into my lots ever since we got in th’ after- 
math, and it’s Square Tucker’s fence and he 
won’t make it bull-strong as he’d oughter, 
aud that orchard was a young one just com- 
ing to bear, and all the new wood crisp as 
cracklin’s with frost. You’d better b’lieve 
I didn’t have much feller feeling with Amos 
Tucker, I just put over to his house and 
spoke up pretty free to him, when he looked 
up and says, says he: ‘ Fellowship meeting’s 
day, ain’t it, deacon?’ I’d rather he’d hw’ 
slapped my face. I felt as though I should 
like to slip behind the door. I see pretiy 
distinctly what sort of life I’d been livin’ all 
the years I’d been a professor when I could 
not hold on to my tongue and temper one 
day!” 

“ Breth-e-ren,”’ interrupted a slow, harsh 
voice, somewhat broken with emotion, ‘ I’ll 
tell the rest on’t. Josiah Emmons come 
round like a man an’ a christian right there. 
He asked me to forgive him, an’ not to think 
*twas the fault of his religion, because ’twas 
his’n and nothing else. I think more of him 
now than 1 ever done before. I was one 
that wouldn’t say I’d practice with the rest 


of ye. I thought ’twas everlastin’ nonsense. 
I’d rather go to forty-nine prayer meetin’s 
than to work at being good a week, I be- 
lieve my hope has been of them that perish; 
it hain’t worked, and I leave it behind to- 
day. I mean to begin honest, and it was 
seein’ one honest christian man fetched me 
round to’t.’’ 

Amos Tucker sut down, and buried his 
grizzled head in his rough hands. 

“Bless the Lord!” said the quavering 
tones of a still older man from afar corner 
of the house, and many a glistening eye gave 
silent response. 

‘“*Go on, Brother Emmons,’”’ said the 
minister. 

‘* Well, when next day came I[ got up to 
make the fire, and my boy Joe hai forgot 
the kindlin’s, I'd opened my mouth to give 
him Jesse, when it came over me suddin’ 
that this was the day of prayer for the family 
relation. I thought I would say nothing, I 
jest fetched in the kindlin’s myself, and 
when the fire was burnt up good I called my 
wife.” 

‘**¢ Dear me,’ said she. ‘I’ve got such a 
headache, ’Siah, but 1’ll come in a minnit.’ 
I didn’t mind that, for women are always 
havin’ aches, and I was jest agoin’ to say so, 
when I remember the tex’ about not bein’ 
bitter against ’em, so I says, ‘ Philury you 
lay abed, I expect Emmy and mecan get 
the vittels to-day.’ I declare she turned 
over and give me such a look, why, it struck 
right in. There was my wife that had 
worked for an’ waited on me for twenty odd 
year ’most scared because I spoke kind of 
feelin’ to her. I went and fetched in the 
pail of water she’d always drawn herself, 
and then milked the cow. When I come in 
Philury was up frying the potatoes, and the 
tears a shinin’ on her white face. She didn’t 
say nothin’, she’s kinder still, but she hadn’t 
no need to. I felt a leetle meaner’n I did 
the day before. But ’twan’t nothin’ to my 
condition when I was goin’, towards night, 
down the sullar stairs for some apples so’s 
the children could havea roast, and I heered 
Joe up in the kitchen say to Emmy, ‘I do 
b’lieve, Em, pa’s goin to die.’ ‘ Wy, Josiah 
Emmons, how you talk.’ ‘ Well, I do, he’s 
so everlastin’ pleasant and good nattered I 
can’t but think he’s struck with death.’ 

“TI tell ye, brethren, I set right down om 
them sullar stairs and cried, I did, reely. 
Seemed as though the Lord had turned 
and looked at me jest as He did at Peter. 
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Why, there was my children never see me 
act real fatherly and pretty in all their lives. 
I’d growled, and scolded, and prayed at ’em 
and tried to fetch ’em up jest as the twig is 
- bent the tree’s inclined, ye know, but I had 
never thought that they’d got right an’ reason 
to expect I’d do my part as well as their’n. 
Seemed as though I was findin’ out more 
about my short-comings than was agreeable. 

“Come round Friday I got back to the 
store. I’d kind of left it to the boys the 
early part of the week, and things was a 
little cuttering; but I did have sense not to 
tear round and use sharp words so much as 
common. I began to think ’twas getting 
easy to practice after five days when in come 
Judge Herrick’s wife after some curt’n calico. 
I had a handsome piece, all done off with 
roses and things, but there was a fault in the 
weavin’, every now and then a thin streak, 
She didn’t notice it, but she was pleased 
with the figure on’t, and said she’d take the 
whole piece. Well, jest as I was a wrappin’ 
of it up, what Mr. Parkes here said about 
tryin’ to act just as the Lord would in our 
place, come across me. Why, I turned red 
as a beet, I knowI did. It made me all of 
a tremble. There was I, a door-keeper in 
the tents of my God, as David says, really 
cheatin’, and cheatin a woman. I tell ye, 
brethren, I was all of a sweat. ‘Mrs. 
Herrick,’ says I, ‘I don’t b’lieve you’ve 
looked real clore at this goods, "tain’t 
thorough wove,’ says I. So she didn’t take 
it; but what fetched me was to think how 
many times before I’d done such mean, 
unreliable things to turn a penny, and all 
the time sayin’ and prayin’ that I wanted to 
be like Christ. I kep’ a trippin’ of myself 
up all day jest in the ordinary business, an’ 
I was a peg lower down or two than I was a 
Thursday. I’d ruther, as fur as the hard 
work is concerned, lay a mile of four-foot 
stone wall than undertake to do man’s livin’ 
christian duty for twelve workin’ hours; and 
the heft of that is it’s because I ain’t used 
to it, an’ I ought to be. 

“ So this mornin’ came around, and I felt 
amite morecherk. "T'was missionary murn- 
in’, and seemed as if ’twas a sight easier to 
preach than topractice. I thought I’d begin 
to old Miss Vedder’s.” SoI put a Testament 
in my pocket and knocked at her door. Says 
I, ‘Good-mornin’, ma’am,’ and then I 
stopped. Words seemed to hang, somehow. 
I didn’t want to pop right out that I’d come 
and try’n to convert her folks. I hemmed 
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and swallowed a little, and finally I said; 
said I ‘We don’t see you to meetin’ very 
frequent, Miss Vedder.’ 

*** No, you don’t!’ said she as quick as a 
wink. ‘I stay to home and mind my busi- 
ness.’ 

‘* Well, we should like to hev you come 
along with us and do ye good,’ says I. 

“** Look a here, deacon,’ she snapped, 
‘I’ve lived alongside of you fifteen year, 
an’ you knowed I never went to meetin’; we 
ain’t a pious lot, and you knowed it; we’re 
poorer than death and uglier than sin.. Jim 
he drinks and swears, Malviny donno her 
letters. She knows a heap she hadn’t ought 
to, besides. Now, whatare you comin’ here 
to-day for, I’d like to know, and talkin’ so 
glib about meetin’. Go to meetin! I’ll go or 
come jest as I darn please, forall you. Now 
get out of this!’ Why, she came at me with 
a broomstick. There wasn’t no need on’t; 
what she said was enough. I hadn’t asked 
her nor her’n to so much as think of good- 
ness before. Then I went to another place 
jest like that—I won’t call no more names; 
and sure enough there was ten children in 
rags, the hull on ’me, and the man half 
drunk. He give it to me, an’ I don’t 
wonder. I’d never lifted a hand to serve 
nor save ’em before in all these years. I’d 
said consider’ble about the heathen in 
foreign parts, and gave some little to con- 
vert ’em, and I had looked right over the 
heads of them that was next door. Seemed 
as if I could hear Him say: ‘ These ought ye 
to have done, and not have left the other 
undone.’ I couldn’t face another soul to- 
day, brethren. I come home, and here I be. 
I’ve been searched through and through and 
found wantin’. God be merciful to me.” 

He dropped into his seat, and bowed his 
head; and many another bent, too. It was 
plain that the deacon’s experience was not 
the only one among the brethren. Mr. Pay- 
son rose and prayed as he had never prayed 
before, the week of practice had fired his 
heart, too. And it began a memorable year 
for the church in Sugar Hollow, not a year 


of excitement or enthusiasm, but one when . 


they heard their Lord saying, as to Israel of 
old, ‘“‘Go forward,” and they obeyed his 
voice. The Sunday school flourished, the 
services were fully attended, every good 
thing was helped on its way, and peace 
reigned in their homes and hearts, imperfect 
perhaps, as new growths are, but still an 
offshoot of the peace past understanding. 
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A NAUTICAL BLUNDER. 
RUNNING DOWN A SLAVE-SHIP. 


“ CVAIL ho!” 

Never surely did the cry fall upon 
more welcome ears, save and except those 
of men becalmed in a boat upon the open 
sea. For twelve weary days and nights had 
we, the officers and men of H. M. ship 
Petrel (six gun, Commander B. R. Neville), 
been cooped up in our iron prison, patrolling 
one of the hottest sections of the terrestrial 
globe, on the lookout for slavers. From 
longitude four north to longitude four south 
was our beat, and we dared not venture be- 
yond these limits. Our instructions were to 
keep out of sight of land and try to intercept 
some of the large vessels which it was sus- 
pected, carried cargoes of slaves from the 
— coast. 

The ship, the sea, the cloudless sky; there 
was nothing else to see, nothing else to 
think of. Work, study, play even, were 
alike impossible in that fierce, scorching 
If you touched a bit of iron on deck, 
it almost burned your hand. If you lay 
down between decks covered with a sheet, 
you awoke in a bath of perspiration. 

“Sail hol”? The man, in his excitement, 
repeated the shout before he could be hailed 
from the deck. 

“ Where away ?”’ sang out the captain. 

“Two points on the weather bow, sir,” 
was the reply. 

“That phrase about the ‘“‘ weather bow ”’ 
was a nautical fiction, for there was no wind 
to speak of, and what there was was nearly 
dead astern. 

_ “Keep her away two points,”’ said Com- 
mander Neville, and the order was promptly 
obeyed. 

In a few seconds the news had spread 
through the ship, and the men clustered on 
the bulwarks, straining their eyes to get a 
glimpse of the stranger. Even the stokers, 


' poor fellows, showed their sooty faces at the 


engine-room hatchway. Of course, the 
stranger might be, and probably was, an in- 
nocent trader; but then she might be a 
slaver. The golden visions of prize money 
floated before the eyes of every man and 
boy on board. . 

We did not steam very fast, as our supply 
of coal was limited, and it was about two 


hours before sundown when we fairly sighted 
the stranger. She was a long, three masted 
schooner, with tall, raking masts, lying very 
low in the water. All her canvas was set, 
and as a little wind had sprung up, she was 
slipping through the water at a fair pace. 

‘** She looks for all the world like a slaver, 
sir,’ remarked Mr. Brabazon, the first 
lieutenant, to the commander. 

Neville said nothing, but his lips were 
firmly compressed and a gleam of excitement, 
was in his eyes. 

‘* Fire a blank cartridge, Mr. O’Riley,’”” 
said he to the second lieutenant, *‘ and signab 
her to give her nationality and her code 
number.”’ 

This was done; and in answer to the 
signal. the schooner slowly hoisted the 
American colors. 

“She has eased away her sheets, and 
luffed a point or two, sir,” said the quarter- 
master, touching his cap. 

The captain merely answered this by a 
nod. 

* Put a shot in your gun, Mr. O’Riley,’” 
said he. ‘‘ Lower your hoist and make a 
fresh hoist demanding her name.”’ 

This was done, but the American took no- 
notice. 

“Fire a shot, Mr. O’Riley—wide, of 
course,’’ said the commander. 

_ Again the deafening report of the big gun 

sounded in our ears, and we could see the 
splash of the shot as it struck the water 
about fifty yards from the schooner. Im- 
mediately a flag was run up, then another, 
and another, and we saw that she was not 
giving us her code number, but was spelling 
out her name, letter by letter—the Black 
Swan. 

** Just look that up in the United States 
Merchant Registry,” said the captain to the 
first lieutenant. And in half a minute he 
had reported, ** No such name, sir.”’ 

This was something more than suspicious, 
And the wind was rising. 

‘** Hoist the signal for her to heave to! ’” 
cried Commander Neville. ‘Take a boat. 


and a half dozen hands, Mr. O'Riley,” he 
continued, ‘‘ board her, inspect her papers. 
and come back to report. If her papers are 
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not in order,”’ added he, ‘* you may search 
for slaves; but if they are, you had better do 
nothing further. 


to search the hold if the papers are in order; 
and there have been complaints lately against 
some over-zealous officers, who have got into 
troubleinconsequence. Sobecareful. But 
keep your eyes open. Note any suspicious 
circumstance, and come back as soon as you 
can, to report.’’ 

Before Lieutenant O’Riley reached the 
ship he saw that everything about her had 
been sacrificed to speed. Her spars were 
unusually heavy for a craft of her size. 

The British officer was received by a little, 
thin, elderly man, speaking with a strong 
Yankee accent. 

** Produce your papers, if you please,” 
said O’Riley. They were handed out at 
once, and seemed regular. 

** What have you got on board? ”’ was the 
next question. 

** General cargo—dry goods and so on.”’ 

** Why isn’t your name on the register ? ”’ 

*“ Ain’t it now? Well, I guess it must be 
because this isa new ship. We can’t put 
our name on the register by telegraph, 
mister.’’ 

** Just tell your men to knock off the 
hatches. I want to look at your cargo.” 

The skipper shook his head. 

“I’ve been delayed long enough,” said 
_ he, *‘and have lost a great part of the only 
wind we’ve had in this darned latitude for 
a week.” 

**T will do it myself, then! ”’ cried O’ Riley. 
_ “ Not now, sir; not with six men when I 
have fifteen. You have no right to search 
the hold of a respectable merchantman and 
disturb her cargo. Do you take me for a 


.»-Slaver, or what? If you must have the 


hatches up, send back to your man-of-war 
for a larger crew, so as to overpower me, 
you understand, and you may do it with 
pleasure. But I guess they’ll be a complaint 
lodged at Washington, and you folks in 
London will have to pay forit. That’s all, 
mister. I only want things fair and square 
within my treaty rights.” 

And having delivered himself of this long 
speech, the Yankee skipper turned on his 
heel. 

Of course, O’Riley could only return to 
the Petrel and report all this to his com- 
mander. ‘I’m convinced she is a slaver, 
sir,’”’ said he in conclusion. 


You know it is clearly set _ 
down in the protocol that we are not entitled © 
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*¢ But you have no evidence of it; and you 
say the papers were all in order.” 

** Apparently they were, sir.”’ 

‘* Then I’m afraid I can do nothing,”’ said 
the commander. And, to the deep disgust 
of the whole ship’s crew, the order was 
given for the Petrel to return to her course. 

All that night, however, Commander 
Neville was haunted by a doubt whether he 
had not better have run the risk of a com- 
plaint and a reprimand, rather than forego 
the overhauling of so suspicious-looking a 
craft; and in the morning a rumor reached 
his ears that the coxswain, who had ac- 


eompanied Mr. O’Riley to the Black Swan, 


had noticed something about her of a doubt- 
ful nature. The man was sent for and ques- 
tioned; and he said that while the lieutenant 
was on board, the boat of which he was in 
charge had dropped a little way astern, and 


that he then noticed that the name of the - 


vessel had been recently painted out, but 
that the last two letters were distinctly 
visible. And these letters were le, not an, 

‘“* The scoundrel said she was a new ship!” 
cried the commander. ‘ ’Bout ship!” 

“We can’t possibly catch her up, sir,” 
said the first lieutenant, dryly. 

**T don’t know that, Mr. Brabazon,” an- 
swered Neville. ‘‘ There has been hardly 
any wind; and we know the course she was 
steering. She could not expect to see us 
again; so in all probility she has kept to that 
course. By making proper allowances we 
may intercept her. I am convinced of it.” 

The hope of again encountering the Black 
Swan, faint as it was, caused quite a com- 
motion in our little world. The day passed 
without our sighting a single sail; but when 
the morning dawned, Lieutenant Brabazon 
was forced to admit that the commander’s 
judgement had proved better than his own. 
By the greatest good luck we had hit upon 
the right track. There, right in front of us, 
was the American schooner, her sails lazily 
flapping against her sides, 

“‘Full speed ahead, and stand by!” 
shouted the captain down the engine-room 
tube. 

** Signal to her to heave-to; and if she does 
not obey, fire a shot right across her bows, 
Mr, O'Riley,” continued the commander. 
“Mr. Brabazon, you take a boat and thirty 
men well armed. Board her, and have all 
her hatches off at once. 
nonsense, I know.” 

‘* All right, sir,” cried the lieutenant, an 


You'll stand no 
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eraft, sir,” said the young American. 
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active, somewhat imperious officer, of the 
Civis Romanus sum type. He had been un- 
usually disgusted at his commander’s decision 
to leave the Black Swan without searching 
her, and he was delighted to see a more 
active policy. 

‘*T say, Brabazon,” whispered the com- 
mander to him, as he was going over the 


- side, “‘ you know I’m stepping a bit beyond 


bounds, and I’m just a little excited. If 
she turns out to be a slaver, as we suspect, 
step to the taffrail and wave your handker- 
chief, will you ?” 

“I will, sir; I’m certain it will be all 
right,” cheerfully responded to first lieu- 
tenant. 

A tall, slim, youngish man, dressed in 
white linen, received the British officer as he 


set foot on the deck of the Black Swan. 


“T am at present in command of this 
“The 
skipper is not fit for service just at present. 
We had a visits from you two day ago, I 
think, Can I do anything for you?” 

“Yes. I want you to take off your 
hatches,’’ said the lieutenant, sharply. 

“We, sir,” began the Yankee, ‘‘I guess 
your demand is beyond your treaty powers.” 

“I know all about that. I must have the 
hatches off.”’ 

“ And you are detaining me and over- 
hauling my cargo on no grounds what- 
ever 

“* Will you do it at once?” broke in the 
British officer. 

“] repeat, on no grounds whatever, will I 
cause an in—ter—na—tional difficulty. It 
might bring re—markably unpleasant con— 
sequences to your captain. Now ’’—— 

“Off with your hatches!” cried the lieu- 
tenant. 

“ Sir! ” 

“ If you don’t, by George, I will!” 

“You know clearly what you are doing, 
sir ? 

do,”’ 

And you know the risk you run?” 

“1 do, No more palaver. Off with them 
at once, or I’]l break them open.”’ 

Further resistance was useless. The 
thing was done; and the moment the first 
hatch was raised, the sickening effluvium 
that issued from the hold proclaimed the 
truth. Nearly three hundred slaves were 


packed between decks, and many of the 


poor creatures standing so close that they 
could not lie down. 
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With a look of speechless contempt at the 
young mate of the schooner, the lieutenant. 
walked to the side of the ship and waved his 
handkerchief. That instant a loud British 
cheer rang over the water, given by the blue- 
jackets, who could be seen clustering in the 
rigging like bees. 

“*T told our skipper judgement would 
overtake us,’’ said the Yankee. ‘ Say, 
Mister,”’ he added in another tone, ‘‘ seeing 
that the game’s up, suppose we have a glass 
of iced champagne down-stairs ?”’ 

The lieutenant hesitated, To drink with 
the mate ofaslaver! But—iced champagne! 

Slowly he moved toward the companion- 
way. ‘I don’t mind if I do,” he said at 
length; ‘‘and you may as well bring up 
your papers with the drinks, for I shall’carry 
them on board the Petrel. Of course you 
understand that you are my prize.”’ 

And having seta guard at the hatchways, 
the lieutenant descended the cabin stairs. 

The iced champagne was duly forthcoming, 
and under its genial influence Lieutenant 
Brabazon began to feel something like pity 
for the young man who had been so early 
seduced into the paths of crime. Probably 
he had a mother or a sweetheart somewhere 
in the States, who imagined that he was 
already on his way home, whereas now his 
character was ruined, even if he escaped a 
long term of imprisonment. 

This feeling was strengthened, as he saw 
that his companion was gazing mournfully 
at his glass , without speaking a word. At 
length the young man lifted his head. 

‘Say, Mister, what'll they do to me, 
think ? ” 

“T can’t tell. Of course, you know that 
what you have been engaged in is a kind o 
piracy!” 

No! ” 

“I believe so. Cargo and erew are con- 
fiscated, of course. What they will do — 
you I can’t tell.” 

“They won’t hang me, will they ?”’ 

‘* Probably not,” said the lieutenant, 
‘* but let this be a warning to you. You see 
what it is to wander off the straight course 
and hanker after for bidden gains. Lead an 


honest life in future, when you are released 
from custody. Avoid vicious companions— 
but what is this?” he cried, as his eye fell 
on an empty scabbard hanging on the wall. 
It looked very like a United States service 
sword-scabbard, and immediately the thought 
darted through his mind that this hypocriti- 
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eal young Yankee (who had been pretend- 
ing to wipe a vay a tear as he listened to the 
lieutenant’s good advice) had been doing 
something worse, or at least more heavily 
punishable, than running cargoes of slaves. 

The British officer looked around the 
cabin. A United States navy cap was lying 
on a plush-covered bench. 

* Ah! you’ve been having a brush with an 
American man-of-war!”’ cried Lieutenant 
Brabazon. ‘ You will have to tell my super- 
ior officer how you came into possession of 
these articles. I must put you under arrest!” 
And bitterly regretting that he had sat down 
to the table with the fellow, the British 
officer rushed on deck. 

Quartermaster! ” he cried, bring up a 
guard of four men, and take this man,” 
pointing to the Yankee, who had followed 
him on deck, to the Petrel. If he tries to 
escape shoot him at once! ”’ 

The quartermaster advancedto seize the 
prisoner; but before he reached him he in- 
voluntarily stopped short. A roar of laugh- 
ter sounded on his ears. The American 
mate and his companions were shrieking 
and staggering about the deck; even the 
crew of the slaver were, every man-jack of 
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them, grinning from ear to ear. The lieu- - 


tenant was dumfounded. 
‘Excuse me, sir; but the joke was too 


good,” said the Yankee, coming forward — 


and holding out his hand. “I am the first 
lieutenant of the United States warship 
Georgia, in command of a prize crew on 
board this vessel, taking her to—to have her 
condemned. 
Hearing that you had been on a visit to her 
the day before, and had gone away without 
doing anything, I couldn’t resist the tempta- 
tion of taking you in. Hope you don’t bear 
malice? Let’s finish the magnum of cham- 
pagne.” 

It was evidently the best thing to be done; 
but the lieutenant was not a first-rate com- 
panion on that occasion. 

“Give my respects to your commander,” 
called out the United States officer, as his 
guest went down into his boat, ‘‘and advise 
him for me not to be so jolly particular 
another time. And I'll try to take your 
kind advice and sail a straight course in 
future! *’ he cried, as her majesty’s boat shot 
away for the last time from the side of the 
Black Swan. { 


MAY. 


¢ \ NCE, when the world was green in Summer 
And sweet with the scents of rose and May, 
Young love, as a fair unknown new comer, 
With a boy and girl made holiday. 
‘The days were long and the path was pleasant, 
And overhead was the cloudless blue; 
Their hearts rejoiced in the smiling Present, 
And naught of the distant Future knew. 


How full of joy were the Summer rambles 
When the limes were laden with blossom sweet, 
And a brave hand caught at the flow’ry brambles, 
Clearing the path for his lady’s feet, 
With wh low, ‘‘ My life’s endeavor 
Shall be to brighten and smooth your way!”’ 
And the young heart plighted their troth for ever, 
Though all they knew of the world was May. 


But the old folks said, as they talked together 
(Chary of hope and scant of praise), 

“Tis well, all well in the Summer weather; 
Love is so bright in the early days— 

Fair enough in the first beginning, 
And fleeting swift as the sunset’s gold; 

But fame is a gift well worth the winning, 
And wealth is a pow’r on earth to hold. 


But, Love, we know thou art born in heaven, 
Where fame and wealth are alike unknown, 

And true hearts welcome thy pow’r God-given, 
And bow in meakness they sway to own. 

And the old folks know, as they talk together, __ 
How Love has gladdened their life’s long day; _ 

And they still look back to the Summer weather, 
When all they knew of the world was May! 


We seized her yesterday. ° 
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LAW SUIT VS. LOVE SUIT. 


By M. T. Caldor. 


OCK your door, light a cigar, and be 

ready to give me all your attention,” 

cried my young friend, Ned Wilkins, dash- 

ing into my office in San Francisco, one mild 
day in the early spring of 185-. 

‘* Why, what is the matter, Ned?” asked 
I, astonished at the excited flush and angry 
cloud on his usually genial and always hand- 
some face. 

‘“* Matter enough,” groaned he, wiping off 
the perspiration from his forehead. “1 am 
ruined, my character lost, all my prospects 
in life blasted. I might as well put a pistol 
to my head and have it over with. Carlton, 
what can you do for me?” 

I saw he was in earnest, and rising from 
my chair secured the door against intruders, 
and laid my hand in kindly warmth upon 
his shoulder, for if there was ever a friend I 
thoroughly valued and appreciated, it was 
generous, open-hearted, gentlemanly Ned 
Wilkins. 

“Tell me what your trouble is, Ned, and 
all my efforts are at your service.” 

“Well,” said he, with a dismal laugh, 
* it’s only this, that all San Francisco be- 
lieves me a villain—athief. And the worst 
of it is, that circumstances are so terribly 
against me. I don’t know how to go to 
work to prove anything else. Oh, if I had 
the raseal!”’ And he ground his teeth with 


rage. 

“ What rascal?” questioned I, trying to 
obtain some coherent account. 

* That’s what-I don’t know—I wish I did. 


- ‘There, there, light your cigar, and I’ll tell 


you the whole story. You know I am pur- 
ser of the good steamer Queen of the West, 
and have always met the approbation of the 
captain and owners. Some time ago I found, 
down at the wharf, a poor fellow who was at 
school with me in old New England. He 
had been sick, and what we sailors call 
‘dead ashore.’ A good clever fellow, but 
without much tact or management. I knew 
he was as honest and faithful as a man could 
be, and I took him with me on board the 
steamer, got him some decent clothes, and 
procured him a situation in my 

room, Well, yesterday afternoon I told Sam 
{that’s his name) I was going to leave the 


steamer a little while, on an errand to the 
city, and be must mind my office for me, 
and receive any package that might come to 
my care. I was just stepping on to the 
wharf, when I met a man I had frequently 
seen on board the steamer as passenger to 
the islands, with a carpet-bag on his arm. 

“* Halloo, Wilkins,’ said he, ‘so you’re 
still with the boat. Well, 1’m going this 
trip with you, and I want you to secure my 
berth. Here’s my bag. Shall I put it in 
your office ?’ 

“** If you choose, you may,’ answered I, 
carelessly, ‘Here, Sam, take this bag to 
the office.’ 

‘** Sam carried off the bag, and after talk- 
ing a few moments I went on my way to the 
city. When I returned, I saw the same 
man on deck, and that.circumstance remind- 
ing me of his property, I said to Sam the 
moment I entered:— 

““* Have that carpet-bag handy, Sam. 
The owner is on deck, and I presume he 
will want it soon.’ Sam looked up in 
surprise. 

‘“** What, sir? Oh, that bag; he sent for 
it a little while after you left. I don’t see 
what he gave it to me for so little a time. 
It was pretty heavy, though, to carry about,’ 

“*Send for it?’ said I. ‘Why 
he come for it himself?’ 
» “*T don’t know. It was a darkey came 
for it.’ 

‘¢¢ He brought an order for it, didn’t he?” 
questioned I, again. 

‘**No, sir. He told me what kind of a 
one it was, and said the owner was waiting 
on the wharf for it, and wanted something 
in it.’ 

“TI began to feel a little uneasy. ‘ Never 
do that again ‘Sam,’ I said. ‘I dare say it’s 
all right this time, but you mustn’t let any- 
thing go again without an order to show for 
it, if the owner doesn’t come.’ 

‘ At that moment the sa ne man — 
at the office window and called out:— 

“**]ll take that bag now, if you please.’ 

** ] started—I couldn’t helpit. I had been 
a little uneasy before, but I tried to answer 
coolly. (He says it was my guilt and 
effrontery.) 


QO 
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“Your bag—why you sent for it, didn’t 
you?’ 

“*Sent for it! I haven’t seen it since I 
gave it up. Good heavens, sir, there was 
six thousand dollars in gold dust in that bag!’ 

“ Wasn’t that a nice situation for me, 
Carlton? I explained as calmly as I could 
to the excited man what had happened, but 
there was no reasoning with him. He swore 
and raved like a madman, and darted away 
to the captain, and Sam and I followed to 
represent our side of the question. Of 
course the captain believe us, but that didn’t 
mend matters, and I assure you, we had 
pretty squally weather foratime. The first 
thing I knew, along came a police officer 
with a warrant to arrest Sam. I was angry 
enough, especially when I saw the fright it 
gave poor Sam. 

“Somehow I mistrusted the carpet-bag 
and its owner, too. Who ever heard of such 
cool proceedings as handing over a carpet- 
bag with such a sum of gold, and never ex- 
plaining its contents or charging us to look 
to its security ? I believed it was a sham, 
a trick to obtain money out of us, and—you 
know what a hasty way I have, when once 


aroused—when the man grew insolent and 


abusive, the first I knew I had him by the 
collar, giving him back his own words about 
cheating, and warning him to let Sam and 
me alone. It was not a very prudent course 
‘to pursue—they say it was proof positive of 
my guilt—but I did it, and now you see 
they’ve summoned us both to a trial. A 
pretty sitwation for Wilkins, who has been 

h to boast, many a time, about 


his unimpeachable honor and unsullied 


mame. The disgraceful charge will nearly 
kill my poor old father’s honest heart, if it 


New England, although he will not 


question his son’s innocence. 

Well well, I wish I could stop fretting. 
‘It must be ferretted out some way, and I 
thought you would be the best man to do it. 
I have obtained bail for Sam and myself, 
and shall keep on this trip of the steamer, 
as the case won’t be on until some time after 
we arrive again. Now, then, what do you 
say ? ” 

I had been listening sharply to this ramb- 
ling recital, and :rying tosum up the facts of 
the case, so I replied with another question: 

You say a negro came for the bag? 
Can Sam identify him?” 

‘* He thinks he can, although wholly heads 
‘and Ethiopian lips are a hard thing to swear 


to. What plan are you driving at in that 
cool head of yours? I begin to take courage, 
You know you are culled the sharpest Vigil- 
ance man in San Francisco. O Carlton, 
only clear me out of this scrape, and hang 
me if another bag goes out of my office 
without witnesses and a printed order. 
What do you think? Was the bag a sham, 
filled with stones to make it heavy, or has 
Alden actually lost the money ?” 

‘IT don’t judge anything about it yet,” 
re.urned I, quietly. ‘‘ I should like to hear 
him talking about it. Alden, you say his 
name is? I think I can manage to get a 
glimpse of him. Don’t mention your com- 
ing for my assistance. Go with the steamer — 
as usual, and let people understand that Sam 
accompanies you. But, if you please, give 
him orders to stay ashore and keep him out 
of sight, and follow my directions implicitly, 
even if it is to pack up for Australia or 
Patagonia. I'll do the best I can, between 
Sam and me, we’ll have some trace of the - 
negro before you return.” 

He was looking, already, less woebegone, 

** All right. You shall have Sam, and if 
you can only clean it up, I won’t grumble at 
pretty heavy expenses. Weareoff to-night, 
so I must say good-by. Do the best you 
can and success to your efforts.” And 
away he flew in the direction of the wharves. 

I put on my coat and hat, took a cigar and 
fanciful cane, and went sauntering down the 
street with the air of a London exquisite. 

At the door of the most fashionable hotel 
of those days I paused, and then passed into 
the reading-room, which, as usual at that 
hour of the day, was filled witha crowd ofmen. 

And very soon, among the loud vocifera- 
tions, and subdued chit-chat, I caught ‘the 
words, carpet-bag’’ six thousand dollars 
in gold” ‘‘rascally purser,” ete, ete. I shook 
off the ashes of my cigar over my coat 
and then walked up to the clothes-brush, 
fastened by a cord to the mirror close to the 
very group whose conversation I wished to 
hear. I think I must have passed in the 
crowd for a remarkably neat individual, so 
perseveringly was that sleeve brashed and 
dusted. When the operation was satisfac 
torily performed, I wheeled about facing the 
talkers, and quietly scanned their faces to 
see if one might prove to be Alden himeelf. 
A short, thick-set man, with a hard cold 
face, just then flushed with some indignant 
or guilty emotion, struck me as the man. 
And I was right, for presently he said:— 
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“The very way that Wilkins looked when 
I asked for the bag, stammering and hesitat- 
ing, showed his guilt. He’ll find his game a 
losing one this time, I reckon.”’ 

They talked on nearly half an hour, chiefly 
of the missing gold. Poor Wilkins would 
scarcely have remained so passive a listener 
had he heard the charge against him. I 
found Sam at my office when I returned. 

He was a simple, good-natured, thoroughly 
honest fellow, and I was not surprised that 
Wilkins had no thought of suspecting him 
in regard to the affair. For although I had 
previously determined to test his honesty 
pretty severely, I concluded after half an 
hour’s talk with him, that uncounted gold 
might safely be trusted to his keeping. In 
regard to Alden my mind was undecided. 
If his indignation at the loss was affected, 
he proved himself a fine actor; nevertheless 
a glance at his head convinced me that his 
conscientiousness was scarcely prominent 


. . enough to interfere with pretty underhanded 
' means of gratifying the remarkably full - 


acquisitiveness. 

For the next three weeks Sam and I, in 
all sorts of disguises, reconnoitered the low 
billiard-rooms, and drinking saloons of the 
city and its outskirts. All, however, to no 
purpose. Then we took a hasty ylance at 
Sacremento and the mining districts. But 
never a sign or rumor of any such negro as 
Sam described reached us. Rather crest- 
fallen and dispirited, we returned to San 
Francisco. Tt was nearly time for the 
steamer to return, and I was grieved enough 
that poor Wilkins should find us still as much 
as ever in the dark. 

One day while lounging around a public 
house, vainly hoping that something would 
‘turn up ” to enlighten me, I saw a travel- 
ing wagon from the country drive up to the 
door, and like all detectives, was too much 
in the habit of noting small events to refuse 
to examine its contents. 

I was well repaid this time for my pains, 
by the glimpse I caught of the charmingly 
beantiful face of the Spanish sylph, who, 
lightly brushing aside the arm of her portly 
sire, sprang down from the wagon and ran 
gracefully up the wooden steps of the hotel. 

I confess to possessing my rightful share 
of human nature’s weakness. I soon threw 
away my cigar, and left the porch or piazza 
(one should have a new name for such an 
odd affair, as it was erected in those days of 
hasty architecture), to enter the receiving 


room for guests. There was the pretty 
Spanish girl chatting merrily with her father, 
over a well-stored luncheon-tray, and dis- 
playing her pearly teeth with the most en- 
chanting smiles. 

The father replied to her gay sallies with 
an affectionate smile, but was too much in- 
terested in the savory viands before him to 
waste much time in talking. I unfoldeda 
newspaper, and taking my seat at an opposite 
table, called for a lunch likewise, all, it must 
be owned, for the sake of watching that 
sparkling face. 

So much beauty was rarity enough just 
then in San Francisco, but there was some- 
thing more, an unusual accompaniment of 
that style of oriental loveliness, an artless 
innocence, an unconscious purity, that soft- 
ened the black eyes flashing lustre, and 
neutralized the otherwise arch and coquettish 
expression of the face, so that the more I 
gazed, the more my first admiration deepened 
into respectful interest. : 

So I lingered over my luncheon even afte 
the father, his own wants satisfied, had gone 
to the stable to see that his horse was like- 
wise well attended to. The girl modestly 
lowered her veil snd averted her face when 
left alone, and 1 gave my attention to the 
newspaper. A new-comer.soon appeared; 
@ young man, showily dressed, and with a 
profusion of flashy jewelry, who sauntered 
into the room with the air of an emperor. 
A sickening simper distorted his unmeaning 
features, as his eye fell upon the sweet 
downcast face, and he was bold enough to 
seat himself at her table and commence a 
rambling, silly conversation. 

She looked alittle frightened, but answered 
his questions briefly, and then rose to leave 
the table. Whereupon the insolent igno- 
ramus caught her floating sleeve and drew 
her back to the table with an ill-timed jest, 

A faint scream escaped her, and then she 
burst into tears. I think the fellow had not 
perceived me before, for he seemed to wither 
into nothingness beneath my withering 
glanee. I gave the beautiful stranger my 
arm, with an assurance of safety and protec- 
tion, and escorted her to the private sitting- 
room and returned to the portico, thanking 
the stupid fellow (whoever he was) from the 
bottom of my heart for giving me this fine 
chance forserving the lady. As I anticipated 
when the father returned and learned what 
had happened, he came out at once to thank 
me for my assistance. : 
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We had « long conversation, and I was 
‘soon familiar with the name and circum- 
stances of the pair. He was an extensive 
Yandowner from the interior, and was now 
for the first time in San Francisco to dispose 
of the farm products in loaded teams a little 
behind him on the road. He informed me 
he had hitherto disposed of his goods 
‘through an agent; but he had at length con- 
cluded to come himself and bring his daugh- 
ter with him, to see a little more of the 
world than she was accustomed to at the 
ranches, inquiring of me if I could direct 
him to comfortable and secure lodgings. 
~ Iwas well pleased with the frank, honest 
farmer, candidly, as much for his own sake 
as that of his charming little danghter; so I 
named my own boarding-place, and agreed 
to speak to my landlady about preparing 
‘rooms for them. 

And so it happened Mignel Romez and his 
daughter Carlota came in this odd way to 
be warm friends and fellow-boarders of 
mine. If I had been charmed with Carlota 
first, how much more was I enchanted now 
that intimate acquaintance revealed to me 
her sweet womanly character, and pure 
guileless heart! Even I myself marveled at 
the change she had wrought in my dry un- 
inviting life, as some cold, lifeless, quiet 
scene may suddenly grow brilliant and at- 
tractive through an unexpected flooding or 


‘glorifying sunset light. 


Carlota’s soft, dark eyes shed there own 
‘sparkling lustre over all the common and 
trivial things she looked upon, and I, too, 
‘felt the influence. My heart bounded high 
and buoyant in my breast, and my foot had 
caught an elastic spring, something akin to 
the gliding grace of her fairy steps. I fear 
Ned Wilkin’s forthcoming trial did not re- 
ceive so much attention as Carlota’s guitar 
and dimpled fingers. 


Poor Sam, however, was faithful to the, 
search. He was still busily exploring around 


here, there, and everywhere, and it had 
almost become’ a monomania with him to 
rush forth and scan earnestly every ebon 


face that showed out from the crowded 


thoroughfare. 

' The very day she was due the steamer 
arrived, and Ned came dashing in,his usual 
impetuous manner, into the office, just as I 
was wrapping up in tissue paper a bouquet 


‘I had purchased for Carlota. He looked at 


the flowers with a comical smile; but was 
too eager about the robbery to make an 


gratulate your successful rival.” 


comments. Poor fellow! How I grieved 
for the pain his voice betrayed when he had 
heard how unsuccessful we hed been, and 
said :— 

* Then I suppose the trial must come on, 
I don’t see how they will go to work to 
prove against me what I didn’t do; but that 
is of no account; even if acquitted for want 
of evidence, my reputation is ruined for. 
ever.” 

“We can get it postponed a few weeks 
longer,”’ said I, as encouragingly. as I could. 
** Who knows what may turn up by that 
time?” 

And feeling for his disappointment and 
down-heartedness, I proposed he should go 
home with me and spend the evening, to 
forget his troubles in the pleasant society 
there. 

Was ever lover so misguided and shallow 
before? The moment I introdueed him to 
Carlota, and saw the flash of afmiration 
kindle on his face, and the pleased interested 
sparkle in her eye, I saw what mischiefI * 
had made for myself, and railed imwardly 
at my own stupidity. But it was too late 
to help it. When the match had’ lent its 
tiny flame, though only to a si wisp of 
the straw, who shall stay the con tion ? 

I was punished enough through the 
misery I endured by means of Ned’s con- 
stants visits to the house after that evening, 
all on pretence of friendship forme. Some- 
times I anathematized Ned, his handsome 
face and winning sailor frankness, his court 
affair, and friendly acquaintance with me; 
in fact, everything that had brought to his 
notice and admiration my beautiful Spanish 
flower; but more freqently I accused my 
own ill-luck, and grew morose and misan- 
thropical. But at length conscience spoke 
too loudly to be unnoticed, 

** Rouse yourself,”’ it said, ** and be a man, 
and shake off these womanish humors, Deal - 
honorably with your friend and yourself. 
Is it not right he who wins should receive 
the prize? Enter the list openly and fairly, 
and if you lose, be generous enough to con- 


**T will do it,” answered I, “* his suit at 
law I am bound to aid in every possible way, 
but as for the suit in love, ll plead to the 
best of my powers on the contrary side, but - 
if the beautiful jadge awards the case to . 
him, I’ll not forget my old friendship, nor-,. 
let my loss make me angry with his gain.” — 

I was happier after that decision. I wa 
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assiduous and watchful in my attentions to 
Carlota, and exerted all possible influence to 
make myself agreeable and entertaining; 
but I could not help often laughing secretly 
(though in a bitter, lachrymose way, to be 
sure), to see how heedless and careless she 
would appear after my most ambitious efforts, 
while just a glimpse of Ned Wilkin’s face, 
or the simple sound of the doleful sigh he 
indulged in pretty often of late, would send 
the color drifting in crimson waves over her 
cheek, and brighten the lustre gf her eyes, 
as if the most eloquent oration had stirred 
her heart to its inmost depths. 

I have often noticed that nothing so wins 
upon a woman’s sympathy and subsequent 
love, as melancholy or disaster. I believe, 
sometimes, the most successful candidate 
for a fair lady’s favor is a brigand, or a felon, 
or a suspected thief even—any one clothed 
in the bewitching mantle of mystery and 
sadness. Gentle pity is the precursor of 
love, and I soon realized it was useless for 
me to cherish any hope of success, since the 
chief recommendation to Carlota’s favor I 
could urge, was being the friend and coun- 
sellor of Ned Wilkins in his forthcoming 
trial. In regard to the trial, we were still at 
an utter loss for any clue to serve us in the 
defence. 

Poor Sam was half distracted with grief 
at the injury he had done his generous 
patron, and remorse for his own carelessness. 
He followed me from the office to my board. 
ing-place one afternoon, half crying with 
vexation and impatience. 

“I only wish I had hold of that black- 
skinned villain,” groaned he. ‘* Wouldn't I 
make the rascal sweat! ”’ 

I could not help laughing, notwithstand- 
ing the poor fellow’s distress. Just then 
the chambermaid passed by my open door. 
To my astonishment Sam sprang up as if a 
fire alarm had rung in his ears, screaming 
out:— 

“Stop her! stop her! ’’ 

_ The fellow looked like a lunatic; but I 
stepped to the door at once. 


“Wait a moment. Ann, if you please, I 
have an errand for you.”’ 


The girl paused on the stairs, and I went 
to Sam. The prespiration was streaming 
down his face, and his eyes glowed as I have 
seen men’s when wild with the delirum of 


_- fever, 


“ Did you see what she had in her hand?” 
he asked, in a voice husky with excitement. 


I actually believed his wits astray; and re- 
plied, soothingly, ‘‘ Nothing to hurt you, 
Sam, don’t be alarmed.”’ 

‘** But it was a carpet-bag, sir; the carpet- 
bag, I believe, as I’m a living sinner! ” 

“Whew!” cried I, fully as eager and 
alert as he, now that I caught the drift of 
his meaning. ‘* But can you identify a com- 
mon carpet-bag as easily as that ?”’ 

“ Wait,’ said Sam, shutting his eyes 
tightly, the better, I suppose, to recall the 
appearance of the fatal carpet-bag. ‘I did 
not say anything about it before, but I’ll tell 
you how we can make sure. The bag that 
girl had was just like Alden’s. I shall know 
the looks of it fifty years from now, if I live 
so long. But if it is the identical bag, there 
will be a stream of ink, down through a 
large yellow tulip, just about two inches 
below the lock. I was filling the inkstand 
over the shelf where the bag lay in the office 
that day, and overflowed it soit ran down 


upon the bag. I couldn’t well wipe it out, 
so I left it just as it was, hoping the owner © 


wouldn’t mind it till after he was out of my 
sight, at any rate. Now, sir, go and see,” 

** Splendid, splendid, Sam!” And I went 
out to Ann. ‘Run down and bring me up 
a pitcher of water and a couple of glasses, 
Ann; I want to make some lemonade,” 
handing her a half dollar at the same time. 
“Here, I’ll take your bag till you come 
back.”? And I relieved her of it at once, not 
giving her time to object. 

Curtseying her thanks, she tripped down 
the stairs, while I hurried in with the bag to 
Sam. There, sure enough, was the broad 
river of ink striping off the flaunting tulip! 
Sam and I looked into each other’s faces 
with brightening eyes. He, poor fellow, 
fairly capered with delight. 

“ Yes,’’ said I, “it isa great thing—the 
first clue we have had. Now we have some- 
thing to work with.” 

Ann returned with the glasses, and held 


- out her hand for the bag. 


** What a gay one it is,” said I, as I re- 
linquished it. ‘Is it yours, Ann?” 

“La, no, sir,’’ simpered she, highly flat- 
tered at the unusual notice she received, 
‘it belongs to Miss Carlota. I’m taking it 
to the laundress.”’ 

I saw Sam look up in wonder at the start 
I gave. I could not help it. A pang like 


the stroke of a knife had passed through my 
heart. 


“Then it will come back again ? I’ve 
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taken a fancy to it, and might like to get one 
like it,” I said, as calmly as I could. 

* Oh, yes. The laundress brings it back 
when the clothes are ironed.”” And Ann 
decended to the basement in high glee over 
the unexpected addition to her pin money. 

I sent Sam away, too, as speedily as possi- 
ble, and then sat down to think. I did not 
like Carlota’s being mixed up with it. It 
not only interfered with my plans, but dis- 
turbed the zest and energy with which I 


might otherwise have followed up the trail 


of circumstances. One only course seemed 
right to pursue, and that was to ascertain 
from Carlota how the bag came in her pos- 
session, and from where. I puzzled my 
brain some time as to the best method of 
doing this without exciting her surprise, 
then decided to set a watch over the laun- 
dress, and be with Carlota when the bag 


- Came to be returned, My calculations re- 


sulted favorably. Sam came rushing to my 
office a few days after, saying the bag and 
laundress were already on the way to the 
boarding-house. I caught up the bouquet 
from my table and hurried over to —— 
Street, sending up word to Carlota she was 
wanted in the parlor. 

She came down, looking so like the queen 
of roses herself, I came near forgetting 
business, carpet-bag and my own wits, in 
the thrill of entaptured admiration. She 
accepted the bouquet of rosebuds with a 
brilliant smile, yet laid them down on the 
table in a few moments as if they were 
worthless things; and then, with jealous 
vexation I noticed a cluster of scarlet ger- 
aniums nestling in the silky coils of raven 
hair, just like the flowers I had seen Ned 
Wilkins twirling in his hand that morning, 
when he came over to the house. 

“She wears his flowers,”’ thought I, bit- 
terly. ‘* I never see mine again after I give 
them to her hand.”’ 

How differently she treated us; with him 
so gay, and free, and easy, but to me always 
so silent and reserved! I tried to forget 
those doleful ruminations and converse in 
my usual manner, but our conversation was 
fitful and awkward, and I was thankful 
when Ann appeared at the door with a bag 
on her arm. 

** Please, Miss Carlota, give me the key 
of your room so I can put away your clothes; 
they have come.”’ 

“Ah, said I, at once, wondering all the 
time if she noticed the unnatural tremor of 
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my voice, “‘ there’s that bag again. Do you 
know, Miss Romez—I beg your pardon, 
Senorita Carlota—(she disliked being called 
Miss Romez), that I have taken great inter- 


est in your property from the glimpse I © 


caught of it on the stairway the other day? 


I have known of just such a bag, 8o like it — 


that it seems impossible to believe that this 
is not the identical one. Pray where did 


you procure it? U wonder if my friend’s 


and yours were not sometime twins in the 
same maker’s shop?” 

She colored slightly, hesitated a moment, 
and then replied, evasively, ‘‘ Ah yes, I dare 
say it might have been. I brought mine 
with me from home.” 

“Then you have always owned it?” I 
returned, ashamed of my pertinacity when 
I saw the look of distress on her ingenuous 
face. 

Her dark lustrous eyes were fixed inquir- 
ingly on my face. She took up her fan, and 
waving it languidly to and fro with the true 
Spanish grace, attempted — to answer play- 
fully. 

‘* Certainly, Senor Carlton,-you are one of 
the Yankees my father has such a horror of. 
I dare not indulge your curiosity, lest you 
by and by chance on dangerous subjects. 
Did you know we are going home next week 
to stay a while, and then I am coming back 
to attend the seminary here, and learn to be 
like your American ladies! My father says 
I must not be so ignorant.” 


“That is news indeed. ind don’t 


learn your own native gracef g, senorita. 


I fancy most of the Ame would 


like to be taught by you.” 4 

A pretty blush acknowledged the compli- 
ment, and she chatted on with more freedom 
than I had been favored with fora long time 


back. I understood the cause, but the effect 


was no less sweet to me. She sought to-@a- 
gross my attention and prevent further 
allusion to the bag. It was not that she 
cared to please or entertain me. I would 
rather have dealt myself a sharp blow than 
have spoken of it again; nevertheless, just 
before I turned from the door, I said:— 

** So you will not tell me how you came to 
have that carpet-bag in your possession ?” 

I was startled at the change that swept 


over her face. The pretty blushes and dim- | 


ples died off scared and affrightened from 
the soft round cheeks. The spa:kles flick- 
ered out from the eye, and left the iris black 


and dim with some brooding sorrow, and 
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when I caught her hand, crying, ‘* Pardon 
me, I meant nothing; it is but an idle jest,” 
a shower of tears fell down upon it. 

Gazing dreamily upon the crystal drops 


 gtill glittering on my hand with all of a 


lover’s foolish fancies, but none of ‘a lover’s 
hope, I returned along the crowded street to 
my office. At the door I met with Ned 
Wilkins. He held out his hand. I put my 


. . left into it, begrudging him the one so lately 


sanctified by Carlota’s tears; and then, 
ashamed of the weakness, I laid them in his 
honest friendly clasp. 

“You’re a good fellow, a true friend,’’ 
said he, receiving perhaps magnetically my 
momentary emotion. ‘‘Sam seemed to 
think you might want for something, so I 
came up.” 

I struggled back to my client’s case and 
my business mind. 

“ Yes—no—lI’ve no need of you. We 
have aslight clue. It may amount to some- 
thing, and quite as likely may not. I think 
you had better trust us, and not meddle with 
it.” 

“Just as you say. Then I think Ill run 


down and see Senor Romez and Carlota. 


Are you sick to-day, Carlton? You look a 
little pale.” 

“Sick? Oh,nol’’ And I laughed in a 
tone that reverberated dismally down my 
heart. ‘By the way, Ned, you go pretty 
often to see Carlota. I hope it is merely for 
idle amusement. She is to sweet and pure a 


- blossom to be dallied with carelessly. And 
she has a heart full of Spanish fire and vehe- 


meneé, that-either rejoices in happy love, or 
breaks at once beneath the misery of unre- 
quited affection. I introduced you to her, 
and Lmust look out that no harm comes of 
it. She is full pleased enough now with 
your intentions. If they are meaningless, it 
is time they were hindered.” 

He looked up in my face, his clear brown 
eyes dancing with exultation. — 

“Thank you a thousand times, Carlton. 
I’ve hardly dared trust my own convictions 
that-Carlota loved me. Now you have ob- 


_ served it, too, 1 shall have more assurance. 


I thank you, for her sake, for this remon- 
strance; but take the word of a sailor who 
honors his mother’s sex too much to trifle 
with their pure and tender affections. I only 
seek to win Carlota’s favor because I mean 
to offer her my heart, fortune and name as 
soon as that abomiable trial is over. I only 


wait to know if it is a fair and unsullied 


name I can give my wife, to make known 
my hopes to Romez and Carlota, It is not. 
honorable to do so before. Addio!” 

“*There goes a noble fellow, if he is my 
rival,” said I to myself, choking down the 
grief that had risen like a hard ball from my 
heart to my throat. ‘A fine fellow who 
deserves to be a successful lover and happy 
husband. As for myself—well, there is my 
profession left me, my manhood, my ambi-_.. 
tion. What though this one fair dream 
must prove a dreary blank? Besides, is not 
time a magical physician? The world has 
plenty yet as fair and good. Ay, another 
may be found as fair and guileless. Who 
knows ?”’ 

So I tried to reason with myself, to coax 
my heart forget the smart, and be cheery 
and hopeful again. It would not do; the 
paiu burned more fiercely for being smoth- 
ered. A voice within, that would not be 
silenced, wailed sadly. ‘‘ Carlota,” only 
** Carlota.”” Then—I may as well own it 
now—lI laid my head, crowned with its thick 
dark locks of manhood, upon my desk, just 
as long years before I had rested it, when 
shaded by curls of childish gold, upon my 
mother’s breast, and cried long and heartily. 


’ No, I do not blush for the weakness now. - 


The tears were beneficial, though very pain- 
ful. Their briny smart removed the feverish 
aching of the wound, and though the grief 
was not removed, its bitterness had fled. 

The next week Miguel Romez came to me 
with an urgent invitation to join Ned 
Wilkins on a brief visit to the ranche, 
whither Carlota and he were going the next 
week. He was in high spirits; his crops all 
sold for extravagant prices, and he had re- 
ceived a princely offer for some land which 
had hitherto been of little advantage, but 
now, from its proximity to the city, had risen 
to an astonishing value. So Carlota was 
likely to be a golden prize as well as a tender 
wife for Ned Wilkins. 

I knew all the misery I should endure at 
witnessing the lover’s tender attentions, and 
yet such was my infatuation, I could not 
deny myself this last chance of enjoying 
Carlota’s society; and so quieting my con- 
science by the plea of following up the 
carpet-bag clue, I accepted the invitation. 

A rare journey as it was even for me, 
what must have been Ned’s .enjoyment! 
We drove leisurely along through the fresh, 
most luxuriant of California seenery, our 
pathway besprinkled with the most vivid 
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green, and wreathed with vines and flowers 
of the gayest hues. The pathway of a queen 
or bride could scarcely be more dantily at- 
tired. Ay, and a fit queen and bride shared 
our enjoyment with us. I had never seen 
her so gay and light-hearted. She could 


scarcely remain quiet a moment, and en- 


chanting us with a new pleasure, sent her 
rich voice thrilling out as musically as the 
song of the birds amid the dew-spangled 
boughs of our morning drive. The name- 


_less languor and half invisible sadness bad 


vanished from her face, and her innocent 
mirth and arch vivacity were extremely 
fascinating, even without the accompani- 
ment of her exceeding beauty. We halted 
for the nights at ranches where Romez 
‘seemed well known and much respected, 
and on the third day arrived at his own 
home. The grounds seemed unusually well 
cultivated for that portion of ‘the country, 
but the most prolific of all was the grape- 


. vine, which stood out from the prairie-like 


fields in immense clusters—perfect hills of 
curling tendrils and clustering leaves. The 
house itself was rather rude and primi- 
tive, but clean, roomy and comfortable. 
Romez pointed out to me a distant ravine, 
where I could just discern the glitter of a 
stream, and whispered, with a signicfiant 
chuckle :— 

“Mark that place, senor; if I’m right, 
there’s good digging there, for I found a fine 
specimen of gold just before I left, and I’ve 
been getting intimation how to go to work. 

‘The moment we arrived, Carlota sprang 
from the wagon and darted away in search 
of her mother, but soon reappeared here and 
there about the grounds, shaking hands with 
the servants, and responding gayly to their 
vociferous expressions of delight. The 
mother, a dark but fine-looking woman, re- 
ceived us with kindness and a sort of 
native dignity that would have surprised me 
had I not see Carlota before. 

We passed a pleasant evening but separated 
early on account of the fatigue of the jour- 
ney. Yet after we reached our allotted 
chamber I grew restless and feverish, listen- 
ing to my unsuspecting companion’s joyous 
lover panegyrics. So, pleading a headache, 
I went out again into the cool evening air. 
I passed around the house to find a rustic 
seat I had noticed in the afternoon, and in 
doing 80, glanced towards the rear door, 
which was open, revealing the kitchen bright 
with a glowing wood fire. The picture I 


saw there riveted me to the spot. A slender 
girlish form I should have recognized at a 


far greater distance, stood between me and | 


the dancing firelight. What was Carlota 
doing there? How my heart leaped as I 
saw the round graceful arm raised to throw 
into the fire—not a letter, or bouquet, or 
love-token, as one might expect of such a 
girl as Carlota—but that very carpet-bag so 
mysteriously connected with the robhery and 
Ned Wilkins’s forthcoming trial. She 


watched it burn entirely away, and then © 


came to the door and looked out into the 
night. I was thankful for the hanging 


shrubbery and the dim night which concealed © 


me from her sight, yet my heart beat nerv- 
ously when I heard her coming towards me. 
She passed so near that her muslin robe 
brushed against my hand, but the thicket of 
shrubs into which I shrank hid me from her 
view, and she glided on to the arbor and 
gave a low birdlike cry which was immedi- 
ately answered by the plaintive notes of the 
whippoorwill, and in a few moments I heard 
quick springing steps beside me, and she 
was joined by the tall figure of a fan, plainly 
discerned against the open space where she 
stood. A long and earnest conversation en- 
sued, but the tones were low and cautious, 
and no words reached me exeept as they 
parted, when, approaching nearer, her flute- 

e voice said in Spanish:— 

“I tell you again the contents are safe, 


you shall have the package any time ‘you 


say; but you must release me from ‘the 
promise,”’ 

As soon as she disappeared, I returned to 
my chamber, where Ned was fast wrapped 
in sound and refreshing slumber, leaving 
me to wakefulness and disquiet over his law 
affairs and his lady-love. 1 envied him his 
tranquil sleep; and wondered, were our situ- 
ations reversed, if 1 should not still be wake- 
ful over the happiness of Carlota’s love. In 
regard to the robbery, I scarcely knew what 
to mistrust. The little light accidently re- 
vealed, only served to render the darkness 
more dense and impenetrable. Never @ 
doubt crossed my mind in regard to Carlota’s 
innocence and purity, however circumstances 
might have entangled her in the chain of 
evidence. I judged it best now to acquaint 
my client with the new. discovery I had 
made; so I related the whole to him the 
next morning, and was astonished at the 
consternation and grief he manifested. 

“Carlota, my peerless Carlota!” ejacu- 
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lated his shivering lips; ‘‘ you don’t tell me 
that she has been an accomplice in this vile 
robbery! Good heavens, Carlton, the trial 


. and verdict of guilty were nothing in com- 


parison with this. My happiness is crushed 
now!” 

“Tt deserves to be!”’ answered I, indig- 
nantly. ‘* What, man, you, a favored lover, 
ready to believe the first aspersion against 
the character of your charming lady love; 
when I a hard, distrustful, crabbed lawyer, 
never dreamed of wronging her so much, 
though circumstances lowered around her a 
thousand times more darkly.’’ 

He caught my hand impressively, and held 
it so firmly I could not release it, although 


the warm, kindly touch seemed to blister it.. 


_“T am a wretch, Carlton, not worthy of 
your friendship or Carlota’s love. Thank 
you, for showing me my duty.” 


And at the breakfast table he was more. 


tender than ever in his attentions to Carlota, 
who blushed and smiled, and gave never a 
word or glance to me. After the generous 
repast was over, we separated in different 
directions; Ned. followed Carlota, to the 
garden, and-I accompanied Romez over the 
field 


“You have no negroes on your ranch,” I 
replied, casually. ‘‘ Have you never tried 
their labor?”’ 

* “It is too much work for me to manage 
them. I prefer native Mexicans, lazy as 
they are. Therewas a tall black fellow here 
a month or so ago who pleaded earnestly for. 
me to try him, but I sent him off.” 

“Ah,” rejoined I, mentally ejaculating 
‘another link,” “ where did he hail from? ”’ 

“San Francisco,” he said. ‘He had been 
disappointed about a situation he expected 
to obtain out this way. But I knew our 
hands wouldn’t agree with him.” 

“What became of him ?” 

“TI don’t know, I am sure; I have not 
heard of him Carlota was desperately afraid 
I should keep him. She had a little talk 
with him, and didn’t seem to fancy him 
much,”’ 

I took care to make diligent inquiry in all 
directions for the next three days concern- 
ing the negro, but no one seemed able to 
contribute anything more to my information. 
I was sadly disappointed at so meagre a 
result, for I hoped the magic thread was 
already in my hand which was to unravel 
the whole mystery. 

On the evening of the fourth day, as we 


all sat enjoying the coolness of twilight with-° 
out the door, who should appear but Sam?’ 
I knew something of importance had oc- 
cured, and went one side with him immedi- 
ately, and half breathless with eagerness he 
cried :— 

“ve found him, Mr. Carlton; I’ve found. 


the darkey; but either he’s a deceitful villain © 
T pounced upon & 


or a terribly innocent man. 
him the day after you left, and seized him 
by the collar and took him to your office, 
when your clerk locked the door, and I took 
out a pistol and informed him he had five 
minutes to refresh his memory, and then he 
must tell me all about that carpet-bag or 
take an unwelcome portion of coldlead. He, 
was dreadfully scared, but for the life of me 
I couldn’t get but one story out ofhim, He. 
declares he knew nothing about stealing the 
bag. Says that he met two men on the 
wharf that day, and one of them gave him a 
quarter to run down to the steamer and get 
a carpet-bag he had just left there. He 
described it as they told him, and when I 
gave it to him he carried it to the wharf, 
and they took it and drove off in a carriage 
with it. He didn’t hear anything about the 
robbery, because the next morning the same 
man came to his stand and sent him off into 
the country to carry a letter for him, and 
promised to find him plenty of work and 
good wages there; but after he had done his 
errand the man slipped away from him and 
he had not seen him since. He was fright- 
ened enough, and to save my life I can’t 
help believing.his story. “But I left him 


safely locked up, and started after you to . 


see if you could make anything more out of 
it, and I hope you'll go right back with me.” 

* Yes, Sam, so I will. You’ve done 
nicely. 1’ve been on the trail of the fellow 
here; but you’ve done better—you’ve caught 
him.’ 

I whispered Sam’s information to Ned, 
who was greatly elated thereby, and I my- 
self felt much encouraged, and was in un- 
usually cheerful spirits. Indeed, our whole 
party seemed to have inhaled some exhil- 
arating ether. I shall never forget that 
merry évening. We laughed, and sang, aud 
jested, as wild and noisy as a group of glee- 
ful children. Romez was actually uproar- 
ious, listening to the jovial stories of Sam and 
Ned, and so much so, that Carlota and her 
mother begged him to laugh less heartily, 
assuring him something dreadful would had-— 
pen if his delight was so extravagant. It 
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ywas quite late before we adjourned to our 
respective chambers. I leaned a moment 
out of the window to inhale the cool air after 
extinguishing my candle, and noticed a tall 
figure stalking across the yard without giving 
it any thought, more than presuming it to 
be one of the field hands on some errand at 
the house. 

I had fallen into a heavy slumber, and 
been asleep some time, an hour or two at 
the least, when suddenly I sprang from my 
bed as if a cannon had exploded at my 
pillow. A shriek—the most thrilling, un- 
earthly, blood-freezing scream that ever 
chilled the ears of human listener—rang out 
‘on the quiet stillness of that midnight hour, 
simultaneously with the report of firearms. 
With staring eyee and chattering teeth, Ned 
and I sprang to our feet and grasped each 
other’s hands—not in fear or tremor, but 
with the awful presentiment of some heart- 
rending calamity. By this time we heard a 
wailing noise, another report, and renewed 

‘seréams of a woman’s voice. I groped my 
way to the candle, found a match, and struck 
alight. Then hurrying on our clothes, Ned 
and I hastened out in the direction of the 
screams. It let us on to the bed-room of 
Romez. 

Heavens, what a sight met our gaze! 
There, stretched out upon the floor in a pool 
of blood, with protruding eyes and face 
drawn awry by the fearful death-struggle, 
lay the hospitable host who had said good- 
night to us with such merry voice and beam- 
ing face. His wife was leaning over him in 
wild-eyed horror, calling his name and fran- 
tically wringing her hands. Just beyond 
her knelt Carlota in her pure white robes, 
supporting in her arms the head of a young 
man but a few years older than herself. 
stranger’s thick black locks were gory with 
the blood gushing from a terrible wound on 
the head, and his closed lids, and pallid li;.s, 
and laboring breath, showed life was failing 
fast. Ned flew to her side and raised the 
stalwart form in his own arms to relieve her 
delicate shoulder, while I caught off a cloth 
from the table and commenced tearing it 
into bandages. As I bent over them to 
stanch the blood, Carlota looked up into my 
face with a wild shivering glance, and her 
pale lips quivered pitifully as she asked: — 

** What have we done that this horror has 
come upon us? you know what it 
means?” 

I saw the poor girl was scarcely sane after 
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the shock and terror, and replied, -sooth- 
ingly:— 

“TI know nothing about it yet, but we will 
find out after we have taken care of him.” 

** Then he is not dead yet? he will live?” 
she cried, more wildly still. ‘‘ Mother, © 
mother, do you hear? Juan is not dead; 
we have one left us yet. But my father! 
O my father!”’ And with a sob that shook 
her slender form like a reed in the gale, she 
bent above the rigid form. 

A large mantle was lying on the bed. I 
wrapped it around Carlota without, I am 
confident, her being at all aware of it, . 
and then hurried out to find the servants 
who slept in a remote L of the house. The 
report of the pistol had aroused them, and I 
met them hurrying through the passage-way. 
I could give no intelligible answers to their 
excited inquiries as to what had happened. 
‘I only knew what I had seen—the cause of 
the terrible tragedy was still a mystery. 

When I returned to the chamber I found 
the mother more collected. She had wiped 
away the blood from her husband’s face and 
laid a cloth over it, and was mechanically 
assisting Ned in his efforts to revive the 
young man. A servant was despatched ‘im- 
mediately to a neighbor who was supposed. 
to possess considerable surgical skill. I 
removed the body of the unfortunate Romez 
to another room, and drew Carlota away 
from her trancelike watch above it. I led 
her into the sitting-room we had left so joy- 
fully, and stroking softly her cold clammy 
fingers, said:— 

‘* Now, dear Carlota, tell your friend what 
is the cause of all this,” 

She lifted thoee sorrowful gazelle-like eyes 
to my face, and then, with a sudden, impet- 
uous movement, dropped her head on my 
shoulder and burst-into tears. I was thank- 
ful to see her weep, for 1 knew it would save 
her brain from paralysis and her heart from 
breaking; so I only stroked gently the beau- 
tiful head, wishing it was still to be on my 
shoulder and not Ned’s where“her future 
tears should be shed. 

** Who is the stranger ?’’ said I, at Leigh 

She wiped away the torrent of tears from — 
her drenched face, and essayed twice to 
make her dry feverish lips reply to the ques- 
tion. Then I caught the words:— 

“It is my brother, sir. Heaven have | 
merey on him. He has killed his own 
father.” 

Little by little, amid heart-rending sobs 
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and -tears, I gathered the story. Juan 
Romez, the only son and brother, was a 
wild, reckless fellow, of roving disposition 
and dissipated habits, but, as poor Carlota 
pleaded, always of a kind heart and generous 
hand. As he advanced towards manhood 
he grew impatient and rebellious under his 
father’s control, and fell under the wicked 
influence of a bold villain, who exerted the 
worst possible power over him. His son’s 
conduct had at last exasperated Romez to 
such a degree, that he had exiled him from 
home, and forbidden any of the family to 
mention his name or associate with him in 
the slightest way. This accounted for our 
being ignorant of his existence. But Car- 
lota had eluded her father’s vigilance, and 
watched over her brother, supplying him 
with all the pocket money her indulgent 
parents granted her, and faithfully keeping 
_ allthe appointments of which her brother 
notified her through one of the field hands 
devotedly attached to him. 

Anxiety for Juan, she told me, had been 
the first inducement for her visit of San Fran- 
cisco. He had been a long time away with- 
out any news of his whereabouts reaching 
her, and she had proposed the journey to 
. ber father in the hope of meeting him some- 
where in that city. Just before they were 
ready to set out, however, he had appeared 
again with the same carpet-bag about which 
I had questioned her, requesting her to keep 
. its contents securely for him till he should 
call for them. She looked up in my face 
wistfully as she told this, saying meekly:— 

“I don’t understand about that bag. I 


know there was some-sad mystery connected 


with it. I have always been afraid of what 
Juan mightdo. I never examined the pack- 
age in it, but put it away as Juan directed. 
The bag was just what I needed, and I took 
itinnocently, when we left for San Francisco, 
but the moment you inquired for it, I knew 
there was some wrong deed, and I recalled 
the look on Juan’s face when he bade me 
keep it secret, and 1 was frightened lest I 
had done something to criminate .my own 
brother. And I was so afraid I should bring 

him into trouble that I burnt the bag. 
Don’t blame me too much. If you knew 
how good and kind Juan was before he was 
led away, you wouldn’t wonder I cling to 
him still.” 

_ Poor child! how I longed to kiss the sweet 
pleading lips, and dry the wet imploring 
_ eyes. Well, after our circle had broken up 


that merry evening, so quickly followed by; 
the night of horror, Juan, who had been, 
lingering about for several days to find his 


sister, came to the window and called her; _ 
name softly. Carlota heard him, and taking 


the fatal package in her hand, was stealing 
cautiously down the stairs, after giving him, 
notice that she was coming. But Romez 
had heard the creaking of the upraised 
window, and looking out from his own room, 
recognized his son in the bright starlight of 
the cloudless night. 

Indignant at this clandestine meeting and 
disobedience of his orders; he called Carlota 
away and commanded his son to enter the 
house and account for his presence there. 
Juan obeyed, and listened in sullen silence 
to his father’s angry reproaches. Becoming 
more and more exasperated. Romezaccused 
him of disgracing the family name by deeds 
of shame and crime, and pointing to the 
glittering barrel of a revolver protruding 
from his coat pocket, inquired if he had 
turned highwayman or bandit yet. This 
aroused Juan’s fiery spirit, and drawing out 


the pistol, he raised it threateningly, reply- — 


ing that he had grown bold and able enough 
to prevent insult from any one. 
, With a contemptuous sneer, Romez raised 

s arm to strike down the weapon, when 
Juan, shrinking back, somehow his fingers 
caught the lock, the pistol went off, and 
with that fearful cry his father fell dead at 
his feet. 

The shrieks of his mother and sister 
aroused him from his trance of astonishment 
and dismay, and as the reality of the dread- 
ful deed rushed upon him, with a remorse- 
ful entreaty for pardon he turned the pistol 
to his own forehead and fired again. This 
was the sad explanation of the scene. 

The unfortunate son did not speak or 
seem in any way conscious throughout the 
night; but just before sunset on the day 
succeeding the woful tragedy, he opened his 
eyes and whispered with his ghastly lips to 
the trembling woman by his side:— 

“ Mcther—Carlota, I am going. I have 
been a wicked son and an ungratetul brother. 
Forgive me if you can, for 1 have loved 
you through it all, and began to feel a re- 
morseful consciousness of my own guilt. 
Send for a witness, and write down what I 
am going to tell you. It is the only affairI 
have ever been in, and it has haunted me 
like a ghost. The package in the carpet-bag 


is gold, Carlota. Thank heaven I dared not — 
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touch the accursed stuff before. It is all 
there. We robbed a passenger on board 
one of the San Francisco steamers. Manuel 
tracked two of them from the mines and 
inveigied me to help him, and this one was 
my share of the booty. We sent a poor old 
negro on board after it. I got the negro out 
of the city by sending him with a message to 
Carlota. It was the only crime I ever joined 
Manuel in. The sweet saints forgive me. 
And you will forgive me, too, won’t you, 
mother? You know I never meant to hurt 
father. Say you forgive me, for I am dying.” 

The words bad been spoken disjointedly 
and painfully, and panting and exhausted, 
he sank back into a drowsy slumber the 
moment his mother’s lips had spoken the 
comforting words of pardon. I had beard it 
all. The next time he opened his eyes, I 
was ready with pen and paper to take his 
deposition, while Ned Wilkins, the tears 
actually pouring down his cheeks, stood by 
and listened to the recital that removed all 
cloud and stain from his character, and Car- 
lota, white and cold as a marble statue, 
leaned above the sick man’s pillow. 

But he did not die. He lived to prove his 
penitence sincere and heartfelt, to be the 
comfort and support of the widowed mother, 
whose staff in life had been so violently but 
innocently removed through his means. 

We remained at the ranch a week after 
the funeral of our lamented host, and by 
that time were well assured of Juan’s ulti- 
mate recovery. On the morning for our de- 
parture, I said to Ned, who joy at his provi- 
dentally restored reputation was only calmed 
into quiet by the melancholy events that had 
transpired :— 

“T have been waiting this long time the 
opportunity,” he answered, earnestly. 
“ Dear girl! I-searcely dared speak of it, 
after this terrible shock. But there she is 
in the garden. I will gothis very moment.”’ 
And away he dashed from my sight. 

I rose from my chair, closed my lips grimly, 
and folding my arms across my palpitating 
heart, walked to and fro with a sickly, 
dreary wish that I had never been born, 
never left the dear New England hills, never 
seen California or Carlota, or, most of all, 
Ned Wilkins. I walked thus to and fro, 
what seemed an interminable time, almost 
fearing I should go mad with the whirling 
tumult of my brain, 

At length I heard his returning step at 


the door. . I caught up the note-book on my 
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dressing case. I would have an excuse for 
not beholding his radiant face, his smiling, 
lover lips, fresh from the pure kiss of be- 
trothal. He came in slowly, and sat down 
without a single word. 

**Too happy for speech, lost in blissful 
dreams!” thought I, sti!) without raising my 
eyes. A deep-drawn sigh startled me. I 
looked up instantly. 

‘* Why, Ned, what has happened?” 

** Nothing, nothing,” groaned he, clench- 
ing his hand madly in his curly brown hair, 
‘only she is an angel and I ama fool! She 
does not love me—she has rejected me!” 

But, Ned,” stammered [, I don’t un- 
derstand it. I thought 

“Yes, sodid I. And I believe it was you 
first made me so presumptuous. But we 
were both wrong. She don’t love me, and 
worse yet, she acknowledges she loves an- 
other. She would not tell me who, but’’— 

I did not wait for the completion of his 
sentence. Three minutes more and I stood 
beside Carlota weeping, in the garden. 

** Carlota,’’ whispered I, softly, ** you have 
refused Ned. Willyouhave nopityon me?” 

The wet, shadowy, lustrous eyes glanced 
up shyly into my face. A drift of rose-leaves 
whirled across the pallid cheek and— O 
reader, have you watched feverishly for 
morning, and in moaning anguish believed 
only deeper darkness upon you, when sud- 
denly the black banner which veiled Aurora’s 
face was cast aside and the rosy flushes of 
dawn kindled about you ? 

Then do you know something of the 
ecstatic joy which filled my heart just when, 
with bitter renunciation, I had put away 
forever, as I believed, sweet love’s holy joys 
and ministering blessing, for—Carlota loved 
mel 

Yes, but when I returned to the house, 
what would I not have given to have escaped 
poor Ned’s reproachfal eyes? His good 
name was restored, his law-case at rest, 
since I had forwarded to Alden, by Sam, 
Juan’s confession and the undiminished 
gold, but what would the whoie world avail 
for the loss of Carlota? So I reasoned, 
though Carlota laughed lightly, promising 
the wound would soon heal with one of his 
volatile, elastic temperament, And sure 
enough, only a year after our marriage he 
came to our house in San Franciseo with a 
blue-eyed, fair-haired New England impor- 


_tation on his arm to introduce to Carlota as 


—Mrs, Wilkins. 
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y ene waves rustle at my feet on the long 
curving bar of sand, too lazy to break, 
excepting here and there on an outcropping 
ledge of rock. A boat lolls lazily at its 
anchorage, the anchor-rope shining like a 
line of silver hung with pearls as it dips and 
comes up dripping from .the water. The 
gulls wade about in the shallow pools, or 
paddle into the dimpling wavelets, calling 
harshly to their neighbors, sailing backwards 
and forwards in short flights; and the latter 
drop down to compare notes. They come 
up quite close, tempted by the scattered 
shells and weeds, so close that it is easy to 
distinguish where the soft dun gray of back 
and wings shades off into the pearly white 
of the breast and under parts. They seem 
proud as any tan-booted lady to display their 
handsome little webbed feet, which, with the 
strong beak, make a pleasant contrast to the 
rest of the body. They will be away shortly 
out there over the wide Pacific, the boom 
from the breaking waves of which is carried 
faintly to the ear. High overhead a sea- 
eagle floats almost without motion. A school 
of porpoise come bouncing and rolling along; 
and presently the dorsal fin of ashark makes 
itself visible where the waters shallows. 
The bay is a favorite haunt of the finny 
pirate. Give him ashow of making a diuner 
at the expense of your leg, and see if he is 
as lethargic as he looks. 

The drip, drip of the water over the rocks 
behind has a restful sound, and the simmer 
of the soft breeze through the metallic foli- 
age of the gums helps to temper the hot sun- 
shine. Capes Banks and Solander stand out 
boldly at the entrance of the bay; and away 
to the southward stretch the linc of low 
coast hills, Cape Bass—if I have not traveled 
too far to the southward—forming the 
boundary of vision. A black pillar of smoke 
rises up from behind the cape. The smoke 

“means that there is a bush-fire raging some- 
where on the fat Illawarra plains. The un- 
dulating pall of bush has borrowed a tender 
blue from the sunlight; which somehow 
seems to diminish the distance and add to 
the distinctness, The sun will be dipping 


shortly, and will change the slopes into 
meadows of purple gold, and the bay into w 


plain of crimson and roseate; while the 
shadows will gather under the line of coast- 


cliffs. Then the boats will come erawling 
out, to steal away to the fishing-grounds. 
The dip, dip of the oars and the rattle as 
they swing in the rowlocks travel far through 
the stillness. To the left, just inside the 
Heads, rise a tall monumental pillar, backed 
by a couple of Norfolk Island pines. The 
sight of the pillar sets me dreaming about 
the French navigator La Pérouse, and as & 
natural consequence, Captain Cook soon 
treads on the heels of the Frenchman. 
Under the influence of a pipe, the warm 
sunshine, and the soft breeze, I slip fairly 
into dreamland, to wander with Cook among 
the pleasant fields of his native moorside 
Yorkshire village of Marton—wander in my 
own far-away county, where the bonnie 
Cleveland Hills, now, as ever, keep watch 
and ward over my home. 

** Bacca, boss—My word him sleep.”’ 

It was one of the aborigines from the 
small camp at the point, who had rudely 
broken into my dream, and who valued his 
services at sixpence as well as the “‘ bacca.’” 
My word, “‘ him” had slept—slept until the 
night had decended over sea and hills and 
sloping bush. The rush of the rising tide 
comes breaking in from the Heads, while 
the rustle along the bend of sand has given 
place to a low splashing and sobbing. ° 

Let us turn back the leaves of time for 


‘one hundred and twenty years. In the 


waning light of one of the closing days of 
April 1770, there comes beating up from the 
southward the good ship Endeavor, three 
hundred and twenty tons, Captain James 
Cook. Captain Cook, after observing the 
transit of Venus at the island of Tahiti—the 
primary object of his voyage—is now bent 
on carrying out his other, and most certainly ° 
to him, congenial instructions—*‘ the making 
of further geographical researches.” He 
has circumnavigated New Zealand, and then, 
sailing westward ho! has, after three weeks’ 
knocking ab>ut in the Pacific, struck the 
coast of the almost unknown, wholly unex- 
plored Nove Hollande— Australia, the Great 
South Land. Northward he has crawled 
under the unbroken, uninviting wall of rock, 
and gazed on the illimitable monotony of 
sombre forest beyond it. And now at last 
on this late April evening, he has discovered — 
a break in the chain. The head of the little 
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Endeavor swings round; she feels her way 
between the two rocky headlands, which, 
when she bids them farewell, will bear the 
names of the two intrepid naturalists who 
accompany Cook, Dr. Solander and Mr. 
{afterwards Sir Joseph) Banks. She slowly 
steers across the cove which forms an elbow 
at the entrance, passes Bare Island, and then 
fairly enters the placid waters of the bay. 
Captain Cook’s quaint Journal tells how he 
tried to hold converse with the natives— 
** Indians,” as he calls them—how they 
were so hostile that he tried to persuade 
them to reason with a ‘‘ Brown Bess ’’—and 
how this reasoning failed to have the wished- 
for effect, failed even to strike fear into the 
hearts of the untutored savages. 
The name Botany Bay is its own expositor. 
Perhaps not anywhere in the whole world 
_ would it be possible to find such a lavish 
waste of flowers as along the coast hills of 
Australia in the early summer months. The 
English summer is garlanded with blossoms, 
but ever there is the predominating, reliev- 
ing green of the grass and foliage, which, 
abundant as the flowers may be, makes 
superabundance an impossibility. Except- 
ing where the mangrove swamps occur, a 


noticeable feature of Australian coast scenery 
is that between the timber-line and the wave- 
limit there is generally a belt, often narrow, 
but in some places swelling out into wide, 
downy reaches, clothed with dwarf-bush and 
a tangle of heaths, vines, and an almost un- 


ending variety of flowers and shrubs. The 
very nature of every item of the flora of 
Australia—trees, shrubs, plants, grasses, 
and mosses—would appear to be to bear 
blossoms, and not blossoms that are pale, 
but the brightest reds, purples, blues, yellows 
and the purest whites, with the infinity of 
shadings the sunlight evolves out of these 
grand colors.. With this glowing mass of 
petals the brightest of green foliage is looked 
for, and failing this contrast, a sense of op- 
pression is born—the same sense of oppres- 
sion that makes itself felt in an art gallery, 
where the very variety and the lavish dis- 
play of pictures seem to absorb the person- 
ality which alone appeals to the artistic. 

It is not to be wondered at that the botan- 
ists of Captain Cook’s expedition should 
haye christened the newly-found haven as 
they did. Six-score years have gone since 
Mr. Banks and Dr. Solander were fascinated 
by the wonderful variety of native flora, yet 
to-day the haven is as appropriately called 
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Botany Bay as it was when Nature reigned 
supreme. The immediate vicinity of the 
historical portion of the bay has undergone 
very little change. The bare sandy dunes of 
the southern shore mirror back the glistening 
shafts of sunlight, just as they must have 
done on that April day in 1770. There is 
one solitary house breaking the golden curve 
of bush-backed sand, and that is all. The 
northern shore, however, is the centre of 
interest. Massive old gum trees, with their 
curiously-twisted trunks and arms in places 
sweeping almost into the water, shadow and 
cling to the rocks, in the damp cool crevices 
of which nestle a thousand ferns and flowers. 
Many-colored vines and parasites link tree 
to tree with pendent floral chains. Under 
the pleasant shade of the primeval giants 
and their under-roofing of vines is the ever- 
lasting carpet of flowers. 

It is anything but an easy task on an Aus- 
tralian summer day to break through the 
thick tangle of undergrowth; yet any one 
that will persevere will not be without his 
reward. In the wealth variety of orchids 
alone is a life’s delight. On the flats where 
the timber bends to the black swamp, and 
along the sparkling creek that runs out of it, 
they grow thick. Around that swamp, a 
botanist might spend weeks and months 
without exhausting its treasures. It is a 
garden of tropics, compared with which the 
best-stocked hot-house would sink into in- 
significance. Sweet is the breath of the 
salt sea—sweet with its own fresh sweetness, 
and it is made sweeter still by the aroma of 
the acacias and honey-gums. Among the 
trees, in place of the pleasant rustle of fallen 
leaves, there is the crisp crunch of the dried 
gum-bark, which thickly strews the ground. 
Bright-plumaged birds and gem-like butter- 
flies and insects flit and flutter about; 
watchful-eyed lissom lizards bask on every 
stone and trunk; occasionally a snake, beau- 
tiful in spite of its sinister associations, 
shuffles away to cover at the sound of a foot- 
step; and the mosquitoes must not—will 
not—be forgotten. 

Botany Bay boasts a river. At iis eastern 
end, where now stands a fashionable water- 
ing-place, George’s River, knows in its 
higher reaches by the pleasant-sounding 
native name of Woniora, empties itself. 
The exploration of this river opens out @ 
very paradise of wood and flowerland. 

After a short stay, the Endeavor sailed 
away northward from Botany, past, and 
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without discovering, Port Jackson, the finest 
harbor in the world, the only remnant of 
Cook’s visit being the Union-jack which he 
left floating on the North Head. For seven- 
teen years the “‘ Indians” were left in peace. 
Then came Captain Phillip with the First 

Fleet, a fleet of eleven convict ships, crowded 
* with five hundred and sixty-four men and 
one hundred and ninety-two women convicts. 
He came to found a new nation, the Ameri- 
can War of Independence having made it 
necessary that some other outlet should be 
found for emptying England’s prisons. 
Phillip soon ascertained that, beautiful as 
Botany Bay might be, it was not fitted for 
settlement. The land was not suitable for 
cultivation; water was scarce, and the bay 
was too shallow to allow of vessels approach- 
ing within reasonable distance of the shore. 
With commendable promptitude, he dis- 
covered and shifted his quarters and his 
convicts to Port Jackson. But short as was 
Captain Phillip’s stay, it left a taint on the 
name of Botany Bay which was long re- 
garded as syronymous with convictism. 
While round the shores of Port Jackson, 
the very centre of convictism, has grown up 
a city of four hundred thousand inhabitants, 
Botany Bay has been left pretty well in its 
primeval state. In real history it has be- 
come redolent only as the site of tanyards 
and other noxious trades, and as the rally- 
ing-ground of Heathen Chinee gardeners. 
There are scattered houses along the eastern 
and part of the northern shore; but the in- 
teresting portion of the foreshore and adjoin- 
ing bush remains almost as wild as when 
Captain Phillip broke camp. The presence 
of the small settlement of aborigines at the 
point helps to heighten the primitive charac- 
ter of the surroundings. At one time a 
custom-house stood at Botany Heads; but as 
in all things else, the custom soon drifted to 
the successful rival, and now the old custom- 
house has descended to a commonplace 
dwelling. 

Not the least interesting relic of Botany is 
the monument raised by his countrymen to 


the ill-fated French explorer La Pérouse. 
It stands up a tall plain monolith, backed by 
two towering Norfolk Island pines, bearing 
inscriptions in French and English to the 
memory of the explorer and his companion 
voyagers. Scribbled everywhere. over the 
pillar are the names of Frenchmen. Only 
a few days after Captain Phillip had effected 
a@ landing, two strange vessels came to an 
anchorage in Botany Bay. These vessels 
proved to be the French exploring ships 
Thétis and Espérance, commanded by La 
Pérouse. Phillip’s landing a few days pre- 
viously save Australia from becoming a de- 
pendent of “‘ La Belle France ’’ instead of a 
possession of His Britannic Majesty, George 
the Third. La Pérouse, disappointed doubt- 
less, stayed and refitted his ships, after 
which he sailed away southward into the 
unknow, to be heard of no more until the . 
bones of the Thétis and Espérance were dis- 
covered bleaching on the reefs of the islands 
of Santa Cruz, where the French com- 
mander and his crews were murdered by the 
natives. 

Botany Bay is one of the favorite picnick- 
ing and fishing-grounds of the Sydneyites. 
It lies between six and seven miles from the 
heart of the city. A tramway carries pleas- 


-ure-seekers beyond the far reaching suburbs, 


and then through a long stretch of sandy 
swamp-land, until late years, the source 
where the city water-supply was drawn, but 
now a luxuriant wilderness of Chinese gar- 
dens. To reach the picnicking ground, how- 
ever, the would-be worshiper of Cook and 
Phillip and La Pérouse has yet to traverse 
as high smelling a section of the round earth 
as can be sampled up from anywhere, a 
whole colony of tanneries and boiling-down 
houses having located themselves there. 

Such is Botany Bay after six-score years 
of advancement have passed over it. Start- 
ing with a tarnished name and the disadvan- 
tage of shallow waters, it has remained and 
is likely to remain a silent stretch of sea in 
the midst of a beautiful tropical flower-gar- 
den—a Botany Bay in reality. 


LEND me your song ye nightingale! Oh, pour 
The mazy running soul of melody 

. Into my varied verse! while I deduce, 
From the first note the hollow cuckoo sings 


The symphony of Spring. 
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MOOSE deer when wounded is 8 

dangerous enemy. This conclusion 
“was arrived at by Viscount Kilfoyle, after a 
brief but very exciting interview with one 
-of these lordly animals who roam the Cana- 
dian forest. The viscount was young. The 
elder viscount, his father, died and left this 
‘young man a title, a large rent roll, and a 
seat in the British House of Lords. The 
young viscount, however did not care very 
much for the latter just yet. He was only 
twenty years of age when he dropped into 
his possessions, and at twenty not many 
youngsters especially if they have plenty of 
money and nothing to do, care much for 
anything but their own enjoyment. 

The young Lord Kilfoyle had made up his 
‘mind to see as much of the world as he could 
and as early as possible. With this object 
in view he engaged a tutor to look after him 
—an Oxford graduate, the Rev. William 
White. The tutor was not much in advance 
of the viscount in years, and certainly not 
in worldly experience but, according to cus- 
‘tom, he was the proper person to accompany 
@ young lord in his travels. So with bright 
-anticipations as to what they should see and 
hear in America, they sailed for New York. 

It was midwinter in the year 1887, when 
he reached Ottawa. The terrible cold of a 
Canadian winter was quiet a new thing to 
his lordship; but he developed an idea of 
going into the wilderness and killing some 
wild animal or animals, and Ottawa was a 
good place for obtaining the necessary infor- 
mation as to how he should set about it. 
When he heard that moose deer were plenti- 
‘ful fifty miles to the north, he made up his 
mind that moose was just the thing he bad 
come to America to kill, and accordingly the 
lord and the tutor equipped themselves for 
the expedition. Moccasins and snow-shoes, 
fur mitts, Bullard rifles and ammunition, 
and other necessary adjuncts were forthwith 
procured and the hunting party set out. 

Philanthropic persons suggested to the 
lordly fledging that a guide—one experi- 
enced in wood-craft—should be engaged to 
prevent a calamity, but my lord of Kilfoyle 
‘wanted all the honor to himself of ailing a 
moose. 

If a practical hunter emeneenied him, he 


explained, it would take the appetite away 


from the adventure. He wanted to slay a 
moose, perhaps many of them, but he 
wanted to do it alone and unaided. 

The moose, as those well acquainted with 
the animal know, herd together during the 
severe weather of winter and pick out for 
themselves a piece of woods may be twenty 
miles in circumference or it may be only 
five, according to the number herding to- 
gether. But the place where they herd 
must be well wooded with green pine or 
they will not abide there. They feed on the 
green boughs and in going about they make 
innumerable pathways running in all direc- 
tions and crossing each other at all kinds of 
angles. This is what is called a moose 
yard.” 

It was a bright and crispy morning in the 
month of February that the viscount and 


his tuter, Mr. White, arrived at one of these 


* yards.” The habitants, Jean Baptiste 
Cayer, who drove them in his “jumper” 
sleigh, gave the young men some useful 
hints. He told them to stick together and 
be very careful to make marks as they went 
along the “‘ paths” so that. they would be 
able to return. He explained to them that 
it was the very easiest thing in the world to 
get lost in following up these paths they 
were so innumerable and crossed each other 
in so many different directions that unless 
the utmost care was taken they would be in 
danger of wandering for days before being 
able to regain the point they started from, 
The plan that practical hunters adopted ina 
moose ‘‘ yard” was to “ blaze” (chip) a 
tree here and there as they went along, but 
the “* blaze ’”’ should be placed on the side of 
the tree in the direction in which they went, 
so as to avoid confusion. As a last word he 
told them that a moose would fight like a 
lion. 

lord of Kilfoyle and his tutor listened 


‘very patiently, but their attention was on 


the prospective game and not on the words 
of the habitant. After leaving direction to 
Jean to meet them at sundown at the place 
where they disembarked, they entered the 
‘* yards ’’ with bigh hopes and rifles ready. 
This particular yard was about ten miles in 
circumference, surrounded by dense woods, 
the only avenue to civilization being by the 
rough road over which they journeyed in 
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the habitant’s sleigh. The Englishmen 
were used to sport in their native land, but 
walking through a thick wood and on a nar- 
row path which had been beaten hard by 
the trotting of the moose over it, in quest 
of animals they absolutely knew nothing of, 
was a novel experience. 

As they went forward over one of the 
paths the tutor would occasionally break 
down a twig as a means of future guidance. 
But after an hour’s tramping, with no game 
in sight or hearing, a halt was called, and 
the viscount and his companion agreed to 
divide, but to pursue parallel paths. Moose 
paths, however, are very deceiving. They 
intersect each other so frequently that even 
the closest observer is liable to be led astray. 
The viscount and Mr. White walked along 
on different paths, each satisfied within him- 
self thatthe path he was following up was 
exactly parallel with that of his companion. 
The paths, however, although seeming par- 
allel, diverged at each step, so that after an 
hour’s steady walking, while each thought 
he was within hail of the other, the fact was 
that nearly a mile of territory divided them. 
The agreement before parting company was, 
that whoever fired the first shot, the other 
was to immediately join his companion. It 
is very easy to make an appointment of that 
kind, but in a moose “yard” it is a very 

difficult thing to keep it, as the tutor found 
“when he essayed to reach the nobleman, for 
the viscount was the first to espy game and 
fire the first shot. 

It was about an hour after leaving the 
tutor that my lord of Kilfoyle saw among 
the evergreens a mammoth moose quietly 
browsing at the young trees. The English- 
man’s eye glittered and his heart bounded 
with joy. Here at last was one of the giant 
animals he so eagerly sought. A hundred 
yards or so separated them, and in an instant 
the viscount raised his rifle and fired. Just 
at the moment when the hammer descended 
on the cartridge the animal moved, and, 
instead of the bullet striking the body for 
which it was aimed, it hit him om the hind 
leg. 

When the bullet struck, thé moose sprang 

into the air with a roar of pain, and then 
gazing around to see whence came the mis- 
sile he saw the Englishman. The pain of 
the wound threw the beast into a fury and 
with a bellow of rage, he came bounding 
through the snow. The viscount was 
rather taken by surprise by this action of 


neither. 
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the moose. He was taught to suppose that 
when a deer was shot at he either should 
drop or else run away. This animal did 
He was coming to his enemy with 
a fierce bellow and fiery eyes, the foam fly- 
ing from his protruding tongue. 

The sight of the animal, lashed to fury by 
the agony of the wound, was appalling, but 
the young Englishman was nervy, and he 
had confidence in his aim and in his rifle. 
With rapid speed the deer advanced. When 
within twenty yards the viscount raised his 
rifle again, and, taking careful aim for a 
spot between the blazing eyes, the rifle 
cracked. Whether the bullet went wide of 
the mark, or whether it struck the frontal 
bone and glanced off, the viscount never 
knew. But this he did know, that before 
he could fire again the animal was upon him. 

As the moose bore down upon the English- 
man the latter sprang behind a tree and es- 
caped a blow from the head of the animal 
that had power enough in it to kill the whole 
House of Lords. As the Englishman sprang 
aside from the decending horns and let the 
tree stand the shock, he unfortunately drop- 
ped his rifle, which at once sank out of sight 
in the deep snow. 

Then began a series of dodging move- 


ments, which developed an amount of | 


agility that surprised the young fellow him- 
self. The wounded moose would charge at 
his enemy in a way that meant instant 
death, and the latter would avoid the beast 
by dodging behind the immense pine which 
served him for a barricade. The young 
Englishman could see that the brute desired 
to trample him to death beneath its sharp 
hoofs, and he kuew that the only escape left 
to him was to keep a sharp eye on the animal 
and a ready leg, so that when he charged he 
could place the tree between them. Once 
during a pause in the brute’s movements he 


thought of climbing up the tree, but a look - 


at its immense trunk showed him that that 
was out of the question, for the pine was 
without branches for over fifty feet from the 
ground; besides, its girth was more that he 
could embrace. There was nothing for him 
so do but dodge around the tree until the 
tutor, aitracted by the report of the shoot- 
ing, would come on the scene, shoot the 
moose, and relieve him. If he could only 
avoid the brute then for a little while, all 
would be well. 

With that hope in his heart he felt equal 
to the emergency. The moose, after each 


successive charge, would retire ten or fifteen 
feet, pause for a second or two, and then, 
with a bellow that made the branches quiver, 
bear down upon his foe. Twenty minutes 
of this perilous dodging began to tell upon 
the viscount. He felt himself growing ex- 
hausted, while the maa moose seemed to be 
growing madder. What was to be done? 
The tutor had evidently wandered too far 
away to hear the report, or else something 
had befallen him. If he coald only burrow 


in the snow out of sight, but that was im- 


possible, for the snow was barely three feet 
deep on the level. 

Then during one of the pauses that the 
moose took to gather wind, a plan of escape 
came to him. Could he not take off his fur 
coat and when the moose bore down on him, 
throw the coat over the brute’s horns and 
then run for his life, The thought gave him 
fresh energy. In an instant the garment 
was off and in his hands, and when the 
animal again advanced, with an adroit swing 
the coat was thrown over the horns, and the 
viscount tore away down the path with the 
speed of a rocket. 

The sudden turn of the affairs bewildered 
the animal. He shook his head in fury and 
rage, but the coat still clung to the prongs, 
partially blinding him. Again and again he 
endeavored to shake the garment off, but 
without avail. Each shake entangled it the 
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count. Just then the tutor, after runnin 
up one path and down the other without 
hardly knowing whether he was coming in 
the right direction or not, hove in sight, and 
seeing the moose flying down the path with 
the viscount’s coat on his head, came to the 
conclusion that the nobleman was in the 
coat, and was of course promptly stricken 
with horror at the awful fate of the house of 
Kilfoyle, borne away by a fierce animal to 
be devoured. What a story the Rev. Mr. 
White would have to tell to friends in Eng- 
land—that the lord of Kilfoyle had actually 
been carried away, and all by a terrible 
animal in a Canadian wood. 

With the disappearance of the moose the 
tutor thought the safer thing to do under 
the circumstances, was to make for civiliza- 
tion, and as civilization could not possibly 
be in the same line that the moose had taken 
he went the opposite way. After journey- 
ing along utterly disconsolate, a voice from 
the branches of a spruce tree startled him. 
It was the viscount, who, becoming ex- 
hausted from his rapid run, sought the shelter 
of this small tree until he could regain his 
strength and scattered wits. The joy of 
the tutor was unbounded. He would be re- 
lieved from telling of that awful beast that 
carried his patron away on his horns. Then 
together they made for the place of meeting 
with the habitant and returned to Ottawa, 


more. Finding that his efforts were use- where his lordship told his thrilling experi- 
less he dashed away on the path, but ina ence. The fate of the fur coat is unknown. 
direction opposite to that taken by the vis- 
‘ A FARMER’S BOY. 
KNOW my face and hands are brown, I love the mountains grand and steep, 
But I am strong and spry; They make me think of God; 
You cannot find in all the town The hillside}pastures, where the sheep 
A happier boy than I. Browse on the fresh green sod ; 
With health, with hearty appetite, The spreading beach andjmaple}trees, 
With nothing to annoy, The squirrels, cute and{coy, 
It is a sweet and true delight The birds, the butterflies and bees— 


To be a farmer’s boy. 


My pants are patched, my cap is torn, 
There’s smut upon my nose; 

My muddy shoes are badlyjworn— 
They laugh at both the toes, 

My mother makes a suit for,me 
That I can soon destroy, 

But it is always fun to be 
A lively farmer’s boy. 


I am ajfarmer’s boy. 


I can, with'atjack-knife, carve a ship, 
Or make,a{whistle shrill ; 

Can stones upon the river skip, 
Down by the old red mill: 

The tallesttrees can nimbly climb, 
Can sing, can shout with joy; 

Can have a splendid, jolly time, 
And be a farmer’s boy! 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS’ STORY-TELLER. 
A FAIRY TALE. , 


THE MAIDEN’S THREE GIFTS. 


POOR woman gave birth to a daughter. 

Her husband had died a few days be- 

fore the babe was born, so that she was all 

alone in the world and quite desolate. All 

her love, therefore, centred upon this child, 

and clad as she was in widow’s weeds, she 
clasped it fondly in her arms. 

On the third day after its birth three 
faries, who greatly commiserated her, came 
to visit her, and seeing how beautiful the 
infant was, and how much the mother loved 
it, they promised it three good gifts. 

The first fairy touching it with her golden 
wand, said: “‘ The day that she is twelve 
years old a rose shall fall from her mouth 
every time she laughs.”’ 

The second fairy then touched it with her 
golden wand: ‘“‘ The day that she is twelve 
years old,” she said, ‘‘ every time she weeps, 
pearls shall fall from her eyes.’ 

And lastly, the third fairy—with her golden 
wand—also touched her, saying: ** Before 
your eighteenth year has passed, a prince 
shall marry you, and you shall become a 
princess.’’ 

The mother listened to all these promises, 
and her heart rejoided exceedingly. She 
was very, very poor; but she brought up her 
daughter as well as she could until she was 
twelvé years of age. The evening of the day 
on which she had completed her twelfth 
year, the girl langhed right out with joy at 
something her mother had said, and im- 
mediately the first rose fell from her lips, 
and when the mother saw it she remembered 
all that the fairies had promised, and her 
motherly heart rejoiced. 

The girl was graceful, beautiful and blithe, 
and the roses fell from her mouth like rain. 
The mother, without having the trouble to 
gather roses put them all into a basket, and 
took them to town and sold them. With 
the money thus obtained she and her daugh- 
ter lived—frugally certainly, but neverthe- 
less more comfortably than theretofore. So 
time went on. 

It was winter, and the queen was going 
to give a great ball at the palace. She had 
& beautiful gown, and it was rose color, so 


she wanted to have real roses on ber head 
and at her breast to wear with it. She 
therefore ordered the royal gardener to bring 
her some; but he said that so much snow 
had fallen that all the roses was spoilt, and 
that he could not find even one. The queen 
was very angry at this, and told him straight- 
way that she did not believe him, but that 
he preferred to leave them to perish in the 
royal garden, adding that she should go and 
seek for herself another gardener, and dis- 
miss him forthwith. 

The poor gardener sighed upon hearing 
this, and went to look at every garden far 
and near to see if he could find any roses; 
but he found none. In the course of his 
wanderings he happened to pass by the 
cottage in which dwelt the poor woman and 
her daughter, 

The gardener was so bewildered by his 
anxiety that he did not look to see where he 
was going, and never observing a stone that 
was lying before the cottage, he stumbled 
over it and felldown. There wassomething 
comical in the way in which he fell, for he 
did not hurt himself, but his fez rolled off 
his head into the mud and got dirty. 

The girl, who was looking out of the 
‘window, could not help laughing when she 
saw the gardener fall, and down dropped a 
rose from her mouth and fell into the road 
right in front of the gardener. When she 
saw what had occured she felt a little bit 
ashamed, and drew back to hide herself, but 
the gardener, as soon as he saw it, never 
stayed to pick up his fez, but ran quickly to 
seize the rose. He could not believe his 
own eyes. How did it come there? Per- 
haps it was done by magic. Anyhow it was 
a real, and beautiful rose, and smelt better 
than those of April. 

Since, however, it had fallen just in front 
of that house, the people who lived there 
might know something about it. ‘ Any- 
how, I’ll knuck,’’ he said to himself. 

So without any more ado he knocked at 
the door, which the mother immediately 
opened. ‘ Well,my good man, what do you 
want ?’’ she asked. . ; 
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And then he told her all about the queen 
and the ball,and how he had just found a 
rose outside her house, when he was almost 
in a state of despair.. After the mother 
heard all this, she said: ‘‘ Take this one, 
then, and go to the queen, and tell her that 
there is only one rose tree which is able to 
produce such roses, and that on the day of 
the ball I will cut some, and take her as 
many as she desires.”’ 

The gardener immediately went to the 
queen with the one rose, and told her what 
the woman had said, whereat the queen was 
greatly overjoyed. She put the rose into her 
bosom, and it filled the whole palace with 
its scent. 

When the day of the ball arrived, the 
queen ordered the gardener to fetch botb 
the woman and the roses, and about noon 
the mother arrived at the palace, bringing 
with her a covered basket, and after she had 
ealuted her majesty, she uncovered it and 
presented the roses to her. 

No sooner had the queen seen them than 
she was so delighted that she embraced and 
kissed the poor woman warmly. There was 
ten dozen in the basket, and what roses! 
each was more beautiful than the ether. _ 

“Madam,” said the queen, “I have a 
favor to ask of you. Sell me the rose tree 
which bears these roses. I will give you 
whatever you may demand for it.” 

But the mother answered: ‘* Much honored 
queen, I cannot do this with my rose tree. 
I cannot sell it. Only one thing I can do, if 
you are willing. You have a prince, and [ 
will bestow it on the prince, to have it for 
his own, and to keep it honored and loved 
as if it was a living princess.” 

* Your wish shall be granted, madam, so 
that we may only have the rose tree in the 
palace, and you may come with it, and live 
near us also.” 

“TI have no wish for that, your majesty. 
My rose tree is the only thing I care for. I 
wish that to be happy, for it is all I have to 
love in the world. Swear to me, by the life 
of your son that it shall be as you say.” 

“*T swear to you by the life of my only 
son, that the tree which brings forth these 
roses shall be honored in this palace as if it 
was a real living princess.” 

** May God grant you a long life, my queen, 
Come by yoursel: to-morrow and take away 
the rose tree from my house.”’ 

’ The ball took place in the palace that 
evening, and all wondered at the queen’s 


‘and the prince understood it all. 
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roses. Where had she foundthem? It was 
quite a marvel. Such flowers in the middle 
of winter! 

The next morning the queen lost no time 
before going to secure the rose tree. When 
the prince heard of the agreement which his 
mother bad made with the woman, he jumped 
for joy, and got a golden vase ready for the 
palace in which the rose tree was to be 
planted. The queen and prince went to- 
gether in a gold chariot, and stopped before 
the humble cottage where the mother and 
daughter dwelt, they alighted. The mother 
had mentioned nothing to her daughter, ex- 
cept that the queen kindly intended to come 
in person to thank her for the gift of roses. 

As soon as the mother and daughter went 
out to receive the royal visitors, the daughter 
as she bent down to kiss the queen’s hand, 
smiled merely from a grateful feeling, and 
a rose fell from her mouth. The queen at 
first did not understand how this came to 
pass; but the prince ran immediately to pick 
it up to give to his mother, and the girl be- 
holding him, smiled again in her great joy, 
when the secoud rose fell. 

At one and the same moment the queen 
The queen 
became very angry, because she remembered 
directly that she was bound by her oath to 
receive the girl as a daughter in-law. She 
turned, however, to look at her again, when 
she saw that the girl was really so very 
beautiful and so very good, that without a 
moment’s longer reserve she threw her 
arms around her, saying aloud as she kissed 
her: “ You are a poor girl no longer, but a 
princess henceforth. You shall come and 
live in our palace, you and your mother als ».”” 

“Now that it has all turned out exactly 
as you wished it,’’ she added, addressing the 
mother, ‘‘te)l me, lady co-mother-in-law, 


how your daughter acquired so great a charm — 


as tu shower roses from her mouth whenever 
she laughs.”’ 

The mother immediately told her all about 
the faries and their three promised gifts to 
her daughter when she was an infant, and 
how the first and the last promise had both 
come true. ; 

“The second has not taken place then,” 
said the queen, with some curiosity, ‘‘ how 
was it that it did not happen? for, poor as 
you were, had pearls fallen from her eyes 
you could have sold them.”’ 

“That did not happen,” answered the 


_ mother, “* because I never made her weep; 
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sought only to see her happy and smiling, 
preferring to live poor in my daughter’s 
gladpess than to become rich by her grief.”’ 

When the queen heard these words she 
embraced and kissed her saying: ‘* You have 
indeed, been a good mother, and it is an 
honor to a queen to make you her co-mother- 
in-law.” 

The girl, who had listened to all that her 
mother had said, was now so overcome by 


her emotion, that her eyes filled with tears» 
and two large pearls rolled down. The 
prince stooped to pick them up. 

‘¢ These are not tears of sorrow,” he said, 
“they are tears of joy. I will take them 
and have them made into carrings, and you 
shall wear them on the day on which you 
become my princess.”—Stories from F airy- 
land. 


WHY BETTY DIDN'T LIKE APPLE DUMPLING. 


By Elizabeth Bigelow. 


T was a basket of great, red apples that 
was tv blame for it all. At least that is 
what Betty said. 

Betty’s brother Tommy said that Betty 
was the only one to blame, and it was just 
like her, and it served her right. 

When you have heard all about the trouble 
you may think Tommy was right, although 
he was a little inclined to be hard upon Betty, 
considering that he didn’t always do just 
what he ought himself. 

The apples certainly would not have done 
any mischief by themselves, but they were 
very tempting. The basket stood in a cor- 
ner of the closet, and, when Betty first saw 
it, there was a big fellow on the top that act- 


ually seemed to beckon to her. She almost 
heard him say:— 


“ A bite out of my fat cheek would melt — 


in your mouth! Iam the very reddest and 
yellowest and mellowest and juiciest apple 
that the sun ever shone upon! And surely 
I was made for nothing in the world but to 
be eaten!” 

Betty’s mamma had just said:— 

** Those apples were sent from grandpa’s 
old farm, where your papa and Uncle Sandy 
lived when they were boys. We’ll save 
them until papa comes home, because Uncle 
Sandy is coming with him, and they will 
like very much to have some apples off the 
old tree. Ihave heard them say that they 
were the very nicest apples that ever grew, 


and I don’t think they have eaten any since 


they were boys.” 

Betty and Tommy were both looking on, 
but neither said a word until mamma had 
locked the closet door, put the key in her 
pocket, and gone away. 


‘*T want one!” said Betty, then. 

‘I wouidn’t be so greedy,” said Tommy. 
‘ Girls always are greedier than boys. You 
ate six buckwheat cakes at breakfast, and 
too much syrup. I saw you. And you didé 
not give me a single bit of the candy that 
Aunt Clara gave you. If Uncle Sandy finds 


out how stingy you are it won’t be you that — 


he’!l take home for a visit! ” 

‘It was peppermints. I thought you did 
not like them,’’ said Betty, rather faintly. 

**Oh, I ain’t thinking about the candy; a 
boy has other things besides candy to think 
of,’’ said Tommy, grandly. ‘ But you had 
better be careful and not be so greedy and 
selfish if you want to go home with Uncle 
Sandy!” 

“T wish I had asked mamma to give me 
one,”’ said Betty, her mind reverting to the 
apples. She was so accustomed to Tommy’s 
reproaches that they made very little im- 
pression upon her. 

‘¢ There are apples in the store-room; you 
can have all you want,” said Tommy. 

‘*The Baldwins are as hard as rocks, and 
I don’t like sweet apples, anyway; besides 
there are worms in them,” said Betty. 

It was very strange, but it did seem to 
Betty as if she bad never in her life wanted 
anything so much as she wanted one of 
those apples! Tommy ran away, and left 
her standing by the closet door, but he came 
back the next moment to say:— 

‘* Everybody knows that the key of the 
nursery closet unlocks that door! So you'll 
get found out if you try that!” 

“OQ Tommy Greenwood!” exclaimed 
Betty, with a look of horror. 


“TI never! I would be ashamed tol EI - 
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“mursery door just then. 


ain’t so greedy,” said Tommy. ‘ The way I 

knew was, that Nora lost the key, once, and 
they couldn’t get any cake for tea, and there 
was company, and mamma had about all the 
keys in the house tried, and that key un- 
locked it. I believe it was when you had 
ithe measles, that’s why you didn’t know it. 
You'd better not try it, old lady, that’s all I 
have to say! ”’ 

Off went Tommy, after this unfeeling re- 
mark, and Betty followed, slowly, and with 
lingering look at the closet door. 

I was so very queer that the same key 
should unlock two door! Betty thought she 
should very much like to try it, merely 
from curiosity, not because she had any in- 
tention of touching anything. 

But of course she would not do it! 
Mamma never allowed anybody to unlock 
that door, so it would be very wrong to try 
to; besides somebody might see her, and be 
#0 unreasonable as to believe that she was 
trying to get an apple instead of merely try- 
‘ing, from curiosity, to see whether the key 
‘would unlock the door. 

Oh, no, she would not do it, but she would 
just go up to the nursery and look at that 
key. She only wanted to see whether there 
was anything queer about its looks. 

She opened the nursery door softly, and 
looked in, with very guilty face. Nurse 
had taken the baby out for an airing, and 
the room was empty. Betty took the key 
out of the closet door; it looked just like any 
door-key! 

**T don’t believe it will unlock the goody- 
closet door.” (That is the name that Tom- 
my had given to the closet, and nobody ever 
<alled it anything else.) ‘‘ Tommy likes to 
make me believe things that are not true. 
How I should like to try it! But of course 
I wouldn’t for anything in the world.” 

Somebody turned the handle of the 
Betty had not time 
to put the key back into the lock. She had 
to slip it into her pocket! 

Bright and early one morning, about a 
week afterward, papa and Uncle Sandy came 
home. Papa had been away for nearly two 
months, and they hud not seen Uncle Sandy 
for more than a year, and Uncle Sandy 
wasn’t just a common uncle who asked you 
if you went to school, and said you didn’t 
@tow very fast and looked like somebody 
you never saw. No, indeed! Uncle Sandy 
Was an uncle worth having. His pockets 


* always jingled, and his hand knew the way 
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to them. And he never told you to put itin 
your bank. 


He was a boy once, himself, and knew all - 


about it, as some uncles don’t seem to. 

He had no boys of his own, but he had a 
beautiful home, and he liked to have Tommy 
and Betty pay him long visits; it was in 
New York, where there was everything to 
go to see, and such times as they had! 

Betty’s school had a vacation at just about 
the time when Uncle Sandy was going home, 
aod her mother had said she might go with 
him if he asked her. Tommy thought that 
if but one of them was asked he certainly 
out to be the one. Boys were of more con- 
sequence than girls, anyway, to say nothing 
of his being two years older than Betty. 

Betty felt as if she would give everything 


she had in the world for the pleasure of’ 


going home with Uncle Sandy, and she was 
determined to be on her best behaviour 
while he was there, but, oh, dear! some- 
times it did seem to Betty as if she were 
bewitched, just as bad fairies bewitched 
people in her story-books; she wasn’t turned 
into a mouse, or a white cat, or anything of 
that kind, but just when she wanted her 
very best behaviour her very worst came on! 

Mamma said she had only herself to 
blame, usually, but it seemed to Betty that 
somebody or something besides herself was 
to blame. This time it was those apples. 
But I have not got to those yet, though 
Betty had. Well, first I must tell you what 
a rejoicing there was over papa and Uncle 
Sandy. Tommy and Betty had saved up 
their money to buy Uncle Sandy a present. 

Tommy bought a very handsome pocket- 
knife, but Uncle Sandy said as he already 
had two he would give it back to Tommy, 
which was quite gratifying to Tommy, as he 
had jast broken his. Betty’s affectionate 
remembrance took the form of a large pack- 
age of nut-caramels, which Uncle Sandy 
said; with many regrets, he could not eat on 
account of his false teeth, and gave them 
back to Betty. But only one thing really 
marred the happiness of the occasion. 
Tommy forgot the presentation speech until 
afterward, and had to make it after Uncle 
Sandy had returned the gifts, and with his 
mouth full of caramels. 

But Uncle Sandy said it was beautifal, 
and was so much affected that he had to wipe 
his eyes with his handkerchief. 

Although there was a great deal to be 
talked about the children’s mother very soon 
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remembered the apples. It was very strange 
that she should think of them so soon, such 
a trifle as a basket of apples, Betty thought. 

‘Sam Slocum sent you some of those 
Nonesuch apples from the old farm,” she 
said. ‘I willhave an apple-dumpling, which 
you are so fond of, made of them for dioner.”’ 

Papa and Uncle Sandy expressed great 
satisfaction. Tommy expressed in strong 
terms his approval of apple-dumpling. But 
Betty! What was the matter with Betty? 
She turned red and then pale, and then she 
began to weep! 

It was not very quiet weeping; that was 
not the kind that Betty indulged in. She 
did what Tommy called ‘ setting up a howl.” 

“ Betty, dear, what is the matter?” ex- 
claimed Uncle Sandy. 

“* My dearest child, come and tell mamma!” 


 gaid her mother. 


“ Why, Betty, darling, don’t cry!” said 
papa. 

“Why don’t you stop hollerin’, and say 
what is the matter?”’ said Tommy. 

Betty was loth to declare her grievence, 
but after much coaxing and caressing she 
broke forth :— 

“T don’t l-l-like apple-d-d-dumpling.”’ 

They all laughed, even mamma. 

“ That’s a great thing to howl for, I should 
think!” said Tommy. 

“You needn’t eat it, dear, if you don’t 
want to,” said mamma. 

don’t want anybody to eat it! I don’t 
want you to have it a-ter-ter-all!” persisted 
Betty, refused to be comforted. 

“That is very strange, Betty, not to be 
willing that people who like it should have 
it because you don’t wantit. I didn’t think 
my Betty was such a selfish little girl!” 
said mamma. 

At this Betty cried louder. 

“ Well, well, let us not have the noon 
dumpling until another day, anyway,” said 
Unele Sandy, who was very fond of Betty. 

Betty’s mother did not approve of indulg- 
ing Betty in such a whim, but Uncle Sandy 
urged her so strongly that she at length 
promised that Betty should not be disturbed 
2 the sight of an apple-dumpling on that 


So Betty dried her tears, and soon became 
quite merry. 

But Tommy fell into a brown study, and 
occasionally gave Betty a queer little look 
out of the corner of his eye. 


When dessert was cient on to the table 


that day, there was no apple-dumpling, but 
what made Betty turn red and white and 
look as if she was going tocry again? There 
was a dish of those great red and yellow 
Nonesuch apples! 

‘The rats have got into the ‘“ goody- 
closet,”’ and carried off more than half of those 
apples. It is such a pity! ’’ said mamma. 

Betty held up her head and looked as if 
she might not cry, after all. She looked 
around the table to see if anybody was look- 
ing at her, nobody was—but Tommy. 

“How do you know it was rats?” said 
Tommy. 

‘* Because we found the hole where they 
came in, and a half-gnawed apple,” said 
mamma. 

“There are pretty big rate in houses, 
sometimes,” said Tommy. But nobody paid 
any attention. People didn’t generally pay 
much attention to Tommy. 

The next day Betty said she didn’t care 
at all how many apple-dumplings they had, 
she didn’t know but what she might even 
eat a little bit herself! Everybody won- 
dered why she cried about it the day before, 
but they couldn’t find out. 

Tommy kept whistling; he hadn’t very 
good manners, even for a boy. 

Late that night the whole household was 
aroused by fearful shrieks. Everybody 
sprang up and rushed into the hall, thinking 
there must be murder, fire, or thieves.. 
Tommy was uncommonly brave. He was. 
the first to make in the direction from where 
the sound came, and his father and Uncle 
Sandy followed close behind. 

The door of the “ goody-closet” stood 
open, and there was Betty, with a great rat- 
trap hanging from her hand! Two fingers: 
were caught in it and she had lacerated them 
so badly in trying to get them free that blood: 
was running down upon her night-dress! 

“How in the world did you get there, 
child?” exclaimed papa and Uncle Sandy, 
both together, as they loosened the trap from 
the little torn fingers. 

‘I told you there were pretty big rats in 
this house! ” said Tommy. 

To have them all look at her, with such 
surprise, and suspicion, was worse, Betty 
thought, than even the fright and pain. 

She wished that the earth would open and 
swallow her away down to China! 

Mamma took her in her arms and soothed 


her, and bound up her bruised and aching 


fingers. 
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** Must I believe that my Betty is so very 
naughty ?”’ she said. 

“TI knew, all the time, why she didn’t 
like apple-dumpling!”’ said that dreadful 
Tommy. 

**] put the trap over in the corner,” said 
mamma. ‘I don’t see how you got your 


fingers into it.”’ 
‘IT knew where it would catch a bigger 
rat! I put itinto the basket! ’ said Tommy. 
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‘* How did you get into the closet?” said 
mamma. 

“* Same way she did. Key to the nursery 
closet,’’ replied Tommy, calmly. 

Betty’s fingers didn’t get well for three 
weeks. 

And she didn’t go home with Uncle 
Sandy. 

But then neither did Tommy. He says 
boy never get their rights. 


INTERESTING FACTS. 


LLIAM HORNER, the station agent 

at Georgetown, Mass., and his brother 
‘took the first daguerreotype likeness in the 
county of Essex, as claimed by Haverhill 
artists, and the late Doctor Perkins, of New- 
‘buryport, commenced his experiments about 
the same time. Mr. Horner’s camera was 
of his own construction,—a cigar box, with 
paste-board tubes, and a three pronged 
apple-tree limb for a tripod. Some say he 
had leather lenses. 

A scientific gentleman, who is spending 
his vacation in Massachusetts, was visiting 
Germany some time since, and at Wirten- 
berg, in an old church, found, among the 
representations of saints and sacred objects 
on the stained-glass windows, the picture of 
an old saint, sawing wood, and the teeth of 
‘the saw with which he was at work were a 
' perfect facsimile of the teeth of the light- 
ning saws. Wendell Phillips, in his lecture 
on “ the Lost Arts,” gives us to understand 
‘that every new invention is the renewal of 
an old one. It is a curious thing to think of 
a medisval saint sawing wood with the 
‘patent lightning saw. 

The custom of breaking in a king is said 
‘to prevail among a tribe of negroes in the 
interior of Africa. When the king dies, 
‘the heir apparent is first seized by the 
people, and clothed in the most wreiched 
garments; then he is seated upon the 
ground, and the people address him in the 


vilest language, and treat him to a perfect 
shower of abusive terms. After this they 
attack him, and drive him through the streets 
pelting him with mud the while, and lashing 
him vigorously with switches. At the close 
of this interesting performance, he is 
washed, arrayed in the most gorgeous ap- 
parel, treated with the most lavish courtesy 
and respect, crowned with infinite ceremony 
and forever after implicitly obeyed. This 
tribe is so remote for civilization, that only 
a few hardy explorers have penetrated its, 
territory. Hence these negroes must be ac- 
quitted of having deliberately organized a 
burlesque upon the American system of 
choosing a ruler; otherwise it would be dif- 
ficult to resist the conviction that the prac- 
tice had some such sinister purpose. 

The custom of placing crape on the door 
of a house where there has been a death, 
had its origin in the ancient heraldic cus- 
toms of the Anglo-Saxon race, and is as old 
as the time of Henry I., of England, who 
reigned from A. D. 1100 to 1135. Even at 
that early period, hatchments (armorial en- 
signs) were placed in front of houses when 
the nobility and gentry died. These hatch- 
ments were of a diamond shape, and con- 
tained the family arms, quartered, and 
covered with sable; and in such a manner 
that the spectator could tell at a glance 
what branch of the family was dead, whether 
young or old, married or single. 
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OYSTER SAUCE, 


Clean one pint of oysters, parboil, and drain. 
To the liquor add enough water to. make one 
pint, and use to make a sauce with two table- 
spoonfuls each of butter and flour, one-half tea- 
spoonful of salt, one-half saltspoonful of pepper; 
add one teaspoonful of lemon juice, and the 
oysters cut in pieces, reheat and serve at once. 
To clean the oysters pour one-quarter of a cup of 
cold water over them, and then remove each 
meat separately with the fingers, so that no bits 
of shell may adhere to them after cooking. In 
preparing oysters for invalids, the hard, muscu- 
lar portion should be removed, as it is very 
indigestible. 

SappDLE oF Mutron.—Remove the outer 
skin, wipe, skewer, and tie into shape. Dredge 
with salt, pepper, and flour, and bake in a hot 
oven an hour and a quarter. The market-man 
in preparing the saddle will remove the skin and 
bone and form it into a good shape. The saddle 
is a part of the loin, and is called the short loin. 
It eomes from the front of the sheep, between 
the shoulder and the leg; the little ribs are re- 
moved, leaving only the short bone. Before 
seasoning the meat let it brown a little in the 
oven. The fatty side of the mutton should be 
put uppermost in the oven for the first browning; 
after this, turn the saddle, season and dredge 
with flour, basting frequently. 

SALAD.—Wash, drain, and dry one 
head of lettuce. Arrange in a salad bowl, 
sprinkle with one-quarter of a pound of Edam 
cheese, broken in tiny pieces, and dress with a 
French dressing, made with four tablespoonfuls 
of oil, two of vinegar, one saltspoonful of salt, 
‘and ome quarter of a saltspoonful of pepper, 
In washing the lettuce, take up each leaf separ- 
ately, and remove any dirt which may cling to 
dt. Dry the lettuce between towels, using care 
that the leaves are not broken. Keep the lettuce 
in the ice box, close to the ice; this will keep the 
leaves crisp and dry. 
a*s 

STRAWBERRY SHORT-Cake. —Sift together 
twice one pint of flour, two teaspoonfuls of bak- 
dng powder, and one-half teaspoonful of salt. 
Work in with the tips of the fingers one-quarter 
of a cupful of butter; add milk to make a soft 
ough. Pat and roll out to fit a layer cake pan, 
and bake from twelve to fifteen minutes in a hot 
“oven. Split, spread with butter, and cover with 
Mashed and sweetened berries. Garnish the top 
‘with whole berries and whipped cream, sweet- 


TOPICS. 


ened after beating. If the butter were rubbed 
in with the palms of the hands, the pastry would 
be apt to be hard and salvy, instead of light 
and flakey. Keep a coating of flour between the 
fingers and the butter all the time; handled in 
this way the butter will not become oily. As 
soon as the milk is added the work should be 
done rapidly, and the pastry gotten into the 
oven as soon as possible; if it is allowed to stand 
after mixing, the carbonic acid would escape and 
the short-cake, in consequence, heavy. Bake on 
the floor of the oven; if put on the grate in the 
oven, the cake would sear over before rising. 
‘Slip the short-cake from the baking pan on a 
plate which has been well heated. 

APPLE Fritters.—Sift together one cupful 
of flour, two tablespoofuls of sugar, one tea- 
spoonful of baking powder, and one saltspoonful 
of salt. Beat one egg very light, and add one- 
third of a cupful of milk. Pour this gradually 
into the dry mixture, beating well. Add two 
apples cut fine. Drop by spoonfuls into hot fat 
and fry. Drain and sprinkle with powdered 
sugar. Pastry flour should be used for fritters, 
as bread flour contains too much gulten. Bread 
flour should be used only when yeast is added. 
The apples should be cut fine or chopped; the 
fritters are also very good if the apples are cut in 
thick slices, dipped in the batter, and then 
fried. 

CucuMBER Savucse.— To one pint of drawn 
butter sauce, made with two tablespoonfals of 
butter, two tablespoonfuls of flour, one half tea- 
spoonful of salt, one-half saltspoonful of pepper, 
and one pint of hot water, add three tablespoon- 
ful chopped cucumber pickles, and one extra 
tablespoonfal of butter. The dry ingrédients 
should be mixed together, and then added all at 
once to the melted butter. 


No firm in its line has been more successful 
than the Oxford Mf’g. Co., of Chicago. It is 
not the result of accident. Furnishing sewing 
machines direct to the consumer without having 
to pay middlemen’s profits has enabled them to 
send out their popular machines at figures lower 
than it seems possible to construct them. 
Thousands of testimonials show that their cus- 
tomers are more than satisfied. Nearly two 
thousand machines a month is their present 
record. Any reader of this publication can get 
free their illustrated catalogue by simply writing 
for it. 
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CURIOUS AND OTHER MATTERS. 


HABITS OF ANTS. 


The small red ants are very abundant in India. 
They are so small that from eight to :welve in 
number labor with great difficulty to convey a 
grain of wheat; and they have been known to 
carry one grain to their nest at from 600 to 1,000 
yards distance. They travel in two distinct lines, 
the returning unladen ants invariably saluting 
the burthened one; who are making their way to 
the general store-house but it is done so promptly 
that the line is neither broken nor its progress 
impeded by the salutation. Mrs. Meer Hassan 
Ali describes a multitude of these ants laboring 
to convey a dead wasp to their nest in the ceiling. , 
Through the great weight of the wasp, or their 


- having quarrelled over the burthen, it fell to the 


ground when they had made half the journey 
to the wall; but the little creatures, nothing 
daunted, resumed their labor, and before evening 
safely got up their prize. These ants are very 
fond of animal food. The above lady having 
caught a tarantula, placed it in a recess of the 
wall, under’a tumbler, leaving just breathing 
room; next morning it was dead and swarming 
with red ants, who were feasting on the carcass. 

Sweetmeats are very alluring to these ants. 
Colonel Sykes, while residing in India, witnessed 
in this species a remarkable instinct very little 
short of reason. The colonel was accustomed to 
have his dessert placed on a sideboard near a 
wall, and left all night, the legs of the sideboard 
being placed in vessels of water; notwithstanding 
which precaution, the sideboard was found in 
the morning covered with ants, and the sweets 
were plundered. On seeking the mode in which 
this was effected, the colonel found that the ants 
got, one after another, into the water, till a float- 
ing living bridge was stretched across it, and 
then the legs were readily mounted. This mode 
of access was effectually stopped by a rim of 
turpentine round each of the legs just above 
where they entered the water; but the evil was 
not cured, for on the following morning the ants 
wers on the table, and the good things plundered 
as before. It was found that the ants had 
crawled up the wall in great numbers, and 
erowded to the part level with the edge of the 
sideboard, which was not more than an inch 
from the wall; they had then stretched across 
and obtained a footing, thus running the risk of 
a fall, that many of them received, 

The sideboard was now moved quite away 
from the wall, and for a while the sweetmeats 
remained untouched; but soon the ants were 
agaim observed, though for several days it ap- 
peared impossible to account for the intrusion. 

At last a solitary ant was geen climbing up the 


wall of the room. When it had mounted to 
rather more than a foot above the level of the 
sideboard, it took a spring and came down 
among the sweets. This seemed altogether so 
extraordinary a proceeding, that it was thought 
to be the effect of chance; but very soon many 
other ants made their appearance, and mounted 
the wall, like their leader, until they reached a 
certain height above the sideboard, when they, 
one and all, leaped from the wall, and alighted 
safely among the sweets. , 
a*e 

SURVIVING SUPERSTITIONS.—The many occa- 
sions where thirteen have dined together and no 
one of the number has died within the time 
prescribed (and how often does this not occur in 
inns and other public places, and no one gives the 
matter a thought!), these instances are of course 
completely ignored. A patient who may have 
consulted several physicians without experienc- 
ing relief, finally turns to one of the many 
patent-medicines in the papers. After a time he 
feels better; perhaps the improvement is but 
temporary, as is so often the case in troubles of 
long standing, but then, oftentimes urged thereto 
by the proprieters of the wonderful medicine, he 
writes a letter of thanks, and anon the papers 
will herald the announcement: ‘‘ Sure cure to all 
unfortunates by the famous cure-all,——,” and 
then comes some pompous name. Other patients 
think a great deal of the so-called ‘‘ sympathetic” 
cures. When the moon is on the wane they go 
toa graveyard, taking care to speak to no one 
on the way, or they throw barley-grains over 


their head backward into the water, meantime “4 


muttering some incantation. If the believers 
in these cures be questioned as to how they can 
place faith in such wondrous arts, they will 
refer to certain instances where such means 
have been successfully employed; but of course, 
they can trace absglutely no connection what- - 
ever between the remedy and its supposed effects. 
Prophecies of a similar kind, that do not, 
however, exactly refer to natural phenomena, 
can only be mentioned here, Thus, a northern 
light or comet is said to be the forerunner of 
war. The relative position of certain stars at 
the birth of a child is, by the superstitious, said 
to bode good of evil. Ifa new piece of work be 
commenced while the moon is on the wane, or 
on a Friday, the undertaking is doomed to fail. 
The belief in good and evil omens has survived 
thousands of years, and has come down to the 
present day; in fact, the influence which this 
belief has on the mind can only be shaken off by 
calm reasoning and self-training. Many other 
instances of superstition, still in vogue in our 
enlightened times, might really be given. 
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EDITOR’S DRAWER. 
THINGS PLEASANT AND OTHERWISE. 


THE SUMMER GIRL, 


Cite of the daintiest 
of misses, 


With her pretty patent leathers or her aligator 


ties, 
With her eyes inviting glances and her lips invit- 
ing kisses 
As she wanders by the ocean or strolls under 
country skies. 


She’s a captivating dresser, and her parasols are 
stunning, 
Her fads will take your breath away, her hats are 
dreams of style; 
She is not so very bookish, but with rapartee and 
punning 
She can set the savants laughing and make even 
dudelets smile. 


She has no attacks of talent, she is not a stage- 
struck maiden. 
She is wholly free from hobbies, and she dreams 
of no “ career ;”’ 
She is mostly gay and happy, never sad or care- 
beladen 


Though she sometinies sighs a little if a gentle- 


man is near. 


She's a sturdy little walkerand she braves all kinds 
of weather, 
And when the rain, or fog, or mists drive rival 
crimps a-wreck, 
Her fluffy hair goes curling like a kinked-up ostrich 
feather 
Around her ears and forehead and the white nape 
of her neck. 


She is like a fish in water, she can handle reins and 
racket, 
From head to toe and finger-tips she’s thoroughly 
alive; 
When she goss promenading in a most distracting 
jacket 
The rustle round her feet suggests how laun- 
dresses may thrive. 
She can dare the wind and sunshine in the most 
bravado manner, 
of rose. 
Old Sol himself seem smitten and at most will only 
tan her, 


_ Though to everybody else he gives a danger- 
signal nose. 
_ She's a trifle sentimental and she’s fond of admira- 


tion, 
And she sometimes flirts a little in the season’s 
giddy whirl; 
But win her if you can, sir, she may prove your 
life’s salvation, 
For an angel masquerading oft is she—the sum- 
mer girl. 
—Ella Wheeler Wilcox, in the New York Worid. 


NO REASON FOR HURRY. 


This good story which is wandering about in 
the newspapers, has a lesson for those jostling 
bustling persons who make great haste with but 
very little speed. 

An old gentleman, evidently a philosopher,, 
had been spending a week in Chicago. He had 
been jostled on the sidewalks, crowded ; 
walls, prodded in the side and shoved hither and 
thither in the midst of a turmoil which he was 
quite unused to. His visit was at anend. He 
was going toa quieter place. He had just bought 
his ticket, when a station officer said briskly, but 
not unkindly :— 

“ Hurry up, sir, or you'll miss your train.”’ 

No doubt the old gentleman seemed a little 
“*slow.”’ 

** Hustle, there, hustle,” shouted a gate- 

er. 

**T don’t have to, do I?” said the old man. 

** You do if you want to catch that train.” 

‘But I don’t have to catch it unless 1 want to,. 
dol?” 

**T suppose not; but Chicago’s a fast place, . 
sir, and you can’t keep up with the procession if 
you don’t hustle.” 

“People don’t get honest here any faster than 
they do elsewhere, do they?” asked the old 
gentleman seriously. 

**No, I can’t say they do.”’ 

“‘Nor they don’t become respectable citizens. 
any faster, do they ?”’ 

“T suppose not,”’ said the official, whose face 
was beginning to looked puzzled. 

“ Nor develop the christian graces any faster, 
do they ?”’ 

** No, I guess not.’’ 

‘Nor reach the highest type of manhood and 
womanhood any fas‘er, do they ?”’ 

This was getting almost beyond the official, 
but he shook his head negatively. 

Nor learn any faster their duty to their 
fellowmen.”’ 

Again the official shook his head. 

“Nor go to heaven any faster ?”’ 

“Not much!” said the railroad man, with 
emphasis. 

The stranger took out his watch. 

‘Well, I have two minutes in which to walk # 
hundred feet. I guess I can make it without 
blowing out a cylinder head, can’t 1?” 

He spoke in a gentle tone, almost as if he were 
speaking to himself, and the railway official 
picked up his satchel and carried it for him out 
through the gate and across the platform. 
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A very worth divine was the Rev. Mr. H—, 
beloved with hardly a dissenting voice by a large 
«congregation. Smart and fiery in the good cause, 
yet like all poor erring mortals he had a fault. 
“* Absent-mindedness’’ had proved the founda- 
tion of a good joke at the parson’s expense more 
than once. 

‘ As an illustration in point; we will relate a 
ttle story in which he figured rather ludicrously. 

It chanced that the reverend gentleman a few 
months since owned a very fine horse, an animal 
of superior intelligence also, who had acquired 
the trick of letting himself out of the stable by 
‘backing from the stall, and lifting up the hasp 
‘to the door communicating with, or that opened 
into the yard.. Several times while busily en- 
‘gaged in his study, the intelligence had been 
orally conveyed to him by Patrick, the newly 
‘imported hostler, ‘‘ that the steed had ‘leted’ 
himself out, sure, sir.’’ And generally his horse- 
ship indulged on such occasions, in antics more 
spirited than pleasant, especially in the opinion 
.of any one who happened very near his heels, as 
the son of Erin twice attested in expressive 
‘terms; and also caused his glossy hide by contact 
with mother earth, to appear “‘awful’’ in the 
‘eyes of his owner and groom. At last the pati- 
-ence of the usually serene man became exhausted 
‘by some unusually severe freak of ‘‘Gip,” and 
with a variety of carpenter’s tools borrowed for 
the occasion, at twilight one Saturday afternoon, 
he hastily constructed and screwed a button 
over the door that led into the yard. 

‘The next morning a brother divine who had 
engaged to assist in the duties of the pulpit for 
that day, arrived with several ladies to partake 
of the hospitalities of the parsonage. The interim 
‘between breakfast and service time passed in 
‘social converse, so rapidly, that the church-bell 
sounded ere they were aware of the lateness of 
‘the hour. 

As the meeting-house was situated some three 
miles from his residence, the elder requested Pat, 
‘who was in blissful ignorance of “‘the time of 
day,” to harness up as quickly as possible. Now 
the being absent the previous day, and not having 
been informed since of the little job performed 
by his master for the safe keeping of Gip within 
the barn, nor had occasion to use that door, 
therefore he had not had the opportunity to ex- 
press his opinion of the arrangement. 

He rushed to do the minister’s bidding; and 
entering the barn by the main entrance, backed 
the steed from the stable, harnessed him with 
eommendible alacrity and raised the latch to go 
@ut, but the door refused to open. Quickly 
rushing outside the building he observed the new 

* lock, and attempted by the simple process of 
turning to open the door, but to his amazement, 
after spending ten minutes in this rotary move- 
ment, he found it of no avail. Puzzled and half 
dazed with excitement he ran for the house, ex- 


claiming to his master whom he met just coming 
to learn the reason of the tardy performance re- 
quired :— 

** Ah! an’ faith, by the powers! a thing ye have 
made or ordered done, an’ fixed on the door of 
the stable, beats me intirely, indade it does, sir. 


. The turn of it I nivir saw the.likes before! ”’ 


‘Why, Pat,” said the good man, repairing to 
the scene, accompanied by his brother in grace, 
and the Irishman, “ it is the simplest contrivance 
imaginable, merely a little piece of wood to turn 
over and from the door.”’ 

Arriving at the stable, to the astonishment of 
the other minister, and the utter bewilderment 
of the author of the job, the mystery became 
sttikingly apparent. The parson had whittled 
and screwed a round button over the door. 


Great are the stories told by rival teamsters 
in the Maine lumber camps, but among them all 
the following repeated by the Bangor Commer- 
cial, holds first place:— 

A teamster at a certain camp prided himself 
on the efficiency to which he had brought his 
team, and claimed he knew to a pound just what 
his horses could haul. He would put on a load 
so heavy that although the horses could go right 
along with it yet the addition of a few ounces 
would bring the team toa standstill. This asser- 
tion may perhaps be doubted, but what follows 
ought to evercome any hesitation a person may 
have in accepting it. 

One day, having put a big load of logs on the 
sled and being ready to start, he laid his mittens 
on top and went to see that the harness was all 
right. It appearcd to be so, and he took up the 
reins and spoke to the horses. The willing 
animals threw their weight on the collars, but to 
the surprise of the man, were unable to even 
start the load. Again and again, in response to 


- their master’s shouts of enconragement, the 


horses strained and tugged at the load, but to no 
purpose. The load stuck fast, and the man was 
unable to account for it. He stood a few minutes 
wondering what could be the matter with his 
hitherto unfailing team, then remembering the 
half-dozen choppers who were watching him with 
sarcastic grins, he put on his mittens and made 
one more desperate effort. The horses plunged 
forward and walked right off with the load as if 
it had been feathers. 

“ Well, by gosh!”’ he exclaimed. ‘I might 
have known those mittens were too much for — 
them.”’ 

A hard old customer was Badger. He was 
never known to attend church, and was consid- 
ered the wickedest man in the town where he 
lived. One night his old cow was prowling about 
the house seeking what she may devour, and 
stuck her head in the swill barrel. By the time 
the barrel was empty, her head was so far in the 


barrel that she could not withdraw it, and she 
made a blind rush to free herself from the in- 
eumbrance. As luck would have it she struck a 
bee-line for the house, and directly for the front 
door. The old man was sitting inside telling his 
family all about the great murder tria!, when the 
cow gave a frightful bellow, which was prolonged 
‘by the empty barrel into an unearthly roar. At 
fhe same time the front door crashed from its 
hinges, and the cow with her uncommon head- 

bolted into the room. Old wickedness gave 
one look at the frightful demon which confronted 
him; each separate and individual hair stood on 
end; a shivering feeling crawled up and down 
his back; his eyes protruded from his head; al- 
together, he was a picture of abject terrér. Sud- 
denly his tongue was loosened and he screamed :— 

‘*For heaven’s sake, take Mary! she’s better 
prepared than I am!” 

Since that eventful night the man has joined 
an easy-going church, which is one step progres- 
sive, and he only swears when he sees old brindle 
or the swill barrel. The old cow “ fetched him.” 

Church members in good standing frequently 
disagree in determining how far they may gv in 
giving public entertainments. This was recently 
the case with the people of a Georgia church, 
some of whom wished to hold a ball in the 
academy of a chapel. The matter was finally 
brought before the court, wihch rendered the 
following sound opinion :— 

“Under the circumstances, I think this dance 
will have to go on. It would not be right and 
proper for me to interfere at this late date. The 
young ladies havegone to a great deal of trouble, 
I know, in preparing their new dresses with all 
the fancy fixings known to young ladies, and the 
young men have bought swallow-tailed coats, 
low-cut vests, and fancy-bosomed shirts, and it 
would be highly improper for me to stop the 
dance at this critical period. Then again, if I 
‘were to stop this ball, J might break up several 
weddings, and the mogt serious consequences 
might follow, so I feel it my duty to say, on with 
the dance.”’ 

Amelia was all sweet, nice and nervous as she 
said to her sweetheart :— 

“ You have been so old a friend I want to tell 
you something. I am,’’ and she blushed, ‘‘ I am 
going to be married.” 

“Wait,” he cried hoarsely, ‘before you go 
further, hear me. I must say it, ’thongiu I have 
no right now, but I will have a less right later. 


.Llove you; I adore you; I have loved you since 


We were children together. 1 do not see how I 
ean live and see you the wife of another. But at 
least, you will know that I have loved you all 
these years, and when you hear the wind sigh 


over my distant grave—of course that is non- 
sense ’’—— 


THINGS PLEASANT AND OTHERWISE. 


“Do not take on so, John Henry.” she said 
softly, ‘Iam going to marry yeu!’’ Then the 
strong man fainted, and as she bent over him, 
a determined little line showed about her mouth 
and she muttered :— 


“T had to do something being 


Mr. Oliver Cassilay one only been married a 
few years, but his appreciation of his wife has 
already began to depreciate. There is a discount 
of twenty per cent on it already. 

- Last Sunday afternoon they were taking a 
walk, when she requested him to carry her cloak, 
at which he grumbled exceedingly. 

‘* Before we were married,”’ said Mrs. Cassilay 
bitterly, “‘ you used to say there was nothing in 
the world you would not do for me, and now you 
growl when I ask you to do any little thing.” 

“Yes, it’s all very well to talk that way, but if 
I had known before we were married that you 
were going to load me down with cloaks, um- 
brellas, hats and things, whenever you get a 
chance, I would have advised you to wed a hat- 
rack.’’ 

“If I had done that,’”’ retorted Mrs. Cassilay, 
with telling sarcasm, “‘I would at least have had 
an hat-rack-tive husband, which is es than I 
can say now.” 

a*s 

A certain young Hebrew traveling man, new 
on the road, bought a special ticket of a scalper, 
and got aboard the train in good shape. When 
the conductcr came round he took up Isaac’s 
ticket and looked at the name, and then at Isaac, 
shook his head, and said :— 

‘*What’s your name 

Let me see my ticket.”’ 

“Can’t you tell your name without seeing the 
ticket? This won’t do. You will have to get 
off at the next station, or pay your fare.”’ 

This agitated Isaac profoundly, and he turned 
to his companion and said :— 

“* Moses, I’ve forgot my name that was on the 
ticket; can you tell me what it is ?”’ 

* Vill you lef me see dot teeket, Mr. Coondog- 
ter ?’’ inquired Moses. The conductor shewed 
ittohim. ‘ Mein Got, Izeck, vot name is dees ? 
Patrick Merarity! No vodder you dond recom- 
ember dot name! Dond you nefer got some 
more teekets pi dem schoolpers mit dot name on 
it. Dey vill all the times gif yon away. Dem 
coondogters look at dot nose and den at dot 
name, and he schmiles mit himself ven he dinks 
of a Patrick behind a nose like dot. O Izeck! 
ven you grows olter you will know a krate deal 
more as you knows yoost now. Mr. Coondogter, 
I vill pay dis goslink’s fare to de stopping place 
were ve gets off.’’ 

A few weeks since a railroad collision on one 
of the roads leading out of New York killed, 
among others, a passenger living in an interior 
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town. His remains were sent home in good 


shape, and a few days after the funeral the attor- 
ney of the road called upon the window to effect 
asettlement. She placed her figures at twenty 
thousand dollars. 


‘Oh, that sum is unreasonable,” replied the 
attorney. ‘“ Your husband was nearly fifty years 
” 
* And lame ?”’ 
“Yes,” 
** And his general health was poor ?”’ 
“ Quite poor.” 


“ And he probably would not have lived over 
five years ?”’ 

“ Probably not, sir.’’ ; 

* Then it seems to me that two or three thou- 
sand dollars would be a fair compensation.” 

“Two or three thousand!” 


run after him for ten more, and then 
chase him down with a shot-gun to 
before a preacher! Do you suppose 
going to settle for the bare cost of 
leather and ammunition ?”’ 


_ Mn. Juwxs (to landlady).—" Mis’ Smith, isn’t something the matter 
with the coffee ? It’s rather poor for Sunday morning.” 

Lanpiapy.—* Yes, Mr. Jenks. Something is the matter with] the 
coffee, It is like your last month’s board-bill, not settled yet.” 


| ‘* Why, sir, I courted that man for ten years, 
had to 
at I am 
e@ shoe- a 
| | ¢ 
| 


